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ee r BRITAINS b 


* 
= a. 


a HE 1 ann all civilized — of enquiring into Clap. L 
the exploits and adventures of their anceſtors, commonly excites a re- 
” gret that the hiſtory of remote ages ſhould always be ſo much involved 
; in obſcurity, uncertainty, and contradiftion. Ingenious men, poſ-\. 
ale of leiſure, are apt to puſh their reſearches beyond the period in which li- 
terary monuments are framed or preſerved, without reflecling, that the hiſlory 
paſt events is immediately loſt or disfigured when intruſted to memory or oral 
dition, and that the adventures of barbarous nations, even if they were preſerved, _ 
_ <6uld afford little or nv entertainment to thoſe born in a more cultivated age; The 
convulſions of a civilized tate uſually compoſe” the moſt inſtructive and moſt 
- intereſting part of its hiſtory; but 'the ſudden, violent, and unprepared revo- 25 
lutions, incident to Barbarians, are ſo much guided by caprice, and terminate ſo 4 
oſten in erbelty, that they diſguſt us by the uniformity of their appearance; and 
it is rather fortunate for letters that they are buried i in 1 ſlenee and oblivion. The © 
. Var. J. 5 3 W 


8 


5 HISTORY. or. ENGLAND. 
A L 4 
Chop J. only certain means, by which nations can indulge their curiofity in reſearches . 
concerning their remote origin, is to conſider the language, manners and cuſ- 

.. toms of- their anceſtors; and to compare them with thoſe of the neighbauting 
nations. The fables, which are commonly employed to ſupply the place of 
true hiſtory, ought entirely to be diſregarded; and if any exception be admitted 

co this general rule, it can only be in favour of the antient Greek fictions, which 
are ſo celebrated and ſo agreeable, that they will ever be the objects of the at- 
tention of mankind. Neglecting therefore, all traditions or rather tales con- 
cerning the more early hiſtory of Britain, we ſhall only conſider the ſtate of the 
inhabitants, as it appeared to the Romans on their invaſion of this country : We 
5 ſnall briefly run over the events, which attended the conqueſt made by that em- 
3 pire, as belonging more to Roman than Britiſh ſtory: We ſhall haſten thro? the 
obſcure and unintereſting period of Saxon afinals: And ſhall reſerve a more full 
narration for thoſe times, when the truth is both ſo well aſcertained and ſo com- | 
plete as to promiſe ſome entertainment and inſtruction to the reader. © 
ALL antient writers agree in repreſenting the firſt inhabitants of Britain as a 7 
tribe of the Gauls or Celtæ, who peopled that iſland from the neighbouring con- 
8 | tinent. Their language was the ſame, their manners, their government, their 
95 a oF ſuperſtition > varied only by thoſe ſmall differences, which time or a commu- 


nication with the bordering nations muſt neceſſarily introduce. The inhabitants 
of Gaul, eſpecially in thoſe parts which lye contiguous to Italy, had acquired, 
from a commerce with their ſouthern neighbours, ſome refinement in the arts, 
which gradually diffuſed themſelves northwards, and ſpread but a very faint light 
over this iſland. The Greek and Roman navigators or merchants (for there were. 
ſcarce any other travellers in thoſe ages) brought back the moſt ſhocking ac- 
counts of the ferocity of the people, which they magnified, & uſual, in order to- 
excite the admiration of their countrymen. The ſouth-eaſt parts, however, of 
Britain had already, before the age of Cæſar, made the firſt. and moſt requiſite 
ſtep towards a civil ſettlement and the Britains, by tillage and agriculture, had. 
there encreaſed to a great multitude . The other inhabitants of the iſland ſtill 
maintained themſelves by paſturage : They were cloathed with ſkins of beaſts: 
They dwelt in huts, which they reared in the foreſts and marſhes, with which 
the country was covered: They ſhifted eaſily their habitätion, when actuated 
eicher by the hopes of plunder or the fear of an enemy : The convenience of 
feeding their cattle was even a ſufficient motive for removing their ſeats : And 
being ignorant of all the refinements of life, their wants and their PORN were 
N 802 and limited. | 0 
* Cæſar. 1. 4. 
Taz 


N s 
” P 


Taz BRITAINS. 3 


Tux Bri tains were divided into many ſmall nations or tribes z and being a mi- Chap. I | 
80 Ktary people, whoſe ſole property was their ſword and their cattle, it was im- 
poſſible, after they had acquired a reliſh of liberty, for their princes or chieftains | 


to eſtabliſſi any deſpotic authority over them. Their governments, tho mo- 
narchical, * were free, as well as thoſe of all the Celtic nations ; and the common 
people ſeem even to have enjoyed more liberty among them +, than among the 
nations of Gaul 2, from whom they were deſcended. Each ſtate was divided 


into factions within itſelf: It was "agitated with emulation towards the neigh- 
bouring ſtates : And while the arts of peace were yet unknown, wars were the 
| Chief occupation, and formed the chief object of ambition, among the people. 


Tu religion of the Britains was one of the moſt conſiderable parts of their 


government; and the Druids, who were their prieſts, poſſeſſed great authority 


among them. Beſides miniſtring at the altar, and directing all religious duties, 
| they preſided over the education of youth; they were endowed with an immu- 
nity from wars and taxes; they enjoyed both the civil and criminal juriſdiction; 


they decided all controverſies among ſtates as well as private perſons, and who- 


ever refuſed to ſubmit to their decree was expoſed to the moſt ſevere penalties. 
The ſentence of excommunication was denounced againſt him: He was forbid 
acceſs to the ſacrifices or public worſhip : He was debarred all intercourſe with 
his fellow. citizens, even in the common affairs of life: His company was uni- 
| verſally ſhunned as profane and dangerous: He was refuſed the protection of 
law |: And death itſelf became to him an acceptable relief from the miſcry and 
infamy to which he was expoſed. Thus, the bands of government, which were 
naturally looſe among that rude and turbulent people, were happily 1 eee 
by the terrors of their ſuperſtition. | 
No ſpecies of ſuperſtition was ever more terrible than Nag of as Druids, Be- 
ſides the ſevere penalties, which it was in the power of the eccleſiaſtics to inflict in 
this world, they inculcated the eternal tranſmigration of ſouls; and thereby ex- 
tended their authority as far as the fears of their timorous votaries. They practiſed 


their rites in dark groves or other ſecret receſſes F ; and in order to throw a greater | 


myſtery on their religion, they communicated their doctrines only to the initi- 

ated, and ſtrictly forbad the committing them to writing; leſt they ſhould at any 

time be expoſed to the examination of the profane vulgar. Human ſacrifices 
were practiſed among them: The ſpoils of war were often devored to their di- 

© Diod. Sic. I. 4. Mela, lib. 3. cap. 6. Strabo, lib. 4 + Dios Caſſius, lid. 78. 

t Ceſor. lib. 6. j} Tacit, Agr. + Ceſar. lib. 6. won. wy 4+ 

$ Plin. lib. 12. cap. 1. | 5 
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* HIST or e L 4 N b.. 
Gap 1. vinities; a they puglthed with the Fevetelt i tortures whoever? fared 


any part of the conſecrated offering: "Theſe treaſures'they preſerved i in woods r Th 
foreſts, ſecured by no other guard than the terrors of their. religion ; 5 and this. 
continued conqueſt” over human àvidity may be regarded as more "Ggnat than. 

their prompting men to the moftextraordinaty. and moſt violent efforts. No ido-- 
latrous worſhip'ever attained ſoch an aſcendant over mankind as that of the antient- 
SGauls and Britains ; and*the Romans, after: their: conqueſt, [finding it-impoſſible- 
to reconcile theſe nations to the laws and inſtitutions of their maſters,. while it⸗ 
maintained its authority, were at. laſt obliged to aboliſh it by penal ſtatutes 3; as 
violence,. which had never in any other inſtance” been prattiſed by theſe tolerating, 
we pace | 


- 


The ROMA TIS | 


| * Britains had long remained in this rude but Fg Nate, when: 
| Czſar, having over-run all Gaul by his victories, firſt caſt his eye on 
their iſland: He was not allured either: by. its riches or its renown 3: but being: 
ambitious of carrying the Roman arms into a new world, then wholly. unknown, 
he took advantage ob a ſhort interval in his Gaulic wars,, and made an invaſion: 
on Britain, The natives, informed of his intention, were ſenſible of the unequal 
| conteſt, and endeavoured to appeaſe him by ſubmiſſions, which, however,, retard-- 


%4 
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Anno ant. C. ed not the execution of. his- deſign, After ſome reſiſtance, he landed, as is ſuppo- 


ſed, at Deal z. and having obtained ſeveral advantages overithe Britains, and obli - 
ged them to premiſe hoſtages for their future dutiful behaviour, he was con- 
ſtrained, by the neceſſity of his affairs, and the approach of winters. to withdraw- 
his forces into Gaul: The Britains, relieved from the terror of his arms, neglected: 
the performance of their: ſtipulations z. and that haughty conqueror reſolved next: 
| ſummer to chaſtiſe them for this breach of treaty. He landed with a. greater 
force; and tho” he found a-more regular reſiſtance from the Britains, who had: 
united under Caſſivelaunus, one of their petty princes ;. he diſcomfited. them in 
every action. He advanced into the country; paſſed the Thames in the face 
of the enemy; took and burned tho capital of Caſſivelaunus; eſtabliſhed his ally,. 
Mandubratius, in the ſovereignty of the Trinobantes ; and having obliged the- 
inhabitants to make him new ſubmiſſions, he again returned with his army into 
raul, and left the authority of the Romans more nominal than real in OP ant.. 
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| Tur Su der which enſued; and which prepared wh? way for the eftabliſh- | Chap I. 
ment of monafchy in Rome, faved the Britains from that yoke, which was 
| ready to be impoſed upon them. Auguſtus, the ſucceſſor of Cæſur, contene 
- 'with the victory obtained over the liberties of his own country, was little ambi- 
_ tious of acquiring fame by foreign wars; and being apprehenſive leſt the ſame un- 
- Umited extent of dominion, which had ſubverted'the republic, might alſo over-- 
"= the empire, he recommended to his ſueceſſors never to enlarge the terri-. 
"tories of the Romans. Tiberius, jealous of the fame, which might be acquired 
by his generals, made this advice of Auguſtus a pretence for his ingRivity e: 
; The mad fallies of Caligula, f in which he menaced Britain with an invaſion, e 
ſerved only to expoſe himſelf and the empire to ridicule: And the Britains had | RE 
now, during almoſt" a. century, enjoyed their liberty unmoleſted ; when the = 
Romans, in the reign: of Claudius, began to think ſeriouſly of redueing them KP 
under their dominion. . ithout ſeeking any more juſtifiable re; of hoſtility SY 
than were employed by the latter Europeans in ſubjecting the A and Ame - A. D. 43. 
ricans, they ſent over an army under the command of — an able general, 
"who ined ſome victories, and made a conſiderable progreſs in ſubduing the 
Fl Me mn Claudius himſelf, finding affairs ſufficiently prepared for his re- 
: rw wade « a Journey into Britain; and? received the ſubmiſſion of ſeveral Bri- 
 riſh ſtates; the 'Cantii, 'Atrebates,. Regii, "and Trinobantes, who inhabited the 2 
 fouth-eaſt parts of the iſand, and whom their poſſeſſions and cultivated manner 8 
of life rendered willing to purchaſe peace at the expence of their liberty. The 
other Britains, under the command of Caractacus, Milt maintained an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, and the Romans made little progreſs againſt them ;; till Oſtorius Sca- 
pula was fent over to command their armies. This general advanged the Roman 4 1 coo 
"conqueſts over the Britains; pierced into the country of the Silures,. a'warlike- N 
nation, who inhabited the banks of the Severne ; defeated Caractacus in 2 great „„ 
Battle; took him priſoner; and ſent him to Rome, where his magnanimous be · : 
| Haviour procured him better treatinent than thoſe 9 me: beſtowed on 
captive princes f. | ; 
NoTwITHSTANDING theſe misfortunes. the Biene were not ſubdued j and | 2 
cis iſland was regarded by the ambitious Romans as a field in which military 4 p. 596 
| honour might ſtill be acquired. Under the reign of Nero, Suetonius Paullinns 
was. inveſted. with the command, and prepared to ſignalize his name by victorie : 
over theſe barbarians, Finding that the iſland of Mona, now Angleſey, was 
the chief ſeat of the Druids, he reſolved to attack it, and to Tn 1 
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che field, burned the Druids in the ſame fires which they had prepared for their 
cauaptive enemies, deſtroyed all the conſecrated groves and altars; and having thus 
4 triumphed over the religion of the Britains, he thought his future progreſs would 
be eaſy in reducing the people to ſuhjection. But he was diſappointed in his ex- 
| peRations. The Britains, taking advantage of his abſence, were all in arms; 
and being headed by Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, who had been treated in the 
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cer I, Which was hoe center of their ſuperſtitions. and which afforded. protection to all 


their baffled forces. The Britains endeavoured to obſtruct his landing on this 
ſacred iſland, both by the force of their arms and the terrors of their religion. 
The women and prieſts were intermingled with the ſoldiers upon the ſhore ; and 


inſpire. But Suetonius, exhorting his troops to deſpiſe the menaces of a ſu- 
perſtition, which they deſpiſed, impelled them to the attack, drove the Britains off 


moſt ignomĩnious manner by the Roman tribunes, had already attacked with ſuc- 


running about with flaming torches in their hands, and toſſing their diſhevelled 
hair, they ſtruck greater terror into the aſtoniſhed Romans by their howlings, 
cries, and execrations, than the real danger from the armed forces was able to 


ceſs ſeveral ſettlements of their inſulting conquerors. Suetonius haſtened to the 


ſtrangers, to the number of 70, ooo, put to the Ford without diſtinction; and 


the Britains, by rendering the war thus bloody, ſeemed determined to cut off all 
hopes of peace or compoſition with the enemy. But this cruelty was revenged by 


Suetonius in a great and Heciſive battle, where 80,000 of the Britains are ſaid to 


have periſhed ; and Boadicea herſelf, rather than fall into the hands of the enraged 
victor, put an end to her own life by poiſon *®. Nero ſoon after recalled Sueto. 
nius from a government; where by ſuffering and inflicting ſo many ſeverities he 


was judged improper for compoſing the angry and alarmed minds of the inhabi- 


tants. After ſome interval, Cerealis received the command from Veſpaſian, and 
by his bravery propagated the terror of the Roman arms, Julius Frontinus ſuc- 


ceeded Cerealis both in authority and reputation: But the general, who finally 
eſtabliſned the dominipn of the Romans ia this iſland, was Julius Agricola, who 
governedi it in the reigns of Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian, and 3 


himſelf in that ſcene of action. 


Tuis great commander formed a regular plan for ſubduing Britain, and ren- 
nagt the acquiſition uſeful to the conquerors. He carried his victorious arms 


. ee 


protection of London, which was already a flouriſhing Roman colony ; but found 
on his arrival, that it would be requiſite. for the general ſafety to abandon that 
place to the mercileſs fury of the enemy. London was reduced to aſhes ; ſuch 
of the inhabitants, as remained in it, cruelly maſſacred ; the Romans and all 


north- 
. , - l 


acrtfiwards; defeated the Britains in every encounter, l into the inacceſſible Chap. L. * 
| foreſts and mountains of Caledonia, reduced every thing to ſubjection in the ſouth- = 

„ ee.,n parts of the iſland, and chaced before him all the men of fiercer and more 

—__  intraRtable ſpirits, who deemed war and death itſelf leſs intolerable than ſervitude 

under the victors. Te even defeated them in a deciſive action, which they fought - 
| \ under Galcacus, their leader ; and having drawn a rampart, and fixed a train of 
; garriſons between the friths of Clyde and Forth, he thereby cut off the ruder and | 3 
more barren parts of the iſland, and ſecured n anden, rech from the inva- „„ 
ſion of the barbarous inhabitants? | WS. 

1 Dunixo theſe military enter prizes, he alien not the arts of peace He 
introduced laws and civility among the Britains, taught them to deſire and raiſe 
all the conveniencies of life, reconciled them to the Roman language and man- 
ners, inſtructed them in letters and ſcience, and employed every expedient to 
render thoſe chains, which he had forged, both eaſy and agreeable to them +. 

The inhabitants, having experienced how unequal their own force was to reſiſt 
that of the Romans, acquiefced in the dominion of their maſters, and were gra- 
dually incorporated as apart of that mighty empire. 

Tais was the laſt durable conqueſt made by the Romans; and Britain, once 

| ſubdued, gave no farther inquietude to the victor. Caledonia alone, defended 
by its barren mountains, and by the contempt which the Romans entertained of 

it, ſometimes infeſted the more cultivated parts of the iſland by the incurſions of 
its inhabitants. The better to ſecure the frontiers of the empire, Adrian, who 
viſited this iſland, built a ſtrong rampart between Tyne and the firth of Solway : © 
Lollius Urbicus, under Antoninus Pius, repaired that of Agricola: Severus, 
who made an expedition into Britain, and carried his arms into the moſt north- 

ern extremity of it, added new fortifications to the wall of Adrian z. and during 
all the reigns of the Roman emperors, *fuch a profound tranquillity prevailed in 
Britain, that little mention is made of the affairs of that iſland by any hiſtorian. 
The only incidents which occur, are ſome ſeditions or rebellions of the Roman 
legions quartered there, and ſome uſurpations of the imperial dignity by the Ro- 

man governors. The natives, diſarmed, diſpirited, and. ſubmiſſive, had 28 
all deſire, and even idea of their former liberty and independance. | 


Bur the period was now come, when that enormous fabric of the Roman em- 
pire, which had diffuſed ſlavery and oppreſſion, together with peace and civility, 
over ſo conſiderable a part of the globe, was approaching towards its final diſſo- 

Iution. Italy, and the center of the empire, removed, during ſo "wp ages, 
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eee. en had entirely loſt the military ſpirit, and wem pes 
| 5 pled by an enervated race, .equally diſpoſed to ſubmit. to a foreign yoke, or te 
Y 1 ttthe tyranny of their on rulers. The emperors found themſelves obliged 
5 cruit their 1 
FE | AHanguiſhing, was not totally extinct; and theſe mercenary. forces, carelefs of laws... 
| _  _ and;civilinſtiurions, eſtabliſhed a military government, uo leſd dangerous to the _ 
| Mn ſiovereign than to the people, The farther progreſs of the ſame diſorders i antro= -- 
Ph duauced the bordering barbarians into the ſervice of the Romans.z and thoſe ferce 
1 nations, having now added diſcipline and ſkill to their native brayery, could no 
5 longer be reſtrained by the impotent policy of, the emperors, who, were accuſtomed 
| - to employ the one in the deſtruction of the other. Senſibie of their oun force, 
Aan allured bythe proſpect of ſo rich a prize, the northern, barbarians, in the 
3 eig of Arcadius and Honorius, aſſailed at once all. the frontiers of ty Revons. 
=. empire; and having örſt ſatiated heir avidity by plunder, began to think of fix. 
„ning a ſettlement in dhe waſted provinces. The more diſtant u, ubo oe. 
1 8 cupied the deſerted habitations of the former, advanced in their acquiſitions, . and 
Ke” : preſſed with their incumbent weight the Roman ſtate, already unequal to the, d 
3 which. it fuſtained.. Inſtead of arming the peaple in their own defence, the em- 
| perors recalled all the diſtant legions, in whom alone they could repoſe conſi· 2 
1 - dence; and. collected the whole military force. for the defence of the capital: and 
| D | ry; the empire, The n of ſelf- reren had ns cha the am- : 


5 wits 9 its addon was 3 om eee eee e hogs ; 
| : - Tons; and being allo a remote province, not much valued by the Romans, ww” 
legions, which defended ir, were carried over to the protection of Italy and Gaul. 
But that provinee, though ſecured by the ſea, againſt the inroads of the 1102500 
ribes of barbarians, found enemies. on its frontiers, ho took: advantage of its 
' preſent defenceleſs ſituation. © The Picts and Scots;//who dwelt in the northern 
: parts, beyond the wall of Antoninus, made incurſions upon their peaceable and 
eff minare neighbours z and beſides the temporary depredations which they com- 
mitted, threatened the whole province with ſubjection, or, what the inhabitants 
more dreaded, with plunder and devaſtation, The former nation ſcem to have 
been a tribe of the native Britiſh race, who, having been chaced into the north - ; 
ern parts by the conqueſts of Agricola, had there intermingled with the antient 
inhabitants: The other were derived from the ſame Celtic origin, had firſt heen 
eſtabliſhed in Ireland, had ſent ov. r a colony to the north-weſt coaſts of this iſland, 
and had long been accuſtomed, as well from their old as their new ſeats, to inſeſt 


the 


ons from the frontier provinces, where the genius of war, though _ 15 
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. the Roman * their pyracy and raping, Theſe two. tribes, finding their 
more opulent neighbours. expoſed to invaſſon, ſoon broke over the Roman wall. 

no longer defended by the Raman arms; and though a contemptible enemy ia 
themſe]ves,' met with no teſiſtance from the unwarlike inhabitants. The Britains, 


— 


zecuſtomed to have recourſe to the emperors for defence as well as government, 


made ſupplications to Rome: apd one Jegion was ſent over for their protection. 


This force was an over-match for the barbariang, repelled their invaſion, routed 


dem in every engagements, and having chaced them into their antient limits, rey 


turned in triumph to the defence of the ſouthern provinces of the empire *, . 


I beir retreat brought on a new invaſion of the enemy. The Britains made agein 
 . an. applicatian to Rome, and obtained again the aſſiſtance. of a legion, which 


proved effecual for their relief: But. the Romans, reduced to extremities at 


| home, and fatigued with theſe diſtant expeditions, informed the Britains that they 


muſt no longer look to them for ſuecour, exhorted them to arm in their ow 


| defence, and urged, that as they were now their on maſters, it became them to 
protect by their valour that independance which their antient lords had conferred 
upon them . That they, might leave the iſland with the better grace, the Ro: 


mans aſſiſted them in erecting anew the wall of Severus, which, was huilt entirely 


of ſtone, and which the Britains had not at that time artizans fkilful enqugb 49 


repair T. And having done this laſt good office to. the inhabitants, they bid a 


peek fibre — about the year 448; after being dee e- 16mg 


fiderable part of 777000 „ 
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E abject Britains regarded this preſent. me es Gees, * 
| were in no condition to put in practice the prudent advice given them by the 


Romans, of arming in their own defence, Unaccuſtomed' both to the perils. of 
war, and to the cares of civil government, they found themſelves incapable of 


forming or executing any meaſures for reſiſting the incurſions of the barbarians, 


Gratian alſo and Conſtantine, two Romans who had a little before aſſumed the 
purple in Britain, had carried over into the continent the flower of the-Rriciſh | 


youth; and having periſhed in their unſucceſsful attempts on the imperial throne, 
| had deſpoiled the iſland of thoſe, who, in this deſperate extremity, — 


„ Gildas, Bede, lib. 1. cap. 12. Paull. Diacon. legt. Ln f 43s © it Hearne, 
+ Bede, lib. 1, cap. 12. Gul. Malm. p. 8. e eee ; 
1 Bede, lib. 1. cap. 32. Ann. Beru. P. 44- | 
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to defend it. Tue Picts and Scots, finding that the Romans bad finally relm- 
quiſhed Britain, now regarded the whole as their prize, and attacked the-norther- 
wall with redoubled forces. The Britains, already ſubdued by their- own fears, 
found the ramparts but a weak defence for them; and deſerting their ſtation, left. 

the country entirely open to the inroads of the barbarous enemy; The invaders 
carried devaſlation and ruin along with them ; and exerted to the utmoſt their 
native ferocity, which was not mitigated by the helpleſs condition and ſubmiſſive - 

behaviour of the inhabitants ®; The unhappy” Britains had a third time recourſs 
to Rome, which had declared its reſolution for ever to abandon them. Etius, 

the pa. rician, ſuſtained; at that time, by his valour and magnanimity, the tot- 
tering ruins of the empire, and revived for a moment among the degenerate 
Romans, the ſpirit, as well as diſcipline of their anceſtors- The ; Britiſn ambaſ-- 


fadors carried to him the letter of their countrymen, which was inſcribed, 7h 


Groans f tbe Britains. The tenor of the epiſtle was ſuitable to its ſuperſcription- 
The barbarians, ſay they, on the one hand, chace us into the: ſea z-the ſea, on the 
other, throws us back upon the barbarians ; and -we bave only the bard choice left us, 


of periſbing by the ſwo?d or by the waves : But Etius, preſſed by the arma of 
Attila, the moſt terrible enemy chat ever aſſailed the empire, had no leiſure to 
attend to the complaints of allies, whom. generoſity alone could induce him to 
; aſſiſt . The Britains, thus · rejected, were reduced to deſpair, deſerted their ha- 


bitations, abandoned tillage, and flying for protection to the- foreſta and moun- 


tains, ſuffered equally.from hunger and from the enemy. The. barbarians them» 
ſelves began to feel the preſſures of famine in a country which they had ravaged; . v 
and being harraſſed by the.diſperſed Britains, who had not. dared to reſiſt them in- 


a ar. they retreated with their fpoils into their own country . ; 

Tus Britains, taking advantage of this interval, returned to their uſual ccua-_ 
pations ; and the fayourable ſeaſons, which ſucceeded, ſeconding their induſtry, , 
made them ſoon forget all their paſt miſeries, and reſtored. to them great plenty. 


of all the neceſſaries of life. No more can be imagined to have been poſſeſſed by, 


a people fo rude, who had not, without the aſſiſtance of the Romans, art of ma- 
ſonry ſufficient. to raiſe a ſtone rampart for their own defence: Let the Monkiſh . 


hiſtorians 4, who treat of thoſe events, complain of the luxury of the Britains 
during this period, and aſcribe- to this vice, not to their canardice or improvi· - 


dent councils, A e eee eee i, | Py 


* Gilda, Bede, lib. 1, Azz. Deverlc'p. 45- | 
+ Gildas, Bede, lib. 1. cap. 13. Malmeſbury, lib. 1. cap. 1. 5 Been. p. 48. © | 
4 Chron, Sax. p. 11. Edit, 1692. | Ann, Beverl, p. 45. IRE . 
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. made no proviſions for reſiſting the enemy, who, invited by their former 
-timid behaviour, ſoon threatened them with a nem invaſion. We are not exactly 


informed what ſpecies of civil government the Romans on their departure had 


left among them; but it appears probable, that the great men in the differept 


diſtricts aſſumed 'a kind of regal, tho* precarious. authority z and lived: in a 
great meaſure. independant of each other *. To this diſunion of councils. were 


alſo added the diſputes of theology ; and the diſciples of Pelagius, who was him- 


elf a native of Britain, having increaſed to a great multitude, gave alarm to the 
clergy, who ſeem to have been more intent on reſiſting them, than in oppoſing 
the public enemy +. Labouring under theſe domeſtic evils, and menaced with 


a foreign invaſion, the Britains attended only to the ſuggeſtions of their preſent _ 


fears; and following the councils of Vortigern, prince of Dumnonium, who, 


though ſtained with every vice, poſſeſſed the chief authority among them , they 
: OI LOI ES AREA RIINER and 
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5 O2 eee nations, known either in antient 1 the 


 valour, and love of liberty z the only virtues which can have 


Germans ſeem to have been the moſt diſtinguiſhed both by their manners 
and political inſtitutions, and to have carried to the higheſt pitch the virtues 
8 lace among an 


uncivilized people, where juſtice and humanity are commonly neglected. Kingly 


government, even when eſtabliſhed among the Germaiis, (for it was not univer- 
ſal) poſſeſſed a very limited authority ; and though the ſovereign was uſually 


choſen from amongſt the royal family, he was obliged to be directed in every 


meaſure by the common conſent of the nation, over whom he prefided. When 


any important affairs were tranſacted, all the warriors of the nation met in arms3 
the men of greateſt authority employed perſuaſion to engage their conſent 3 the 


| people expreſſed their approbation by rattling their armour, or their diſſent by 
murmurs; there was no neceſſity for a nice ſcrutiny of votes among a multitude, 
who were uſually carried with a ſtrong current to one fide or the other ; and the 


meaſure, thus ſuddenly choſen by general agreement, was executed with alacritys 
and proſecuted with vigour. Even in war, their princes governed N EX» 


© Gildas, Uſher Ant. Brit. p. 248. 347. 

+ Gildas, Bede, lib. 1. cap. 17. e Matth. Wed. anno 406. H. Hunting. 
lib. 2 5 Spelm. Conc. p. 47, 48. W 
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Tom Britains, entirely. occupied in 3 3 of Chap, I. 
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ample'than by ackodicy” But in peace, che eivil union was in a great meaſure 
diſſolved, and the inferior leaders adinitiſteretl Juſhice,” after an independant man- 


ner, each in his particular drſtrict. Theſe were elected by the votes of the people 
mn their great eouneig; and though fegardd wWas paid to nobility in the choice, 
their perſonal qualities, chiefly der valour, procured them from the ſuffrages 
of their fellow- citizens that honburable but dangeroùs diſtinction. The warriors 
of each tribe attached themſelves to their leader, with the moſt devoted affection 


and moſt unſhaken conſtancy. They attended him 2s his ornament in peace, fs 


"his defence in war, as his council in the adminiſtration of juſtice. Their conſtant 
emulation in militaty renown diſſolved not that inviolable friendſhip which they 
profeſſed to their chieftain and to each other, To die for the honour of their 


| band was chelr chief ambition: To forvive its Uiſgrace, er the death of their 


leader, was infamous. They even cartie#'into the field their women und chil- 
dren, who adopted all the martial ſentiments of the men: And being thus impel- . 


led by every human motive, they were invincible 3 here they were not oppoſed, 
either by the ſimilar manners and inſtitutions of the neighbouring Germans, or by 
the ſuperior diſcipline, arms, and numbers of the Romans . 


Tux leaders and their military companions were maintained by the labour of 


their ſlaves, or by that of the weaker and leſs warlike part of the ſociety, whom | 


they defended; The contributions, which they levied; went nor beyond a bare 


_  Lubſiſtahce; and the honours, arquired by a ſuperior! wan, were tlie only reward 
of their ſuperior dangers and fatigues. All the refined arts of fife were unknown 


among the Germans : Tillage itſelf was almoſt wholly neglected: They ſeem to· 


have been even anxious to prevent any improvements of that nature; and the lead 


em by annually diſtibuting aotw all the land amotig the inhilbicaits bf esch vun. 


lage, prevented them from attaching themſelves to particular poſfltMons, or ma- 


king any fuch progreſs in agriculture as might divert their attention from military 


expeditions, the chief occupation of the community T. 


Tux Saxons had been for ſome time regarded as one of the mot warlike 


tribes of this fierce people, and had become the terror of all the neighbouring na» 


tions . They. had ſpread themſelves from the northern parts of Germany and 
the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, and had taken: poſſeſſion of all the ſea-coaft from the 
mouth of the Rhine to Jutland z whence they had long infeſted by their pyfacies 


: all the eaſtern parts of Britain, and northern of Gaul l. In order to oppoſe their 


inroads, the Romans had eſtabliſhed an officer, whom they called Count > the 


/®. Our, lib. 6 Tacit. de Mor, Germ. + Cafar, lib. 6. Tacits W.,. 
2 Ama, Marcell. lib. 28. Orofius. * enn ˙ ROOF lib. af. cap. 7%. 
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Nn andd as the naval arts can flouriſh only among a Aeihzed people, Chap. 


they ſeem to haye been mote ſucceſsful in repelling the Saxons than any of the 
bother barbarians; by whom they were invaded. The diſſolution of the Roman 
power invited them to renew their inroads z and it was an acceptable eircum- 
ſtance, that the deputies of the Britains appeared among them, and prompte 
them nnn em ede ag So: „ 
dere J 05% 30D 

" Hanetsr,and: Horſa were two deen * pole Bet cefedt 
Saxons, and were tuch celebrated both for their valour' and — NG 
were believed, as moſt of the Sixon ptitices, to be ſprung from Woden, Who 
was worſhipped as 4 God among thoſe nations, and they ire ſaid'to be his grest 
grandſons *; a circiimſtante which added much to their authority, We ſhalt 
not attempt to trace any bigher the origin of thoſe princes and nations. It is evi- 
dent what fruitleſs labour it muſt be to ſedrch in thoſe barbarous #hd illiterate apes 
for the annals of a people, when their firſt leaders, known-in-aiy true hiffory,. 
were believed by them to be the fourth in'deſcent from a fabulous/deity; or from 
| a man, exalted by ignorance into thut character. The dark induſtry of ah 
rians, led by remote analogies of names, or by uncertain traditions, would in vain 
attempt to 8 E Wen overs 2 N Way 


5 Foe nations. 


" Tazsz two FAY odſervin tVing che ater provinces & TTY FR be ON 
pied by a warlike and neceffitous people; and the rich provinces of Gaul 
conquered or over-tun' by other German tribes, found je eaſy to perſunde thieit 
countrymen to embrace the ſole entetprize, which prömiſed a favourable*6ppur-- 
 tunity of diſplaying their valour and gratifying their avidiry. They embarktd 
their troops i in three veſſels, and abour the years 449 or 450}, carried over 1600- 
men, who landed in the iſle of Thane, and immediately marched to the defence 
of the Britains a againſt the northern invaders, The Scots and PiQts were unable 
to reliſt the valour of theſe duxifiatics ; and the Britains, applauding their ow 


wiſdom. in calling over the Saxons, hoped thenceforth to enjoy peate and ſeciifi 
| under the ki 5 protection of that warlike people. * 


Bor Heogiſt and Horſa, perceiving , from. their ealy' vidtory. o. over the Scots 


and Picts, with what facility they Ss fahdue the Britains chemſelves, who My - 
not been able to reſiſt theſe feeble invaders, were determined to conquer and fi 5 


eee not for the defence of their de Allies. They 


2 * rod Will. Malm. p. 8. - -® Bede, lib. 1. cap. 18. n Þ: 13. — 
t Saxon Chronicle, 3 "Gul — 11. Hunt ngton, lib. 2. . 309, Echelwerd. 
p. 728. | 
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Chap. I. intelligence e the fertility and niches of Britain 3 and i 7 
W | certain conqueſt,” which might be made over a people, ſo long diſuſed to arms, 
5 * who, being now cut off from the Roman empire. of which they were a. province 


during ſo many ages, had not yet acquired any union among themſelves, and were 


de void of all affection to their new liberties, and of all national attachments and 
regards j. The vices and puſillanimity of Vortigern, the Britiſh leader, were a 
new ground of hopes; and the Saxons in Germany, following ſuch -agreeable 
proſpects, ſoon re · inforced Hengiſt and Horſa with 5000, men, who came over 
in ſeventeen veſſels. The Britains began now to entertain apprehenſſons of their 


allies, whoſe numbers they found continually augmenting; but thought of no 


remedy, except in a paſſive: ſubmiſſion and connivance. This weak expedient 
ſoon failed them. The Saxons ſought a quarrel by complaining that_their ſub- 
Gdies were ill paid, and their proviſions withdrawn ; And immediately taking 
off the maſk, they formed an alliance with the. Pitts 408 Scots, and N o 
n hoſtilicy againſt the Britains . 

Tux Britains impelled by theſe 1 70 extremities, pit full 15 8 
1 their treacherous auxiliaries, were neceſſitated to take arms; having 
depoſed /ortigern, Who had. become odious from his vices, and fron the bad 
event of his raſh councils, they put themſelves under the command bf bis ſon, 
Vortimer . They fought many battles with their enemies ; and tho? the vic- 


xories in theſe actions be diſputed between the Britiſh and Saxon annaliſts, the 


progreſs ſtill made by the Saxons prove that the advantage was commonly on 


- their öde. In one battle, however, fought at Eglesford, now Ailsford, Horſa 
the Saxon general, was ſlain ; and left the ſole command over his countrymen in 


the hands of Hengiſt 5. This active general, continually re inforced by freſh 
numbers from Germany, carried devaſtation into the moſt remote corners of 
Britain 3 and being chiefly anxious to ſpread the terror of his arms, he ſpared 
neither age, nor ſex, nor condition, wherever he marched. with his victorious 
forces. The private and public edifices of the Britains were reduced to aſhes : 
The prieſts. were ſlaughtered on the altars by theſe idolatrous ravagers : The 
biſhops and nobility ſhared the fate of the vulgar : The people flying into the 
mountains and deſerts, were intercepted and butchered in heaps : Some were 


” To glad to accept of life and ſervitude under their victors: Others, deſerting their 


native country, took ſhelter in the province of Armorica z where being chari- 


|| Chron, Sax, P. 12, Ann, Beverl. p. 49. + Bede, lib. 1. cap. 15. Nennius, cap. 3 + : 


Gildas, 6. 5 Bede, lib. 1. cap. 15. Gildas Saxon Chron. p. 12, 13. Ann. Beverl, p. 0. 
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47 received by a 18814 of this kame language and manners, chey ſettled in- Chap. I. 


great numbers, and gave the country the name of Brittany. 
Tux Britiſh writers aſſign one cauſe, which facilitated the entrance of the. 
Saxons-into this iſland ; the love, with which Vortigern was at firſt ſeized. for 
Rovena, the daughter of. Hengiſt, and which that artful warrior made uſe of to 
blind the eyes of the imprudent monarch +. The ſame hiſtorians add, that Vor- 

timer died; and Vortigern, being reſtored to the throne, accepted of. a feſtival 
from giſt, at Stonehenge ; where 300 of his nobility were treacherouſly, 


flaugzite 2 himſelf detained captive . But theſe ſtories ſeem to have been 


invented cl Welſh authors, in order to palliate the weak reſiſtance made at 
firſt by theic countrymen, and to account. * the rapid progrels and ee, de- 
vaſtations of the Saxons J. | 

Arzu the death of. Vortimen, fr I Bog 2 Briraio, tho! of 3 8 
was inveſted with. the command over his countrymen, and endeavoured, not 
without ſucceſs, to unite them in their reſiſtance againſt the Saxons. Theſe. con- 
teſts increaſed. the animoſity between the two nations, and rouzed the military, 
' ſpirit of the antient inhabitants, which had before been ſunk into ſuch a fatal 
lethargy. Hengiſt, however, notwithſtanding. their oppoſition, ſtill kept his 
ground in Britain ; and in order. to divide. the forces and attention of the 


Britains, he called over a new tribe of Saxons under the command of his brother 


Octa, and of Ebiſſa, the ſon of Octa; and he ſettled them in Northumberland. 
He himſelf remained in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, and laid the foundation 
of the kingdom of Kent, comprehending the county of that name, Middleſex,. 
Eſſex, and part of Surrey. He fixed his. royal feat-ar-Canterbury z. where he 

governed about forty years, and he died in or near. the year 488; leaving his 
new acquired dominions to his poſterity, 


Tas ſucceſs of Hengiſt excited the avidity of the other inhabitants of the” 
northern regions of Germany; and at different times, and under different leaders, 
they flocked over in multitudes to the invaſion of this iſland. Theſe conquerors 
were chiefly compoſed, of three tribes, the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes $, who 
paſſed, all of them, under the common appellation, ſometimes of Saxons, ſome - 
de ef Augiey 4. and ſpeaking the ſame language, a 


Me lib, 1. cap. Ig. ' Uſher. p. 226. Gildas, 6 24 f Nennios. Galfr. lib. 6. cap. 12. 
ennius, cap. 47. Galfr. I | Stillingfleer's Orig. Britt. p. 324, 325- 

§ Bede, lib. 1. cap. 18. Ethelwerd, p. 843. Edit. Camdeni. Chron. Sax. p. 12, Ann Beverl. 
p. 78. The inhabitants of Kent and the iſle of Wight were Jutes, Eſſex, Middleſex, Surrey, Suſſex, 
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Chap. I. PRA inſtitutions, they were naturally. led, from theſe cauſes, as well as 1 8 


their common intereſt, to unite themſelves againſt the antient inhabitants. The 
reſiſtance, however unequal, was ſtill maintained by the Britains; but became 
every day more feeble : And their misfortunes admitted of few intervals, till they - 
were driven into Cornwal and Wales, and received protection from the remote 
ſituation or. inacceſſible mountains of thoſe countries, 


Tu firſt Saxon ſate\ after that of Kent, which was eſtabliſhed in Wi 
was the kingdom of South - Saxony. In the year 477 , Ella a Saxon chief- 
train, brought over an army from Germany; and landing in the ſouthern coaſt, 
proceeded to take poſſeſſion of the neighbouring territory. The Britains, now 
armed, abandoned not tamely their poſſeſſions ; nor were they expelled, till de- 
feated in many battles by their warlike invaders.” The moſt memorable action, 
mentioned by hiſtorians, is that of Mearcredes-Burn *; where, tho* the Saxons 
ſeem to have obtained the victory, they ſuffered ſo conſiderable a loſs, as ſomewhat 
retarded the progreſs of their conqueſts, But Ella, re-inforced by freſh num- 
bers of his countrymen, again took the field againſt the Britains; and laid ſiege 
to Andred Ceaſter, which was defended by the garriſon and inhabitants with deſ- 
perate valour T. The Saxons, enraged by this reſiſtance, and by the fatigues | 
and dangers which they had ſuſtained, redoubled their efforts againſt the place, 
and when maſters of it, put all their enemies to the ſword without diſtinction. 
This deciſive advantage ſecured the conqueſts of Ella, who aſſumed the name 
of King, and extended his dominion over Suffex and a great part of Surrey, 
He was ſtopped in his progreſs to the eaſt by the kingdom of Kent: In that 
to the weſt, by another nine: of Saxons, who had 1 poſſeſſion of that terri- 
cory. 


Tus Saxons, from the e of the country in which they ſettled, were 
called the Weſt-Saxons, and landed in the year 495, under the command of 
Cerdic, and of his ſon Kenric T. The Britains were, by paſt experience, ſo 
much om their guard, and ſo well prepared to receive the enemy, that they gave 
battle to Cerdic the very day of his landing; and tho' vanquiſhed, till defended, 
for ſome time, their liberties againſt the inyaders. None of the other tribes of 
Saxons met with fuch vigorous reſiſtance, or exerted ſuch valour and perſe- 
verance in puſhing their conqueſts, Cerdic was even obliged to Gll for- the 
aſſiſtance of his countrymen from the kingdoms of Kent and Sufſes, as well as 
from Germany; and he was thence Joined by a freſh any, under the command 


—HH;ö ß m Chee: BD. abs. Blew, Wigs. 
4 Hen Huntin. lib, z. 3 Will. Malm. lib. 1. cap. 1. P. 12. Chron. Sax. p. 15. 
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of Porte, of his ſons Bleda and Megla e. Strengthened by theſe 1 
be fought in the year 308 a deſperate battle with the Britains, commanded by 


Nazan - Leod, their leader, who was victorious in the beginning of the action, and 


routed the wing in which Cerdic himſelf commanded. But Kenric, who had 
. prevailed in the other wing, brought timely aſſiſtance to his father, and reſtored 


the battle, which ended in a complete victory on the ſide of the Saxons +. 


Nazan-Leod periſhed with 5000 of his army: But left the Britains more 


| weakened than diſcouraged by his degth. The war ſtill continued, tho! the ſuc- - 


_ ceſs was commonly on the ſide of the Saxons, whoſe ſhort ſwords and cloſe man- 


ner of fighting, gave them great advantage over the miſſile weapons of the Bri- 
| tains, Cerdic was not wanting to his good fortune; and in order to extend his 
"Op conqueſts, he laid fiege to Mount Badon or Baneſdowne near Bath, whither the 


moſt obſtinate of the diſcomfited Britains had retired. The ſouthern Britains in 


this extremity applied for aſſiſtance to Arthur, prince of the Silutes, whoſe heroic 


valour now ſuſtained the declining fate of his country 1. This is that Arthur ſo 
much celebrated by the ſongs of Thalieſſin, and the other Britiſh bards, and whoſe 


military atchieyements have been blended with ſo many fables as to give occaſion for 


entertaining a doubt of his real exiſtence, But poets, tho? they disfigure the moſt 
certain hiſtory by their fictions, and uſe ſtrange liberties with truth where they are 
: the ſole hiſtorians, as among the Britains, have commonly ſome foundation for their 


3 wildeſt exaggerations. Certain it is, that the ſiege of Badon was raiſed by the 


Britains in the year 520, and the Saxons there diſcomfited in a great battle jy. 
This misfortune ſtopped the progreſs of Cerdic ; but was not ſuFicient to wreſt 
from him the conqueſts, which he had already made. He and his ſon, Kenric, 
| who ſucceeded him, eſtabliſhed the kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons or of Weſſex 


over the counties of Hants, Dorſet, Wins, Berks, and the Iſle of Wight, and left 
their new acquired dominions to their poſterity, Cerdic died in 534 $, Kenric | 


in 5604+. , 

Wann the Saxons made this progreſs in the ſouth, their countrymen were 
not leſs active in other quarters. In the year 527 J, a great tribe of adven- 
turers, under ſeveral leaders, landed on the eaſt-coaſt of Britain 3 and after 
fighting many battles,” of which hiſtory has preſerved no particular account, 
they eſtabliſhed three ne kingdoms in this iſland. Uſa aſſumed the title of king 
of the Eaſt-Anglez in 375 Crida thar of Mercia in 38 5 N; and Erkenwin that 


„ Chron, Sax. p. 17. + H. Hunting. Hb. 2. Ethelwerd, lib. 1. Chron. Sax. p. 17. 
N Huntiog. lib. 8. __ I Gilday, TO 4 YA lib, 2. 5 Will. Mala. 
Ethelwerd. HI. Huotingdon, lib. 2. H n 2. bid. 
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I. of Faft-Saxbny or 'Efſex-nearly about the ſutne time ; but e ends uncehtile. 


„ e ie Kingdom was difmembeted from chest -of Kent, and comprehendec 
Effex, Niddleſtx, and part of 'Herrfordlhive! That of the Balt-Angies, -the 


counties of Cambfichge, Suffolk and Notfolk : Mercia was extended wer all che 
middle counties, from the banks ef the Severn, to abe Hromiers of thele 0 
Kingdoms. 8 mmpg ” 
Tax, Saxons,. ſoon after whe landing of Heng, 10 | mene in Nor- 
thumberland; but meeting With an obſtinate reſiſtance, and making but ſmall 
ſs. in ſubduing the inhabitants, their affairs were in fo Unfettled a *conti-- 


don, that none of their princes for a long time affumedl the appellarion of king. 
At laſt, in 547.*, Ida, a Saxon prince of great merit +, Who claimet/a deſcent, 


48 did all the cher princes of that nation, from Woden, drought over à rein- 


forcement from Germany, and enabled the Northumbtians to catry on their 
conqueſts againſt the” Britains, He efititely fubGutd the "county, now /called- | 
| Northumberland, the Vithopric of Durham, as well as ſome” of the fourhveiſt: 
counties of . 3: and he aſſumed the crown under the title or "King ef Ber. 


nicia. Nearly about the ſame time, Ella, atiother Saxon printe, having con- 


; quered Lantaſhire, and the greateſt p aft 6f Yorlkfhire, rectived” the W ee 
of King of Deiri tf. Theſe two Lg dene were anteil in the peiſon of w 
grandſon of 19a, who. married. Acca, the dzughter of fla; and expelliug te 

brother, Edwin, eſtabliſhed one of the moſt powerful of fs Sessp kinga, 

under the title of Northumberland. "How far his dominiom extended into che 
country now called Scotland is Uncertain; but it cannot de Ubibred, that alk; 
the lowlands, ef cially the eaſt: coaſt of that ae were peopled in a great 

meaſure from 1 tho? [the expe: itions, "wade by ehe Tevetal Saxon d- 
venturere, have eſcaped, the records of. hiſtory The lang gbage, Tpoke in theſe 


countries, which is purely Saxon, is bg prob” of ike event, than can be 


oppoſed by the imperfect, or 8 1. annals, which-are eggs da dag 
the * hilloriane. 
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years, the Heptarchy, or ſeven Saxon kingdoms, in Britain ; and the whole 
"ſouthern part of the iſtand;! encept Wales and Oornwal, had totally changed its 
inhabitants, language, rilfvins, and political inftivitlons, _ Phe'"Brirains, under 


* Chron. Sax. p. 19. * Wore bg * e * 4 
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the, Roman Gable, had made ſuch advances towards arts wa civil manners, Chap, L. 


| dw, they, had built ryency-eight confiderable cities within their province, beſides 


a great number of villages and country-ſeats - ;, but the fierce conquerors, by 
: 1 thy 1 now ſubdued, threw every Mgr. back! into antient barbarity : 


4 +++ + 


4 bike 2 
tories, or were inflan 
tants. As the Saxons. came N at erde in A oak, the Bring, 


| however ar firſt unwarlike, were tempred to make refiſtance”; and hoſtilities, be 
thereby prolonged, proved more deſtructive to both parties, eſpecially to the 
vanquiſhed. | The firſt invaders from Germany, itiftead of excluding other ad- 
venturers, hg muſt ſhare with them the ſpoils and rty of the antient 2 
habitants, were obhged to invite over freſh ſapplies from hewown country; and 
aà⁊ tal extermination of the Britains became the ſole t for Providing a 
ſettlement and ſudſiffarice to the new planters. Hence there have been found in 
kar: few conqueſts more ruinous than'that tre rage ml f"refolutions 
more violent than that which! they introduced; | 
80 dong 4 the contelt \ was maintained, with the” 88 A * Pe 5 on 
princes preſerved; an uyion'of councils and intereſts; Tait af alter the Britains were 
| 9 up in the barreu egunkries of Cornwal and Wales, and x gave no farther in · 
 quietude to the conquergrs., the band of alliance was, in a great meaſure diſſolved 
among the princes of the Heptarchy and tho! one ſeems ſtill ro have. been 
allowed or to have aſſumed an aſcendant aver the whole, his authority, if it ought - 
ever to be deemed regular. or legal, was extremely limited 3 and each ſtare acted 
as if it had been totally ſeparate and independant. of the reſt, Wars, therefore, 
and revolutions and giſſentiqns were unavoidable among a turbulent and milicary 
people; and theſe events, however intricate or confuſed, ſhould now become the 
Re ages our attention. But, added ta the difficulty of carrying on at once the 
ſeven independant Kjngdotns, there is a 1755 giſcouragement to a writer 
a. from the uncertainty, at lealt barrenneſs of the accounts tranfinitted to . 


The Monks, he were the only. annaliſts during, thoſe ages, lived remote from 


public affairs, conſidered the civil tranſactions as entirely ſubordinate to the eccle- 
Gaſtical,. and belides partaking of the i and barbarity, which were theh 


W on were, in ugly infected | with credulity, with the love We and 
3 5 OT » * Gildas, Dede, lib. 1. | ; 
5 i ve 21 EC. 46 at 3 D 2 F Ou N with 
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£ with a propenſity to impoſture 3 ; vices. "matt inſeparable from” their profe | on, 
and manner of life. The hiſtory of that period abounds in names, but is ex- 
tremely barren of events; or the events are related ſo much without cirrum- 
ſtances and cauſes, that the moſt profound. or molt eloquent writer myſt deſpair 
of rendering them either inſtructive or entertaining to the reader. Even the great 
learning and vigorous imagination of Milton Junk under the weight 3 z and "this 
author. ſcruples not to declare, that he eſteems the ſkirmilhes'of Kites or crows 
equally deſerving of a particular narrative, as the confuſed: tranſactions and battles 
of the Saxon Heptareby . In order, however, to connect the events in ſome 
tolerable meaſure, we ſhall give a ſuceinct account of the ſucceſſions of kin 8, and 


of the revolutions in each . 8 agg with chat e 9 5 
which was the ri eſtabliſhed. wn 


7 e 17 4 


der The KINGDOM, 5 7 


| Escus ſuccroded bis facher, Hengiſt,. in, the r of Kent ;. but — 
not to have poſſeſſed the military reputation enjoyed by tha conqueror, who 
firſt made way for the entrance of the Saxon arms into Britain. All the Saxons, 
| who ſought the fame of valour, or new eſtabliſhments by arms, flocked to the 
ſtandard of Ella, Kiog of Suſſex, who was carrying on fucceſsful war againſt 
the Britains, and laying the foundations of a new kingdom. Eſeus was contented 
to poſſeſs | in tranquillity the kingdom of Kent, which he left in 512 to his fon 
Ota, in whoſe time the Eaſt- Saxons eſtabliſhed their monarchy, and diſmem- 
dered the provinces of Eſſex and Middlefex from that of Kent. His death, after | 
twenty two years reigu, made room for his ſon Hermenric in 534, who per- 
formed nothing memorable during, a reign of thirty-rwo years z except affociat- 
ing with him his ſon, Ethelbert, in the government, in order the better to ſecure 


the ſucceſſion in bis family, and prevent ſuch revolutions as. are incident tO a tur- 
bulent and barbarous monarchy. _ | 'P 


Ernzryrxr revived the reputation of his family, which bad nge ſot 
ſome generations. The inactivity of his predeceſſors, and the ſituation of his 
country, ſecured from all hoſtility with the Britains, ſeems to have much weakened 
the warlike genius of the Kentiſh Saxons ;. and Ethelbert, io his firſt attempt to 
aggrandize his country, and diſtinguiſh bis own name, met with very bad ſuc- 
ceſs T. He was twice diſcomfited in battle by Ceaulin, King of Weſen; and 

obliged to yield the ſuperiority in the nn * * monarch, who 
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preſerves 


* 
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an no dess sden e his victory, and by ſubjeQing the 1 Suſſex, . 
excited Jealouſy in all the other princes. An aſſociation was formed againſt. 


him: and Echelbert, entruſted with the command of the allies, fought him in a 


great battle, and obtained a deciſive victory ®.. Ceaulin died ſoon after 3 and 
Ethelbert ſucceeded as well to his aſcendant arnong the Saxon ſtates, as to his 
other ambitious. and exorbitant projects. He reduced all the princes, except the 


kingof Northumberland, to a ſtri& dependance upon. him 3 and even eſtabliſhed 


himſelf by e eee Mercia, the moſt extenſive of the Saxon king- 


doms. Apprehenſive, however, of a dangerous league againſt him, like that by 
which he himſelf had been enabled to overthrow Ceaulin, he had the prudence to 


reſign the throne of Mercia ro Webba, the rightful: heir, the ſon of Crida, who 
had firſt founded that monarchy. - But governed ſtill by ambition more than by 
Juſtice, he gave Webba poſſeſſion of the crown on ſuch conditions, as rendered 


him little better than a tributary prince under his artful benefactor. 


Bor the moſt memorable and moſt fortunate- event, which diſtinguiſhed the. 


rfign of this great prince, was the introduction of the Chriſtian religion among 


the Engliſh Saxons. The ſuperſtition of the Germans, particularly that of the 
Saxons, was of the groſſeſt and moſt barbarous kind ; and being founded on cer- 


tain traditional tales, received from their anceſtors, not reduced to any ſyſtem, 
not-ſupported by political inſtitutions, like that of the Druids, it ſeems to have 
made little impreſſion on its votaries, and to have eaſily reſigned its place to the 

new doctrine promulgated to them. Woden, whom they believed the anceſtor 


of all their princes, was regarded as the God of war, and, by a natural conſe- 
- quence, became their ſupreme deity,” and the chief object of their religious wor- 

' ſhip. They believed, that, if they obtained the favour of this divinity by their 
valour, (for they made leſs account of the other virtues) they would be admitted 
after their death into his hall, and repoſing on couches, would fatiate themſelves 
with ae from the ſkulls of their enemies, whom they had ſlain in battle. In- 
cited by this ĩdea of paradiſe, which gratified at once the paſſion of revenge and 
that of intemperance, the ruling inclinations of barbarians, they deſpiſed the dan» 
gers of war, and encreaſed their native ferocity agaioſt the vanquiſhed by their 
religious prejudices. We know little of the other theological tenets of the 


Saxons : We only learn that they were idolaters ; that they worſhipped the ſun 
and moon; that they adored the god of thunder, under the name of Thar ; that 
| they had images in their temples; that they practiſed ſacrifices ; believed firmly 
in ſpells and inchantments z/ and admitted in general a ſyſtem of doctrines, which 
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Chap. L che wildeſt extravagance, if propounded $0 thoſs who aro-wonTamilirized 20! it 
| flom cheir earlieſt infancy. 5 PH e ee eee, ty 
Tux conftanc. hoftilicies which the” See maintained EY u Dabei | 
would naturally indiſpoſt them from receiving the Chriſtian fach, when preach 
ce to them by ſuch inveterats enemies; and perhaps the Britains,” as is obje&ed! = N 
to them, by Gildas and Bede, were not over fond of communicating'to' their; rue: 
* invaders the doctrine of eternal life and ſalvation, © But as 4 eivillzed" people, 
| however ſubdued by arms, ill maintain « ſenfible ſuperiority over barbarous and? 
ignotant, nations, all the other northern conquerors of Europe had been already | 
induced to embrace the Chriſtian faith, which they found" eſtabliſhed in the em“ 
pite z and it was Timpoſhble' hut the Saxons; informed of this eventz mult Have! - 
regarded with ſome degree of venerution & dbctrine which Hud equfrec the aften- 
ö .dant over all their brethren; ' Hbwever limited it their views, they ci not burr | 
have perceived a degree of cultivation in the ſouthern counties beyond what they” Sh 
themfelves poſſefd{z- and it was naturalifor them to yield to that ſuperior know- + 0 
ledge; as well as zeal, by Wp FRV 
eren at this! time difMiguiſheds' Sol Joint Milne 4-201 
Bur theſe cauſes might long Is failed Weed eee elbd had not / a 
| favourable incident prepared the means of introducing Chriſtianity into Kent. 
Pets Ethelbert, in his father's lifetime, had married Bertha, the:only daughter of Ca- 
= 5 ribert, King of Paris *; one of the deſcendants of Clovis, the. conqueror of Gaul; 
=_ but before he was admitted to this alliance, he was obligedto-ſtipylate, that tb 
| | princeſs ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of her religion ; a conceſſion not difficult s- 
bo obtained from the idolatrous\Saxons f. Bertha brought over a French biſhop 
to the court of Canterbury; and being Zealous for the propagation of her reli- 
gion, ſhe had been very aſſiduous in ber devotional exerciſes, had ſupported tho 
credit of her faith by an irreproachable conduct, and. had employed every art of 
inſmuation and addreſs-to reconcile her huſband 0 her religitus principles; © Herr 
popularity ini the ooh, and her inſtuenee over Ethelbert, had ſo well pavetl the N 
way for the reception of the Chriſtian doctrine; that Gregory, ſirnamed the Great, 5 
the preſent Roman pontiff, began to entertain hopes of effectunting a project, | 
which he himſelf; before he mounted the Pape TO TTY FI e _ 
converting” the Britiſh Suren. 3 * NN a0 * 


ep Ir happened, that this prelute; det e- private 
_ . the market-place of Rome ſome Sixon'youttis r ede, N the Roman 
merchants, in their trading voyages to Britain, Rad boogiit WE heron + 


. Greg. of Tours, lib. 9. cap. 26, H. e | F 
ag lib. 1. * 3 1 | 
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dender eee Ake 0 fe they CEE and b told they 
"were Angles, he rephed, that they pughtmoere-properly to be denominated angels ;- 

And it was a'pity that/the'Prince of Dagkneſsſliould:enjoy ſo fait a prey, and chat 
- "MM beautifbl - a fromtiſpiece | ſhouldroover a mind devoid of internal (grace and. . | 

righteouſneſs. ' Enquiring farther contceraing the name of | their. province, the 5 
vas informed, chat it wWas Deiri, a diviſion" of Northumberland: Driri / replied | 
be, that is good / They are'talled/ to abe "mercy f 'Gad from:his: anger,” De ira. Br 

tobat is the name F the King f 'tbut '-provinee? He was told it . or Als: 

Alllelaiab, eried be: '#Fe miſt entliavour' that abe proifer-ef Ga be. 
country. Moved by "theſe alluſtons, which appeated to him o = 
mined to undertake himfelf-a.mifſioniinto-Briwin:; and having abtained-the Pope's. 

_ permiſſion, he prepared for that dangerous journey: But his popularity at home 

was ſo. great, chat the Romans, un willing to expoſe him to ſuch hazards,” oppo-- 

F ee enge ene e Nl 

. Tun controverſy between the RE and the Chriſtians was not codretycool-- | a 

du in that age; und no pontiff before Gregory had ever curried to greater exceſſes 
wis intemperate acal against the fortner religion. Tie had declared war. agaioſt 3 = 

all the precious monuments of the {antients, und oven againſt their writings ;. 

Which. eee the train of this own-wit, 23 well us the ſtyle of his an- 

. , he had not tuſte nor genius ſuſficient to comprehend. Ambitious-to- 

diſtinguiſ his pomificateby the converſion of the Britiſls Saxons, he pitcherl on . 
Auguſtine, = Roman monk, und ſent bim wirk- fereg allouiates'to preach dhe go SSR 
Peel inthiviſkind.” Theſethificharits, terrified with the dangers, which might 

attend their propoling e newdeRrine'to PPP 'of : whole language ox 

they were entirely ignorame, Mopped ſome time in France, andfent back Auguſ- 

tine 10 lay the hazards and dificulties/before the Pope, and crave his permiſion 

to deſiſt from the undertuking. But Gregory echorted them to perſevere in their 
(purpoſe; adviſed them to chuſe ſome interpreters from among the Franka, ho 
till ſpoke the Tame 'language-with the Saxote'®, and recommended them to the 

good offices of Queen Brunehaut, who had at this time uſurped the ſovereign 
power in their county. This prineeſa, cho) ſtained with every vice of treachery 

and cruelty, either poſſeſſed or: pretended great real for the cauſe 1 and Gregory 

e that to her friendly AYE? mo A * e e " 
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un on his arrival in Kent in the year 397, found the danger much 


less than he had apprehended. Ethelbert, already well diſpoſed towards the 


Chriſtian faith, aſſigned him a habitation i in the iſle of Thanet; and ſoon alter 


admitted him to a conference. Apprehenſive, however, that ſpells or enchant- 
ments might be employed againſt him by prieſts, who brought an unknown wor- 


© ſhip from a diſtant country, he took the precaution of receiving them in the open 
air, where he believed the force of their magic would be more eaſily diſſipated +. 


Here Auguſtine, by means of his i interpreters, delivered to him the tenets of the 
. Chriſtian faith, and promiſed him eternal joys above, and a kingdom in heaven 


vithout end, if he would be perſuaded to receive that ſalutary doctrine. ** Þ Your 


de. Forde and iſes,” replied Ethelbert, <* are fair; but becauſe they are new 


% and uncertain, I cannot entirely yield to them, and relinquiſh the principles, 
8 'which I and my anceſtors have ſo long. maintained. You are welcome, how- 
ever, to remain here in peace; and as you have undertaken ſo long a journey, 


s ſolely, as appears, for What you believe to be for our advantage, I will ſupply 


* you with all neceſſuries, and pra you to deliver our doctrine to wy ſub- 


jects l. 


Avouvs ring, encouraged by this e reception, ions FAR now a | a proſ- 


| pet of ſucceſs, proceeded with redoubled zeal to preach the goſpel to the Kent- 
g Iſh Saxons. He attracted their attention by the auſterity of his manners, by the 
- ſevere penances to which he ſubjected himſelf, by the abſtinence and ſelf. denial 


. | which he practiſed: And having excited their wonder by a courſe of life, which 


appeared ſo contrary to nature, he procured more eaſily their belief for miracles, 


Which, it was pretended, he wrought for their converſion $. Influenced by theſe 
- motives, and by the declared favour of the court, numbers of the Kentiſh men 
. were baptized ; and the King: himſelf was perſuaded to ſubmit to that rite of 
Chriſtianity. His example wrought powerfully on his ſubjects; but he employ- 


ed no force to bring them over to the new doctrine. Auguſtine thought proper, 


in the commencement of his miſſion, to aſſume the appearance of the greateſt le- 
nity; and he told Ethelbert, that the ſervice of Chriſt muſt be eatirely voluntary, 


and that no violence gs ever to de uſed in propagating | a ener; A doc- 


trine 4. 


Tux maten a diet of chaſe ſpiritual n ant . hs . | 


Romans; who now exulted as much in thoſe _—_ ht as ere 


Higden, Polychron. lib. 5. Chron, Sax. p. 3. 

+ Bede, lib. 1. cap. 23. H. Hunting. lib. 3. Brompton, p. 729. e are. 
| T Bede, lib. 1. cap, 25. Chron. W. Thorn. p. 1759. _ 

| Bede, lib. 1. cap. 2g. H. Hunting, lib. 3. Brompton, „ 730... 3 

5 Bede, lib, 1. cap. 26. + Bede, lib. 1, cap. 26. Kad . ä 
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had ever done in their moſt ſanguinary triumphs, and moſt ſplendid victories. 
Gregory wrote a letter to Ethelbert, in which, after informing him, that the end 
of the world was approaching, he exhorted him to diſplay his zeal in the conver- 
ſion of his ſubjects, to exert rigour againſt the worſhip of idols, and to build up 

the good work of holineſs by every expedient of exhortation, terror, blandiſh- 
ment or correction ® : A doctrine more ſuitkble to that age, and to the uſual pa- 
pal maxims, than the tolerating principles which Auguſtine had thought it pru- 


dent to inculcate. The pontiff alſo anſwered ſome queſtions, which the miſ- 


ſionary had put concerning the government of the new church of England. Be- 
ſides other queries, which it is not neceſſary here to relate, Auguſtine aſked» 
Whether couſin-germans might be allowed to marry? Gregory anſwered, that that 
liberty had indeed been formerly granted by the Roman law ; but that experience 
had ſhown, that no poſterity could ever come from ſuch marriages ; and he 
therefore prohibited them. Auguſtine aſks, ¶ beiber a woman pregnant might be 
baptized? Gregory anſwers, that he ſees no objection. How ſoon after the birth 
the child might receive baptiſm? It was anſwered, Immediately, if requiſite. 
How ſoon a huſband might have commerce with his wife after ber delivery? Not till 
the had given ſuck to her child; a practice to which Gregory exhorts all women. 


Chap. I. 


How ſoon a man might enter the church, or receive the ſacrament, after having had 


commerce with his wife? It was replied, that unleſs he had approached her with- 
out deſire, merely for the ſake of propagating his ſpecies, he was not free from 
ſin; but in all caſes it was requiſite for him, before he entered the church. or 


communicated, to purge himſelf by prayer and ablution z and ought not, even | 


after uſing theſe precautions, to participate immediately of the ſacred duties +, 
There are ſome other queſtions and replies ſtill more indecent and more ridicu- 
lous 1. And on the whole, it appears, that Gregory and his miſſionary, if ſym- 


pathy of manners have any influence, were better calculated than men of more 


refined underſtandings, for 1 a progteſs with the n and barbarous 
Saxons. 


. Bede, lib; 1 Cap. 32. Brompton, p p. 732. Spell. Cone. p. 86. 
+ Bede, lib. 1. cap. 27. Spell. Conc. p. 97, 98. 99, &c. 
t Avguſtine aſks, Si mulier menſtrua conſuetudine tenetur, an ecchefiam intrare ei licet, aut Awe com- 


anunionis ſacramenta percipere ? Gregory anſwers, Sanitæ communioni: myſirrium in eiſdem dieb us perei- 


pere non debet probiberi. Si autem ex ven ratione m gna percipere nin praſunitur, laudanda off, Au- 
guſtine aſks, Si po/ illufionem, que per ſomnum ſolet accidere, wel corpus domini quilitet arcipere waleat ; 


wel, fi ſacerdos fit, ſacra ie e Gregory anſwers this learned queſtion by _ learned. 


diſtinctions. | | 
Vo. Ke 1 | = Tax 
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Tun more to facilitate the reception of Chriſtianity, Gregory injoined Auguſ- ; 
tine to remove the idols fron · the Heathen altars, but not to deſtroy the altars 
themſelves z becauſe the people, he ſaid, would be allured to frequent the Chri- 


ſtian worſhip, when they found it celebrated in a place, which they were. ac- 


ceuſtomed to revere as ſacred. And as the Pagans practiſed ſacrifices, and feaft- 


ed with the prieſts on their offerings, he alſo exhorted the miſſionary to perſuade 
them, on Chriſtian feſtivals, to kill their cattle in the neighbourhood of the 
church, and to indulge themſelves in thoſe cheerful entertainments to which they 
had been habituated . Theſe political .compliances ſhow, that notwithſtand- 
ing his; ignorance and prejudices, he was not unacquainted with the arts of go- 
verning mankind. Auguſtine was conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
endowed by Gregory with authority over all the Britiſh} churches, and received 


the pall, a badge of eccleſiaſtical honour, from Rome +. Gregory alſo adviſed 


him not to be too much elated with bis gift of working miracles 1 and as Au- 
uſtine, proud of the ſucceſs of his miſſion, ſeemed to think himſelf intitled to 


extend his authority over the biſhops of Gaul, the Pope informed him, that they 


lay entirely without the bounds of his juriſdiction ). 
_ Taz marriage of Ethelbert with Bercha, and much more his embracing Chri- 


ſtianity, begot a connexion of his ſuhjects with the French, Italians, and other 
nations on the continent, and tended to reclaim them from that groſs * 


and barbarity, in which all the Saxon tribes had been hitherto involved 5j. 
alſo enacted 4, with the conſent of the ſtates of his kingdom, a body of laws, = : 


| firſt written laws promulgated by any of the northern conquerors z and bis reign 


was in every reſpect glorious to himſelf, and uſeful to his people. He governed 
the kingdom of Kent fifty years. and dying in 616 **, left the ſucceſſion to his. 
fon, Eadbald. This prince, ſeduced by a paſſion for his mother-in-law +, de- 


ſerted for ſome time the Chriſtian faith, which permitted not theſe inceſtuous mar- 
riages; and his whole people immediately returned with him to idolatry. Lau- 
rentius, the ſucceſſor of Auguſtine, found the Chriſtian worſhip wholly abandoned, 
and was preparing to return into France, in order to fave himſelf the mortifica- 


tion of preaching the goſpel without fruit to the infidels. "Mellitus and Juſtus, | 
' who had been conſecrated biſhops of London and Rocheſter, had already depart- 
ed the kingdom t when Laurentius, before he ſhould entirely abandon his dignity, | 


®* Bede, lib. 1. cap. 30. Spell. Conc. p. 89. Greg. Epiſt. lib. 9. epiſt. 77. 


+ Chron. Sax. p. 23, 24. 1 H. Hunting. lib. 3. Spell. Conc. p. 83. Dade, Ib. 
Greg. Epiſt.. lib. 9. epiſt. 55 I Bede, lib. 1. cap. 27. $ Will. Malm. p. 10. 
I Wilkins Leges Sax. p. 13. % Chron. Sax. p. 25; 


| ++ Higden, lib. 5. . nu Lb. Chron... Sax. p. 26. tt Bede, Ib. 8. caps 5. 
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throwing off his veſtment, ſhowed: his body all torn with bruiſes and ſtripes, 
which he had received. Eadbald, wondering that any man ſhould have dared to 


| . treat in that manner a perſon of his rank, was told by Laurentius, that he had 
received this chaſtiſement from St. Peter, the prince of che apoſtles, who had 


appeared to him in a viſion, and. ſeverely reproving him for his intention to de · 


ſort his charge, had inflicted on him theſe viſible. marks of his diſpleaſure . 


Whether. Eadbald was ſtruck with the miracle, or influenced. by ſome other mo- 


tive, he divorced himſelf from his mother-in-law, and returned to the profeſſion 


of Chriſtianity: His whole people returned with him. Eadbald' reached not 


the fame nor authority of his father, and died in 640, after a reign ofieveaty-five_ 


years 4; leaving two ſons; Erminfrid and Ercombert. 

Excommzsr, tho? the youngeſt ſon, eee eee 
means to mount the throne. He is celebrated by Bede for two exploits, fur eſta- 
bliſhing the faſt of Lent in his kingdom; and for utterly: extirpating idolatry j. 

which, notwithſtanding the prevalence of that papal Chriſtianity preached to the 
Saxons, had hitherto-been-allowed. a-.toleration by, the two preceding monarchs. 


He reigned twenty-four"years z and left the crown to Egbert, His ſbn, whortign- 


ed nine years. This prince is renowned for his encouragement of learning; but 
infamous for putting to death his two'coufin-gertmans, ſ6ne'ro*Ertminftid, bis 
uncle F. The eccleſiaſtical writers praiſe” him for his beſtowing on hir filter 
Domnona, ſome lands in the iſle of Thanet, where ſne founded a monaſlery. 


Tux bloody precaution of Egbert could not fix the erdwn on the head of n 


| ſon, Edric. Lothaire, brother to the deceaſed prince, took pofſeltion of the 
kingdom and in order to ſecure the power in his fümmy, he aff6ciated'with him 
Richard, his ſon, in the adminiſtration of the government. Eurie, the'difpof- 


ſeſſed prince, had recourſe to Edilwach, King of Suſſen, for” aſſiſtance in main 


taining his right ; and being ſupported by that prince, fought” a battle with his 
uncle, who was defeated and ſlain. Richard fled into Germany, and died at laſt 
in Lucca, a city of Tuſcany. William of Malmeſpury aſeribes Lochaire's" bad 


fortune to two crimes, his concurrence in the mac re couſin; water 
tempt of reliques . 


Lorna reigned eleven years 3. Edric his ſucceſſor only two. Upon the 
death of the latter, which happened in 6866, Widred, his brother, * 


» Bede, lib: 2. enp 6. Chron. Sr. p. 26. Hidgen, -lib. 3. | | 
„p. 739. t Chron. Sax, p. 30. 
3. cap. 8. e F Ann. Derek N. en 
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Chap. I. 


| unuſual appearance, was told, that theſe prieſts had come to. pray againſt him: 
Then they are as much our enemies, ſaid he, as thoſe who intend. to fight againſt | 
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ſeſſion of FR crown. But as the ſucceſſion had been of late 0 FRY Avjointe® 
by revolutions and uſurpations, faction began to prevail among the nobility z. 
which invited Cedwalla, King of Weſſex, with his brother Mollo, to attack the 
kingdom. Theſe invaders committed great devaſtations in Kent; but the death- 

of Mollo, who was ſlain in a ſkirmiſh “, gave a fhort breathing time to that 1 
kingdom. Widred reſtored the affairs * Kent ; and after a reign of thirty-two- 
years 4, left the crown to his poſterity. Eadbert, Ethelbert, and Alric, his de- 
ſcendants, ſucceſſively mounted the throne. After the death of the laſt, which / 
happened in 794, the royal family of Kent was extinguiſhed; and every factious | 
leader, who could entertain hopes of aſcending the throne, threw the ſtate into = 
confuſion. 4 Egbert, who firſt ſucceeded, reigned but two years; Cuthred, 
brother to the King of Mercia, fix years ; Baldred, an illegitimate branch of the: 
royal family, eighteen : And after a troubleſome and precarious government, he 


was, in the year 723, expelled by Egbert, King of Weſſex, who diſſolved the 


Saxon beptarchy, and united the ſeveral kingdoms under his e 
ü . — the; — 0 


The Kingdom of NO RTHUMBERLAND. _ 


| \ DzLenD,. King of Bernicia, having married Acca, the daughter of Eila;. 
King of Deiri, and expelled, her infant brother, Edwyn, had united all the 
counties north of the Humber into one monarchy, and acquired a great aſcen- 
dant in the heptarchy. He alſo ſpread the terror of the Saxon arms to the neigh 


bouring people; and by his victories over the Scots and Picts, as well as Welſh,. 


extended on all ſides the bounds of his dominions. Having laid ſiege to Cheſter, _ 
the Britons marched out with all their. forces to engage him ; and they were at- 
tended with a body of 1250 monks from the monaſtery of Bangor, who ſtood. at 

a ſmall diſtance from the field of battle, in order to encourage the combatants by: 
their preſence and exhortations. Adelfrid enquiring about the purpoſe of this 


us : And he immediately ſent a detachment, who fell upon them, and com- 
mitted ſuch ſlaughter, that only fifty eſcaped with their lives 5. The Britains, 
aſtoniſhed with this event, received a total defeat: Cheſter was obliged to ſurren- 
der: And Adelfrid, purſuing his victory, made himſelf maſter of Bangor, and 


entirely demoliſhed the monaſtery. It was ſo vaſt a building, that there Was a : 


® Higden, lib. 5. | + Chron, Sax. . 52. + Will. Malmeſ, lib. i. 1. p. 11. 
} Brompton, p. 779. | | $ Trivet. Rh p. 111. 
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mille's * from one gate of it to another; and it contained two chouſand one 


hundred ———— enn reg rata rated | 


__ own labour 


eee ro Adelfrid's 8 in war, 5 lived i in ma: on ac- 
count of young Edwin, whom he had unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed of the crown of Deiri. 


'Fhis prince, now grown to man's eſtate, wandered from place to place, in con- 
tinual danger from the attempts of Adelfrid ; and received at laſt protection in 


the court of Redwald, King of the Eaſt-Angles ; where his engaging and gallant 
deportment procured him the affections of every one. Redwald, however, was 
ſtrongly ſolicited by the King of Northumberland to kill or deliver up his gueſt > _ 
Rich preſents were promiſed him, if he would comply; and war denounced 
againſt him, in caſe of his refuſal. After rejecting ſeveral meſſages of this kind, 


his generoſity began to yield to the motives of intereſt ; and he retained the laſt 
ambaſſador, till he ſhould come to a reſolution in a caſe of ſuch importance, 
Edwin, informed of his friend's heſitation, was yet determined at all hazards to 
remain in Eaſt-Anglia z. and thought, that if the protection of that court failed 


Chap, IL | 


him, it were better to die than prolong a life ſo much expoſed to the perſecutions - 


of his powerful rival. This confidence in Redwald's honour and friendſhip, 


with his other accompliſhments, engaged the Queen on his fide; and the effec- | 


tually repreſented to her huſband the infamy of delivering up to certain deſtruc- 
tion their royal gueſt, who had fled to them for protection againſt his cruel and 


jealous enemies T. Redwald, therefore, embracing more generous reſolutions, 
thought it ſafeſt to prevent Adelfrid, before he was aware of his intention, and 
to attack him while he was yet unprepared for defence. He marched ſuddenly 


with an army into the kingdom of Northumberland, and fought a battle with 
Adelfrid; where that monarch. was: defeated and killed, after revenging himſelf 
by the death of Regner, ſon to Redwald $. His own. ſons, Eanfrid, Oſwald, 


and Oſwy, yet infants, fled into Scotland; A 5 


crown of Northumberland. 
Epwin was the greateſt prince of the heptarchy during his time, and aiſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf, both by his influence over the other kingdoms |, and by the 
ſtrict execution of juſtice in his own dominions. He reclaimed his ſubjects from. 


the licentious life to which they had been habituated 3 and it. was a common ſay- 
ing, that in his reign a. woman or child might openly carry every. where a purſe 


of gold, without any danger of violence or robbery T. There is a remarkable 


2 Bede, lib. 2. . W. Malmef, lib. 1. + W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. » 
Hunting, "lib. 3. Bets. 1 1 Bede, 5 OY Brompton, p. 781. AP. 
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—__ anſtanoe;- tranſmitted to us, of the affeQion'borne him by W Cuichel- 


moe, King of Weſſex, was his enemy; and finding himſelf unable to maintain- 
open war againſt ſo gallant and powerful a prince, he determined to make uſe of 
treachery againſt; him and he employed one Eumer for that criminal: purpoſe. 


The aſſaſſin, having obtained admitcance;. by: pretending to deliver a meflage . 


from:Cuichelme, dre his dagger, and ruſhed upon the King. Lilla, an officer 
of his army, ſeeing his maſterꝰ a danger, and having no other means of defence, 
interpaſed with his on body between the King and Eumer's dagger, which: was 
puſhed with ſuch. violence, that, after piercing 
And before the affaſlia could renew: his blow, be was diſpatched by the guards *. 
Tux Eaſt-Angles conſpired” againft Redwald, their King; and having put 


Lilla, it even wounded: Edwin'; 


him to death, they offered their crown to Edwin; of whoſe valour and capacity” 


| they had had experience, while he reſided” among them. But Edwin, ſenfible- 
of gratitude towards his benefactor, obliged them to ſubmit to Earpwold, the ſon 
of Redwald z and tat prince preſerved his authority, tho" on a 8 2 foot · 

ing, under the protection of the Northumbrian monarch T. | 


'Epwin, after his acceſſion to the.crown, married Ethelburga, the n of 
Ethelbert, King of Kent; and this princeſs, emulating the glory of her mother 
Bertha, who had been the inſtrument of converting her huſband” and his people 

to Chriſtianity,, carried Paullinus a learned' biſhop along with her ; and be- 
 fides ſtipulating a toleration for the exerciſe of her own religion, which was rea- 
dfly granted her, ſhe uſed every reaſon to perſuade the King to embrace it. Ed- 
win, like a prudent prince, heſitated on the propoſal ; but promiſed to examine 
the foundations of that doctrine; and if he found them ſatisfactory, he declared 
himſelf willing to be converted J. Accordingly he held ſeveral conferences with 
Puüullinus, canvaſſed the arguments propounded with the wiſeſt of his counſelors, 
retired frequently from company, in order to revolve alone that important que- 
ſtion; and after a ſerious and long enquiry, declared in favour of the Chriſtian 


religion F. The people ſoon after imitated his example. Befides the authority / 


and'influence of the King; they were moved by-another ſtriking example. Coifi, 
the high prieſt, being converted after a public conference with Paullinus, led the 


way” in deſtroying the images, which he had ſo long e and was forward 
in making this atonement for his paſt idolatry . | 


Tuts able prince periſhed with his ſon, Osfrid, in a great battle which he 
- fought againſt Penda, King of Mercia, and Rn King of the Bricains*, . 


® Bede, lib, 1. cap. 9. Chron. Sax. * n e n Ih 1." 


T Gul. Malmeſ. lib, 1; cap. 3. Bode, ib. 2. cap. 9. 
J Bede, lib. 2. cap. 9. Malmeſ. Ib. bs 5 15 | } "Bede, lib. 2. cap. 13. Brompton, 
Higden,-lib. f. yl * Matth. Weſt. p. 5 p. 29. | The 
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That event, which h „ Sad tae Chap. K 
teenth of his reign , Geldes the monarchy of Northumberland, which he had 
united in his perſon. Eanfrid, the ſon of Adelfrid, returned with his brothers, 
| Oſwald and Oſwy, from Scotland, and took poſſeſſion of Bernicia, his paternal 
kingdom: Ofric, Edwin's couſin-german, eſtabliſhed himſelf in Deiri, the in- 
| heritance of his family z but to which the ſons of Edwin had a preferable title. 
Eadfrid, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon, fled to Penda, by whom he was.treacherouſly - 
lain. The younger fon, Vuſefræa, with YA, the grandſon of Edwin, by 
Osfrid, ſought protection in Kent, and not finding themlelves in ſafety there, re- 
e tired into France to King Dagobert, where they died . 8 . 
Osnic, King of Deiri, and Eanfrid of Bernicia returned to Paganiſm; and 
| the whole people ſeem to have returned with them; fince Pavllinus, who was 
conſecrated firſt archbiſhop of York, and who had converted them, thought pro- 
per to retire-with Ethelburga, the Queen Dowager, into Kent. Both theſe 
Northumbrian kings periſhed ſoon after, the firſt in the battle againſt Cedwalla,, 
the Britain; the ſecond by the treachery of that prince. Oſwald the brother of . 
Eäanfrid, of the race of Bernicia, united again the kingdom of Northumberland | 5 
in the year 634, and reſtored the chriſtian religion in his dominions. He gained 
' great and well diſputed battle againft Cadwalla; the laſt vigorous effort 
 whiich the Britains made aga-nit the Saxons, Oſwald is much celebrated for his 
ſanctity and charity by the monkiſh hiſtorians 1 and they pretend, chat his 1 
reliques wrought miracles, particularly the curing a fick horſe, which bad ap- 
| proached the place of his interment. 
He died in battle againſt Penda, King of Mercia, and_was fuececded by 
his brother, Oſwy ; who eſtabliſhed himſelf in the government of all the Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom by putting to death Ofwin, the ſon of Ofric, the laft king 
of the race of Deiri 4. His ſon Egfrid ſucceeded him ; who periſhing in battle 
againft the Picts, without leaving any children, becauſe Adelthrid his wife re- 
fuſed to violate her vow of chaſtity ®, Alfred, his natural brother, acquired-poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom, which he happily governed for nineteen years; and he 
left it to Ofred, his ſon z a boy of eight years of age. This prince, after a reign | 
of eleven years, was murdered by Kenred, his kinſman I, who, after enjoying the $ 
-crown only a year, periſhed by a like fate. Ofric, and after him Celwulph the | 
fon of Kenred, next mounted the throne, which the latter relinquiſhed in the 


® W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 3. + Bede, lib. 2. cap. 20. t Math. Wet p. 115, 
Simeon Dunelm. cap. 2. Chron. Sax. p. 31. I Bede, lib. 3. cap. 9- + W. Malmeſ. 
kb. 1. cap. 3 ä | ODIN: A W. Manet lib. 
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. you! 738, in favour of Eadbert his couſin-german, who imitating ape 


8 the crown, and retired into a monaſtry . Oſwolf, ſon of Eadbert, 


was ſlain in a ſedition, a year after his acceſſion to the crown + ; and Molle, who | 


was not of the royal family, ſeized the crown. He periſhed. by the treachery of 


Ailred, a prince of the blood; and Ailred, having ſucceeded in his deſign upon the 
' throne, was ſoon after expelled by his ſubjects 1. Ethelred, his ſucceſſor, the 


ſon of Mollo, ſhared a like fate. Celwold, the next king, the brother of Ailfred, 


was depoſed and lain by the people, and his place was filled by Oſred, his 3 
who after the ſhort reign of a year, made way for Ethelbert, another ſon of 


Mollo, whoſe death was equally tragical with that of almoſt all his predeceſſors. 


After Ethelbert's death an univerſal anarchy prevailed in Northumberland i; and 
the people, having, by ſo many fatal revolutions, loſt all attachment to their 


vernment and princes, were well prepared for ſubjection to a foreign es 3 HI 5 


"Egbert, POWs of 1 8 88 finally Ty upon them. 


* 


Tur kiftory of this kingdom contains nothing Se: except the con- 


{RE ; Kingdom of EAST- ANGLIA. 
z 


- verting to chriſtianity Earpwold, the fourth king and great-grandſon of 


Uffa, the founder of the monarchy. The authority of Edwin, King of Nor- 
thumberland, on whom that prince entirely depended, engaged him to take this 


ſtep : But ſoon after, his wife, who was an idolatreſs, brought him back to her 


religion 3 and he was found unable to reſiſt thoſe allurements, which have ſeduced 
the wiſeſt of mankind. After his death, which was violent, like that of moſt 
of the Saxon ' princes, who did not early retire into monaſteries, Sigebert, his 
ſucceſſor and half-brother, who had been educated in France, reſtored chriſti- 
anity, and introduced learning among the Angles .-. Some pretend that he 
founded the univerſity of Cambridge, or rather ſome ſchools in that place. It is 
' - almoſt impoſſible, and quite needleſs to be more particular in relating the tranſ- 
actions: of the Eaſt-Angles. What advantage or entertainment can it give the 


reader to hear a long bede-rell of barbarous names, Egric, Annas, Ethelbert, 
. Ethelwald, Aldulf, Elfwald, Beorne, Ethelred, Ethelbert, who ſucceſſively 
. murdered, expelled, or inherited from each other, and obſcurely filled the throne 


. ® Simeon Dunelm. lib, 2. cap. 1. 3. Chron. Sax, cap. 59. + Simeon Dunelm. lib. 2. cap. 4. 
+ Chron. Sax. p. 61. W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 3. { Bede, lib. 2. cap. 15. 
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of that kingdom. Ethelbert, the laſt of theſe princes, was ereacherouſly mur- 


dered by Offa, King of Mercia, in the year 792, and his ſtate was Soma 
united with that of Offa, as we ſhall relate preſently. 


The Kingdom of MER CIA. 


M ERCIA, the OY if not the moſt powerful kingdom of the Heptarchy, 
comprehended all the middle counties of England; and as its frontiers ex- 
tended to thoſe of all the other ſix kingdoms, as well as to Wales, it received its 
name from that circumſtance. Wibba, the ſon of Crida, founder of the mo- 
narchy, being placed on the throne by Ethelbert, King of Kent, governed his 
paternal dothinions by a very precarious authority ; and after his death, Ceorl, 


his kinſman, was, by the influence of the Kentiſh monarch, preferred to his ſon, 


Penda, whoſe turbulent diſpoſition appeared dangerous to that prince. Penda 
was thus fifty years of age before he mounted the throne 3 and his temerity and 


martial diſpoſition were found nowiſe unabated by time, experience, or reflection. 


He engaged in continual hoſtilities againſt all the neighbouring ſtates; and by his 
injuftice and violence rendered himſelf equally odious to his own ſubjects and 


to ſtrangers. Sigebert, Egric, and Annas, three kings of Eaſt-Anglia, periſhed 


in battle againſt him; as did alſo Edwin and Oſwald, the two greateſt princes, 


who had filled the chivoe of Northumberland ®. Ar laſt, Oſwy, brother to 
Oſwald, having defeated him in a great battle, freed the world from this ſan- 
guinary tyrant T. Peada, his ſon, obtained the crown of Mercia in 655, and 
| lived under the protection of Oſwy, whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed. This 
princeſs was educated in the chriſtian faith, and ſhe employed her influence with 
ſucceſs, in converting her huſband and his ſubjeAs to that religion F. Thus the 
fair ſex have had the merit of introducing the chriſtian doctrine into all the moſt 
_ conſiderable kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy. Peada died a violent death |. 
His ſon, Wolfhere, ſucceeded to the government, and after having reduced to 


dependance the Kingdoms of Eſſex, and Eaft-Anglia, he left the crown to his 


brother, Ethelred, who, tho? a lover of peace, ſhowed himſelf not unfit for mili- 
tary enterprizes. Beſides making a ſucceſsful expedition into Kent, he repulſed 


* Higden, lib. 5. 8 p. 771. Ann. Beverl. p. 85. + Higden. lib. . 
Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 3. Flor. Wigorn. p. 560. t Bede, lib. 3. cap. 21. Brompton, p. 771. 
Hligden, lib. 5. II. Hunting. lib. 3. Simeon Dunelm, lib. 1. cap. 4. Ann. Beverl, p. 86. 
I Hugo Candidas, p. 4. ſays, that he was treacherouſly murdered by his queen, from whoſe per- 
| ſuafion he had embraced chriſtianity ; but this account of the matter is found in that hiſtorian alone. 
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Chap. I. Egirid, King of ebe who had invaded his. 1 and he flew, 
is battle Effwin, the brother of that prince. Deſirous, however, of compoſing. 
all animoſities with Egfrid, he payed him a fum of money, as a. compenſation. 
for the loſs of his brother. Aſter a proſperous reign of thirty years, he refigned 
the 1550 to Kendred, ſon of Wolfhere, and retired into the monaſtery of Bard. 
ney . Kendred returned the preſent of the crown to Ceolred, the ſon of Ethel. 
red; and making a pilgrimage to Rome, paſſed his life We in pennance and 
devotion f. The place of Ceolred was ſupplied by. Ethelbald,t, great-grande | 
nephew to Penda by Alwy, his brother; and this prince, deing lain in a mutiny,. 
was ſucceeded by Offa, who was a Wa more remote from Penda, by . 
another brother. 5 
Tunis prince, who mounted the 1 in 7 55 | had ſome great qualities, — 9 
was ſucceſsful in his warlike enterprizes againſt Lothaire, King of Kent, and Ken- 
wylph, King of Weſſex. He defeated the former in a bloody battle at Orford. 
upon the Darent, and reduced his kingdom to a ſtate of dependance :. He gained 
a victory over the latter at Benſington in Oxfordſhire ; And. conquering that. 
county, together with that of Gloceſter, annexed it to his other dominions. But 
all theſe ſucceſſes were ſtained by his treacherous murder of Ethelbert, King of 
the Eaſt-Angles, and his violent ſeizure of that kingdom. This young: prince,. 
who is ſaid to have poſſeſſed great merit, had made ſuit to Elfrida, the daughter 
of Offa, and was invited with all his retinue to Hereford, in order to ſolemnize the 
nuptials. Amidſt the joy and feſtivity of theſe entertainments, he was ſeized by Offa 
and ſecretly. beheaded : And tho Elfrida, who abhorred her father's treachery, had. 
time to give warning to the Eaſt-Anglian nobility, who eſcaped. into their own 
country, Offa, having extingoiſhed the royal family, ſucceeded: in his projet 
of ſubduing that country . The: treacherous. prince, deſirous of re-eſtabliſhing” 
his character in the world, and perhaps of appeaſing the remorſes of his own con- 
ſcience, payed great court to the clergy, and practiſed all the. Monkiſh devotions, 
| Which were ſo muck eſteemed. in that ignorant and ſuperſtitious age. He gave P 
3 the tenth of all his goods to the church... beſtowed rich danations on the Cathe. - 13 
4 | dral of Hereford : And even made a pilgrimage-to Rome, where his great power : 
| | | and riches could not fail of procuring him the papal abſolution. 1 he better to 
ingratiate himſelf with the ſovereign pontiff, he engaged to pay him from his 
kingdom a yearly donation for the ſupport of an Eogliſh college at Roms *, * and 


? » Bede, lib. 5. cap. 24. f W. Malmeſ, id. III Bede, lib, 5.eap. . 
2 | 1 Ingolph. p.2.* l Chron, Sax. p. 39. 8 Brompton, p. 750. 751. 755. neg 
| + Spell. Cone. p. 308. Brompton, p. 7766. pe. Conc. p.20. 310. 312... 
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ws order to. raiſe the ſum, he impoled_ a tax of a, penny on cach houſe poſſeſſed 'of 
thirty pence a year, This impoſition, being afterwards levied from all England, 
was commonly denominated Peter's pence * ; and tho? conferred at firſt as a gift, 


was afterwards. pretended to be a tribute by the Roman pontiff. Carrying his - 


A hypocriſy ſtill farther, Offa, feigning to be directed by viſions from heaven; found 


out at Verulam, the relicts of St. Alban, the martyr, and endowed a magnificent 
monaſteky in that place +. Moved by all theſe. acts of piety, Malmeſbury, one 


of the beſt of the old Engliſh hiſtorians, declares himſelf at a loſs to determine Þ 
whether the merits or crimes of this prince preponderated. Offa died, after a reign 
of thirty-nine years, in 794 l. 


Tuts prince was become ſo conſiderable. in the N chat e 
Charlemagng entered i into an alliance and friendſhip with him; 'a circumſtance» 
which did him honour f as diſtant princes then had very little communication 


With each other. That emperor being a great lover of learning and learned men, 


in ah age which was very barren of that ornament, "Offa, at his deſire, ſent him 
over: Aleuin, à clergyman, much celebrated for his knowledge, who received 
great honours'from Charlemagne, and even became his preceptor in the ſeiences. 


5 * chief reaſon, why he had at firſt deſired the company of Alcuin, was that he 


t oppoſe his learning to the hereſy of Felix, biſhop of Urgel in Catalonia 3 


by: maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered in his human nature, could more 6 


properly be denominated the adoptive than the natural ſon of God 5. This hereſy 


was condemned in the council of Franefort, held in 794. and conſiſting of goo _ 


biſhops. Such were the queſtions which were agitated in that age, and which 


; employed the attention, eee N e wiſeſt and 
greateſt princes . 8 


Eornten fijcobeded ' to MK . Offa, bas furvived him . five" 5 3 


when he made way for Kenulph, a deſcendant of the royal family. This prince 


waged. war againſt Kent; and taking Egbert, the King, ' priſoner, he cut off 
his hands, and put out his eyes; leaving Curhred, his own brother, in poſſeffion' 


Kenelm, a minor; who was murdered the ſame year by his ſiſter, Quendrade, 


| a who had eme = am itious views of een, the e But f 
* Higden, lib. 3. To - culoh. 5. . W. Malaeſ, ib. 1. cep l. 1 Lib. 1. 6 


| Chron. Sax. p. Fi F Dupin. cent. ?. chap. 4- 


+ Offa, in order to prote& his-coumtry-from Wales, uno ENNIO 


length, from Baſinwerke in Flintſhire to the South-ſea near Briſtol,” See Speed" s Defeription of I alu. 
bs . p. 6. PLE * aig” Brompton, p. 776. Fs 
8 - | | 


of the crown of that kingdom. Kenulph was killed in an inſurrection of the Eaſt- 
Anglians, whoſe crown his pregeceſſor, Offa, had uſurped. He left his ſon, 


o 
' 
[| 
| 
' 
' 


Chop. I, the POP We by ber uncle, Ceolulf; who two years alter, was 


all Sn Saxon We into . n monarchy. 


| his life in. pp to Rome. . His ſucceſſor, r NADL 
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T HE hiſtory of this kingdom, the ſatis in the FEtoptarchy, i is ill we 
imperfed than that of Eſſex. Ella, the founder of the —_— left 
„ Ingulph, 5. 7 . Ann. Been. p. 8 | 2 Giro, Sax. th, e 


esp. 5. - $ H. Hunting. lib. . bs ag p. 738. 2 6 > 19 Sp _— lib. 1. 
: cap. 6. | | * | 5 
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1 The reign of this uſurper, who was not of the royal family, was 
rt and unfortunate + He was defeated by the Weſt⸗Saxons, and killed y bis 


: own ſubjecta, the Eaſt-Angles'®. | Ludican, his ſueceſſor, underwent the ſame 


fate F and Wiglaf, who. mounted this unſtable throne, and found every thing 
in the utmoſt confuſion, ; could nat withſtand: the Re of e 125 rig 
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THIS * BY r great figure in the W J 100. che bikory of 
it is very imperfett. Sleda ſucceeded. his father, Erkenwio, the founder 
of. the monarchy z. and made way for his fon. Sebert. ho, being nephew. to 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, was perſuaded by that prince to embrace the chriſtian 


religion $. His ſons and conjunct ſucceſſors, Sexted and. Seward, relapſed into 
idolatry, and were ſpon after. flain in a. battle againſt the Weſt. Saxons. . To ſhew- 
che rude manner of. living in that age; Bede tells us |, that theſe two kings er. 


preſſed a great deſirs 40 cat the white bread, diſtributed by Mellitus... the. ſhop... 
at the communion g. Bat on his refuſing them, unleſs-rhey wquld-ſubmit de be. 


baptized, they expelled him their. dominions.. .. The other princes names, who, 
_ reigned ſucceſſively. in Eſſex, are Sigebert the little, Sigebert the good, who re - 
ſtored chriſtianity, Swithelm, Sigheri, Offa. This laſt. prince, having made a 


vow of chaſtity, notwithſtanding his marriage with Keneſwitha, a Mercian prin» 
ceſs, daughter, to Penda, went in pilgtimage to+ Rome, and ſhut, himſelf, up» 


- during the reſt of his life in a cloyſter. Selred, his ſucceſſor, reigned thirty- 


eight years; and was the laſt. of the royal line: The failure of which threw the 
kingdom into great confuſion, and reduced it to. dependance under Mercia 4. 
Switherd firſt acquired the crown, and his death made way for Sigeric, who ended 


ee 


us W of Egbert. 
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. remarkable chiefly. for his. W of ie 
 venty-ſix years... During his time, the South-Saxons fell almoſt. into a total de- 


pendance on the kingdom of Weſſex 3 and we'ſcarce know. the names of the 


kings, who were . poſſeſſed of this titular ſoveteignty. Adelwalch, the laſt of 
nem, was ſubdued in battle by Ceadwalla, King of Weſſex, and was ſlain inthe 
action; leaving two. infant. ſons, who, falling into che hand of the. conqueror, 


Chaps. L. 


vere murdered. by him. Fhe abbat of Redford oppoſed the order for this barbarous | 


| execution z. but could prevail on Ceadwalla only to. ſuſpend is, till they- ſhould 
be baptized... Bercthun ant) Audbun, tuo noblemen of chatacter, reſifted ſome 
time the dominion of the Weſt - Saxons ; but their oppoſition ſetved only to pro- 
long the miſeries of their country; and the ſubduing this kingdom, was the firſt 

ſtep, - which Ln mar its nad. [ah pine eee 1 K 5 e 
Fag land'®; 1585 8 old | bag i 3:9 bs . 
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T "HE-kingdom: of Weſſex, which Goally F up all: hats Gree 
> hg a- met with great! reſiſtance. on its firſt - eſtabliſhment ;. and the 
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fions to \rheſe. bre „Cendic, the founder of che monarchy, and his ſon, 


| Keoxic, n ſome unſuoceſoful battles, againſt the na- 
tives . and the martial 


ſucceſſor of Kenric, who Megan his reign in 360, was even more ambitious and 


enterprizing than his predeceſſors; and by waging continual. war againſt che 
Britains, he added a great part of the counties of Devon and Somerſet to his 
other dominions. Carried away by the tide of ſacceſs he invaded the other 


Saxon ſtates in his neighbourhood, and becoming terrible to all, be provoked a 


general confederacy againſt him. This alliance proved ſucceſsful under the con- 


duct of Ethelbert, King of Kent; and Ceaulin who had loſt the affections of bis 


it, common to all the Saxons, was by means of theſe 
hoſtilities, carried to the greateſt height among this tribe. — ah the ſon and 


don ſotzecka by bis violent diſpoſition, and had nos, fallen into contempt from: 


his misfortunes, was expelled the throne +, and died in exile. and miſery. Cui- 
chelme and Cuthwin, his ſons; governed jointly: the kingdom; till the expulſion 
ol the latter in 591, and the death of the former in 593, made way for Cealric,. 
to whom ſucceeded Ceobald in 593, by whoſe death, which happened in 611,, 
| n inherited wk crown. This prince * chriſtianity . thro” the 


nnd bt OY ee R 


4 47 
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Chap. J. 


and ho had attiined a great aſcendant in the og 
. ceded to the monarchy, and dying in 672, left the ſucceſſion ſo much diſputed, 
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perſuaſion of Ofwald, king of North > had married his daughter, bo 
icby. Kenwalch next ſuc- 

that Sexburgs; his widow, à woman of Steat metit , "kept: poſſeſſion of the go- 
verninent till her death, which happened two years after. Eſcwin then 
acquired the crown ; and after a ſhort reign'of* ted years, made way for a 
who' governed nine years. Oeod wall, his ſucceffor, mounted not the throne 


Without oppoſition; but proved à great” prinee;' according to the ideas of thoſe 


times; chat is, be was enterprizing, warlike; and Wereſsful. He ſubdurd en- 
tirely the kingdom of- Suſſex, and annexed it to his OW dominions. He made 
deep impreſſions" vpon” Kent but met with reſiſtance from Widred, the Kin 

who proved ſucceſsful againſt Mollo, brother to'Ceodwalla, and flew him in a 


ſkirmiſh +. Ceodwalla at laſt, tired with wars and bloodſhed, was ſeized with 
a a fit of devotion; beſtowed ſeveral endowments on the church, and made a pil- 


grimage to Rome, where he received baptiſm, and died in 689 . Ina, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, inherited the military virtues of Ceodwalla, and added to them the more 
valuable ones of juſtice, policy, and prudence j. He made war upon the 

tains in Somerſet; and ering Prally ſubdued' that province, he treated the van 
quiſhed with an humanity, hitherto unknown/to the Saxon conquerors. Heat 


_ lowed the proprietors to retaih poſſeſſion of their lands $;encouraged marriages 
and alliances between them and his antient ſubjects 1; and gave them the privi- 


lege of being governed by the ſame laws. Theſe laws he augmented and aſcer- 


tained ; and though he was diſtyrbed by ſome inſurrections at home, his long 


reign of thirty · ſeven years may be regarded as one of the moſt glorious and moſt 
proſperous of the heptarchy. In the decline of his age, he made a pilgrimage to 

4. and on owt return home, be hut nen ee 1 derten We he 

Ti 4 0 t Muir pf. 
Tuo Yi "YT of weber bad et been princes of the blood; deſcended = 
from Cerdic, the fourider of the monarchy, the order of ſucceſſion had been far 
from exact; and a more remote prince had often found means to mount the 
throne, in preferetet to one deſcended from a nearer branch of the royal family. 


Ina, therefore, 9 no children! of Hig" own, and lying Weer. eons me . . 


oy Ts D% +24 # Ws: 
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Fx Bede, ib. 4: cap. 12, Chros. Sax. p. 41. hh | 8, Hooting, 1b. 1 "Ho r. 75 75 

t Bede, lib. 5. cap. 7. W. Malmel. lib. 1. ap. 2. Ethelwerd, lib. 2. cap. 10. M. Welt. 

p. 128, Chron. Sax, p- 46. f IW. Malmeſ. * hay ont 3 NP W 0s 

Vita Adelbhelm. p. 32. See alſo LL Ine, Veen ' Wilkins; p. 88. i 4D Red 

+ Concil. Mag, Brit. tom. 1. p. 74. * Wilkins, p. Oy 3 

1 Bede, lib. 5. cap. 7. Chron. Sax. p. 32. Higden, lib. 5, W. Malm. lib. re . K. 
Hunting. id. * M. Weſt. p. 133. | . 
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ae of. Eibelburga,//his Queen, left by will the ſucceſſion to Adelard, her | Gay 1. 
brother, who was his remote kinſman ?: But this deſtination took not place 
without ſome difficulty, \ Oſwald. a prince more nearly allied to the crown, took 


arms againſt Adelard t 3 but he being ſuppreſſed, and dying ſoon after, the title 
of Adelard was not any farther diſputed ; and in the year, 741, he was ſucceeded. 


by his couſia, Cudred . The reign. of this prince was. diſtinguiſhed by a great 


victory, which he obtained, by the means of Edelhun, his general, over Ethel - 
bald, King of Mercia 1 His death made way for Sigebert, his kinſman, Wo 
governed, ſo ill, that his people roſe. in an inſurrection, and dethroned him 6. 


crowning Cenulph in his ſtead. | The. exiled prince found a refuge with duke 
Cumbran, governor of Hampſhire J who, that he might add to his other kind- 


neſs towards Sigebert, gave him many. ſalutary counſels for his future conduct, | 


accompanied with ſome reprehenſions for the paſt. But theſe were ſo much te- 


ſented by the ungrateful prince, that he conſpired againſt the life of his protector, 


and treacherouſiy murdered him. After this infamous action, he was forſaken by 
every body; and ſkulking about in the wilds and foreſts, was at laſt diſcovered. 
by a ſervant of Cumbran, who e Tk en upon him for the death of 
his maſter + oy X. | 
Cxvurrn, who. had abrained. w_ 2 on the excuifies of Signbere, was 13 
tunate in many expeditions againſt the Britains of Cornwal ; but afterwards loſt. 
ſome reputation by his ill. ſucceſſes. againſt Offa, King of Mercia *. Kynehard 
alſo, brother to the depoſed Sigebert, gave him diſturbance; and tho! expelled the 
kingdom,. he hovered on. the frontiers, and waited an opportunity of attacking his. 
rival. The King had an intrigue with a young woman, who lived at Merton in 
Surrey #4, whither having ſecretly retired, he was on 4: Tudden invironed, in the 
night-rime, by Kynehard and his followers, and after making a. vigorous reſiſtance» 
was murdered, with all his attendants. The people and nobility of the neighbour- 
hood, riſing next day in arms, took revenge on Kynehard for the laughter of their 


PTE” 


| King, and put every one to the ſword, who had been engaged in that Kc, + 


rerprize . This event happened j in 784. 88 | 
Balrnaie next obtained poſſeſſion of * government, the? very N de- 


ſcended from the royal family : hut enjoyed not that dignity without inquietude. 


| n. nephew to King Ina, by. his brother Ingild, who died before that , 2 


PL 6: $4 


W. Milmeſ. Ib. f. . 2. n 1 P. 768. en p. 55- 
| Brompton, p. 769. Chron. Sax. p. 56. $.W. Male, lib. 1. cap,.z2. Brompton, 
p. 770. 2 28. 1 1 Higden, Ub. g. W. Malmef. lib, 1. cap. 2 
*. W. Malmeſf i. cap. 2. 1 Flor, Wigorn. P. 576. den 
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Cap. I. begot ata, father to Alchmond, from whom prong Egbert, a: young prince 


A. 


of. the moſt /promiſing hopes, who gave great jealouſy to Brichric, the preſent 
King, both becauſe! he 'ſecmed by his birth better intitled to the crown, and be- 


cauſe he had acquired, to an eminent degree, the affections of the people; Eg- 
bert, ſenſible of his danger from the ſuſpicions of Brithric, withdrey ſecretly into 
France ; where he was well received by Charlemagne, the preſent monarch. 
By living in che court, and ſerving in the armies of that prince, the moſt able 


and moſt generous who! had appeared in Europe during ſeveral ages, he acquired 


thoſe accomplilbments, which ' afterwards enabled bim to make ſuch a ſhining 
figure on the throne z and familiarizing himſelf to the manners of the French, 

who, as Malmeſbury obſerves , were eminent both for valour and civility, above 
all the weſtern nations, he learned to poliſh the rudeneſs and barbarity of the 


| Saxon ame ow 112 19 Feen proves wo of WARE a to 


qr ts EET 
was not ag pay Egbert had 1 di iſplaying his natural and 
acquired talents. Brithric, King of Weſſex, had married Eadburga, natural 
daughter | of Offa, King of Mercia, a profligate woman, equally infamous for 


cruelty and for incontinence. Having great influence over her huſband, ſhe 


often incited him to deſtroy ſuch of the nobility as were obnoxious to her ; and 


where this expedient failed her, ſhe ſerupled not being herſelf active in traiterous 


attempts upon their life. She had mixed a cup of poiſon for a young nobleman, 
who. had 'acquired her hufband's friendſhip, and had on that account become the 
object of her jealouſy : But unfortunately, the King drank of the fatal cup along 


wich his favourite, and foon after expired 3. This event, err. to her other 


crimes, rendered Eadburga fo odious, that the was obliged to fly into France , 
whence Egbert was at the ſame time recalled by the nobility, in order to aſcend 
the throne of his /anceſtors +. eee ee nei the laſt year of the 


oh eighth century. 


Ix all the kingdoms of the Wadi an exact rule of fuccefiion was either un- 
known or not ſtrictiy obſerved ; and thence the reigning prince was continually 
agitated with jealouſy againſt all the princes of the blood, whom he till conſi- 
dered as rivals, and whoſe death alone could give him entire ſecurity in his poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne. From this fatal cauſe, together with the admiration © the | 


Po life, and the opinion of merit, e een of . ebaſtry 


5 ®* Chron, 843 p. 56. 989575 + u. Hunting, ll: r 3 
Brompton, p. 749, 750. W. Malmeſ. lib. 1. cap. 2. 1 en lib, 4. 5 


$ Higden, lib. 5. M. Weſt. p. 152. Alter. in vita Alfredi, p. 3. * 
4 Chron, Sax. A. D. 800. Brompton, p. 801, 


even 
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x (rs mrs, tr nit city ltd 
- % - kingdoms except that af Weſſex ;; and the emulatians, fi and conſpira- 
cies,” which had formerly been confined. to the princes af blood alone, were 


nom diffuſed-among all the nobility in the ſeveral Saxon ſtates. Egbert was the 


| ſole deſcendant of thoſe firſt conquerors who ſubdued Britain, and who enhanced 


their authority by claiming a pedigree from Woden, the ſupreme divinity of their 
- anceſtors. ., But that prince, tho? invited by this favourable circumſtance ta make 


_ . artempts on the. een Saxons, gave them for ſame time no diſturbance, 
- -.and rather chaſe to turn his ms aggioſt the Britains in Cornwal, whom he de- 
feated in i ſeveral battles . 'He was recalled from the conqueſt of 


that country 
Ae made into his dominions by Bernulf, King of Mercia, ' 


Tan Mcteians, Hes hag pt OY 


bars ee ove the heptarcby; They had. reduced the Eaſt. Angles un- 
der ſubjectian, and eſtabliſned tributary princes: in the Kingdoms of Kent and 


Eſſex. Northumberland was involved in anarchy; and no ſtate of any cooſe- 


-quence remained-but that of Weſſen, which, much inferior n extent to Mercia, 


Was ſupported by the great qualities of its ſovereign alone. Egbert led his army 
. the invaders 4 and encountering them at Ellandun in Wiltſhire, ob- 


| ined « complete very, and by the laughter executed on them in their 
fight, gave a mortal blow to the power of the Mercians. Whilſt he himſelf, 


in proſecution of his vi „entered their country on the fide of Oxfordſhire, and 
threarened the heart of their dominions; he ſent an army into Kent, commanded 
by Ethelwolph. his eldeſt ſon t and expelling Baldred, the tributary King, ſoon | 


made himſelf maſter of that country. The E 
with equal facility ; and the Eaſt-Angles, from their Rated to the Mercian go- 
vernment, which had been eſtabliſhed over them by treschery and violence, and 
e exerciſed with tyranny, immediately roſe in arms, and craved the pro- 


tection of Egbert T. Bernulf, the Mercian. King, who marched againſt them, 


vas defeated and ſlain ; and. two years after, Ludecan, his ſucceſſor, met with 


the ſame fate. Theſe inſurrections and calamities facilitated the enterprizes of 


| Egbest, who, advanced into the heart of the Mercian terricories, and made eaſy 


|  conquelts. or u diſheartened and divided, people... In. order to engage them 


eng to ſubmiſſion, he allowed Wighef, their country man, to retaio the 
title 
The warchy, which na in Northumberland, tempted him to carry ſill 


* Chron. re + Echblwerd, lib. 3. cap. 3. Fan a ned ants. 
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. whilſt he himſc|f.exerciſcd. the .rcal pane of ſovereignty 1. 


Chap. I. 
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Chap. I. farther Kis victonous arms; and the inhabitants, unable.to refiſt his power, * 


. 


deſirous of poſſeſſing ſome eſtabliſhed- form of government, were forward, on his 


firſt appearance, to ſend deputies, who ſubmitted: to. his authority, and expreſſed 
their allegiance to him as their ſovereign. Egbert, however, till allowed to 


Northumberland, as he had done to Mercia and Euſt- Anglia, the WR 1 8 4 9313 


ing a King, who paid him tribute, and was dependant on him. 


'Tavs were united all the kingdoms of the heptarchy in one great ae war 


four hundred years after the firſt arrival of the Saxons in Britain; and the ua] 
tunate arms and prudent policy of Egbert at laſt effectuated what had been fo 


often attempted in vain by ſo many princes . Kent, Northumberland, and 


. 


| Mercia, which had ſueceſſively aſpired to general dominion, were now incorpo- 
rated" in his empire; and the other ſubordinate kingdoms ſeemed willingly to 
ſhare the ſame fate. His territories were nearly of the ſame extent with what is 
now properly denominated England ; and a favoyrable-proſpe& was afforded the 
- Anglo-Saxons, of eſtabliſhing a civilized monarchy, poſſeſſed of tranquillity 
within itſelf, and ſecure W 8 W This great event 6 in 


the year 827 F. 


Tux Saxons, tho hey Bag bete i Maß Wins“ in the Ward, ſeem not as me 


to have been much improved beyond their German anceſtors,” either in arts, ci- 


vility, knowledge, humanity, Juſtice, or obedience to the laws. Even Chriftia- 
- _ nity, tho*, among other advantages, it opened the way to connexions between them 

and the more poliſhed ſtates of Europe, had not hitherto been very effectual, in ba- 
niſhing their ignorance, or ſoftening their barbarous manners. As they received 


that docttine thro* the corrupted channels of Rome, which had ſtrongly tinctured 


the original purity of the Chriſtian faith, it carried along with it a great mixture 


of eredulity and ſuperſtition, equally deſtructive to the underſtanding and to mo- 
rals. The reverence towards ſaints and reliques ſeems to have almoſt ſupplanted 


the adoration of the Supreme Being: Monaſtic obſervances were eſteemed more 
meritorious than the active virtues : The knowledge of natural cauſes was ne- 


glefted from the univerſal belief of miraculous interpolitions and judgments : 
Bounty to the church atoned for all violences againſt ſociety : And the remorſes 


for cruelty, murder, treachery, affaſſination, and the more ' robuſt vices, were 


appeaſed, not by amendment of life, but by penances, ſervility to the monks, 


and an abject and ee ee eee 
| ed 


„ Chron. Sax. p. 71. a 5 1 + Id. | 
t Theſe abuſes were common to all the European churches ; but the W in Tray, Spain, and 
Gaal, made fore cronamient for d by other u, which they rexdared ſociety, For ſeveral 
ages, 
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CC : tho? on the 
high- way, the people flocked around him; and ſhowing him all marks of pro- 
found reſpect, received every word he uttered as the moſt ſacred oracles . Even 
the military virtues, ſo inherent in all the Saxon tribes, began to be neglected; 


aud the nobility, preferring the ſecurity and ſloth of the cloyſter to the tumults 


and glory of war, valued themſelves chiefly on the endowment of monaſteries, 
of which they aſſumed the government T. The crown too, being extremely 
zimpoveriſnhed by continual benefactions to che church, to which the ſtates of the 
kingdom weakly conſented, could beſtow no rewards: on valour or military wk 
viert, and retained not even ſufficient influence to ſupport the government 1. 


Axor nx inconvenience, which attended this corrupt ſpecies of Chriſtianity, 


vas the ſuperſtitious attachment to Rome, and the gradual ſubjection of the king - 
dom to à foreign' juriſdiction. The Britains had never acknowledged any ſubor. 
dination to the Roman pontiff, and had conducted all eccleſiaſtical government by 
their domeſtic ſynods and councils I: But the Saxons, receiving their religion 


CTY 


a 


from Roman monks; were taught at the ſame time a profound reverence to that 


ſee, and were naturglly led to regard i it as the capital of theit religion. Pilgrim · 


ages to Rome were repreſented as the moſt meritorious acts of devotion. Not 


only noblemen and ladies of rank undertook this tedious. journey 53 but Kings 


| themſelves, abdicating their crowns, ſought for a ſecure paſſport to heaven at the 

feet of the Roman pontiff. New. reliques, continually ſent from that endleſs 
mint of ſoperſtition, had 

operated on the aſtoniſhed minds of the multitude : And every prince attained . 


magnified by the lying miracles, invented in convents, 


the eulogies of the 'monks, the only hiſtorians of thoſe ages, not in proportion to 
his civil and military virtues; but to his devoted.atrachs OO OA eſe, 
nnn eb Tod IE 

Tux ſovereign pontiff, encouraged by this blindneſs and ſubmilive diſpoſition 
of the people, advanced every day in his enterprizes on the independance of the 
Engliſh churches. Wilfrid, biſhop of Lindisferne, the ſole prelate of the North- 


 umbrian kingdom, gave the finiſhing ſtroke to this ſubjection in the eighth cen- 


ury, by his making an appeal to Rome againſt the decifions of an Engliſh ſy- 


- ages, they wers almoſt all Romans, or, 5 the angient nafleet 3. and they preſerved the 


Roman language and laws, with ſome remains of the former civility, Bat the prieſts in the heptarchy, 
_ ufter the firſt miſſionaries, were wholly Saxon, and almoſt as ignorant and barbarous' az the laity, 


| They contributed, therefore, little to the improvement of the ſociety in knowledge or the arts. 


Dede, lib. 3, cap. 26. + Bede, lib. 5. cap. 23. Epiſtola Bedz ad Egbert. | 
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Chap. L. nod, which had abridged-his diaceſe by the erection of ſome new biſhoprics *, 

i Agatho, the Pope, readily embraced this precedent of an appeal to his courts. | 
and Wilfrid, though the haughtieſt and moſt luxurious prelate of his age +, has: 
ving obtained with the people the character of ſanctity, finally prevailed in + 


conteſt, The great topic, by which he confounded the imaginations of men, 


was, that St. Peter, to whoſe cuſtody the keys of heaven were entruſted, would 
certainly refuſe. admittance to every one ho had been wanting in reſpect to his 
ſucceſſor, This conceit, well calculated for vulgar conceptions, had u powerful 
operation on the people during en nee not even at e ce: 


influence in the catholic countries. 
Ha this abject ſuperſtition e Wa peace hh 3 it bad 


made ſome atonement for the ills attending it; but, added to the uſual avidity = 7 


men for power and riches, it engendered frivolous controverſies in theol 
which were ſo much the more fatal, as they admitted not, like the others, of any 
final determination from eſtabliſhed poſſeſſion. The diſputes, excited in Britain, 


fionaries, who had converted the Scots and Britains, had followed a different ea 


| lendar from what was obſerved at Rome in the age when Auguſtine converted the 
Saxons, - The prieſts alſo of all the Chriſtian churches were accuſtomed to ſhave 


part of their head ; but the form given to this tonſure, was different in the for- 


mer from what was practiſed in the latter. The Scots und Britains pleaded the 
antiquity of their uſages: The Romans, and their diſciples, the Saxons, inſiſted: 
on the univerſality of theirs. That Eaſter muſt neceſſarily be kept by a rule, 


which comprehended both the day of the year, and age of the moon, was agreed | 


by all; thar the ſhaving of a prieſt could not be omitted without the utmoſt im- 
piety, was a point undiſputed :: But the Romans and Saxons called their anta- 


goviſts ſchiſmatics ; becauſe they celebrated Eaſter on the very day of the full 


moon in March, if that day fell on a Sunday, inſtead of waiting till the Sunday: 
following; and becauſe they ſhaved their whole forehead from ear to ear, inſtead. 


of making that tonſure on the crown of the head, and in à circular form. In. 


order to render their antagoniſts odious, they des: that once in ſeven years 


they concurred wich the ny in 1155 time of ben that feſtival * Th pt Wan 


e Mees ies e 19. ge-, Marth. W ae v 


294. + Eddius wha Vülfr. 94. 60. 5 Bede, lib. 2. cap. 19. 
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the moſt ridiculous kind, and entirely worthy of thoſe ignorant and bar- | 
barous ages. There were ſome intricacies, obſerved by all the Chriſtian church- = 
es, in adjuſting the day of keeping Eaſter ; which depended on a complicated 
conſideration. of the courſe of the ſun and moon: And it happened that the mif- 


EE SR” on 


they might W their own form of tonſure, they 3 chat it imi- 


tated ſymbolically the crown 2 thorns worn by our Saviour in his paſſion z where- 


as the latter was invented by Simon Magus, without any regard to that conſide - 


ration . Theſe controverlies 1.5 from the beginning excited ſuch animoſity be- 
| tween the Britiſh and Romiſſi p 


vours to convert the idolatrous Saxons, they refuſed all communion together, 


eſts, that, inſtead of concurring in their endea- 


and each regarded his opponent as no better than a Pagan T. The diſpute laſted 


more than à century; and was at la Finiſhed, not dy mens perceiving the folly; 
of it, which would have been the great an effort for human renſon to accom- 
pliſn, but by the entire victory of the Romiſh ritual over the Scots and Bri- 
tin 1. Wilfrid, biſhop of Ligdisferne, acquired great merit, both with the 
court of Rome and with all the fouthern Saxons, by expelling the quartodeciman. 


ſchiſm,, as it was called, from the Northun kiogdom,. into which the 2 
bourhood of the Stow bad formerly introduced 3 


E 1 {OF A 1 : 


Terzonors,. archbiſhop of Canterbury, called, in rb, year 680, a. 8 mn 


Hatfleld, conſiſting of all the biſhops in Britain 3 where was accepted and rati- 


tied the decree of the Lateran council, ſummoned by Martin the firſt againſt the 
| hereſy, of the Monothelites. The council and ſy nod maintained, in oppoſition to 
+ theſe hevetics, chat tho the divine and the human nature of Chriſt made but one 
petſon ; yet had they ſtill different incliuatiuns, wills, acts, and ſentiments, and 


that the unity of the perſon irnplied not ang unity in the conſciouſacſs 4. This 
opinion it ſeems ſomewhat difficult to comprehend 3 and no one, unacquaintet 
with the eceleſiaſtical hiftory of thoſe ages, could imagine the height of zeal and 
violence with which it was then ĩnculcated. The deore ef the Lateran council 


calls the Monothelites impious, execrable, wicked, ara erer be g hs, —_— 


bolical ; and curſes and anathematizes them to all eternity . 
Taz Saxons, from the firſt introduction of Chriſianity'among them; bad ads 


_ mitted the uſe of images 3 and perhaps, Chriſtianity, without ſome of thoſe ex- 

| &erior ornamenta, had not made fo quick «progreſs. with-theſe idolaters : Butthey 
had not paid any ſpecies: of worſhip or addreſs to images; and this abuſe never 
, nat geb eee een A 
Nice. 
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Chap. II. HE 1 00 of the Heptarchy, tho”. [nite by ſo TITS 2 | Hm: | 
827. ſeemed be ſtrongly cemented into one ſtate under Egbert; and the in- 


habitants of the ſeveral provinces had loſt all defire of revolting from that con- 
queror, or of reſtoring their independant governments. Their language was E 
every where nearly the ſame ; their cuſtoms, laws, inſtitutions civil and religiougz 
and as the race of their antient kings was totally extinct in all their ſubjeted_ 
Rates, the people readily transferred their allegiance to a prince, who ſeemed to 
merit it by the-ſplendor of his victories, 'the vigour of his adminiſtration, and 
the ſuperior nobility of his birth. An union alſo in government opened to them 

the agreeable proſpect of future tranquillity; and it appeared more probable, that 
they would thenceforth become terrible to their neighbours, than be expoſed ro 
their inroads and devaſtations. But theſe flattering views were ſoon overcaſt by 
the appearance of the Danes, who, during ſome centuries, kept the Anglo-Saxons 
in perpetual inquietude, committed the moſt: barbarous * upon JOY and 
at laſt reduced them to the moſt grievous ſervitude. 


Taz | emperor Charlemagne, tho' naturally generous and 3 had bo 
induced by bigotry to exerciſe great ſeverities againſt the pagan Saxons in Ger- 
many, whom he ſubdued; and beſides often ravaging their country by fire and 
| ſword, he had in cold blood decimated all the inhabitants for their revolts, and 
had obliged them, by the moſt rigorous edits, to make a ſeeming compliance 
with the chriſtian doctrine. That religion, which had eaſily made its way 
among the Britiſh Saxons by inſinuation and addreſs, appeared ſhocking to their 
German brethren, when impoſed on them by the violence of Charlemagne; and 
the moſt generous and warlike of theſe pagans had fled northward into Jutland, 
in order to eſcape the fury of his perſecutions. Meeting there with a people of 
fimilar manners, dh were 0 received 1 them; and 8 5 ſoon ſtimu- 


acl 
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ond the 1 to e enterprizes, which bath PR the- Chap. II. 
| haughty conquerors, and afforded: ſubſiſtence to thoſe numerous inhabitants, with = 
which the northern countries were now overburthened . They invaded the 
5 'of France, whickt were expoſed by the degeneracy and difſenfions off 
1 Charlemagne's poſterity 3 and being known'there under the general name of Nor- 
mans, which they received from their northern fituation, they became the terror 
of all the maritime and even of the inland countries. © They were alſo tempted to 
viſit England in their frequent excurſions; and being able by ſudden inroads to 
make great progreſs over a people, who were not defended by any naval' force, 
who had relaxed their military inſtitutions, and who were ſunk i 2 
which had become odious to the Danes and antient Saxons, they made no diſ- 
tinction in their hoſtilities between the French and Engliſh kingdoms. Their 
firſt appearance in this ifland was in the year 787 f, when Brithric reigned in 
Weſſex. A ſmall body of them landed in that kingdom, with a view of 1 
the ſtate of the country; and when the magiſtrate of the place queſtioned them 
concerning the reaſon of their enterprize, and cited them to appear before the 
king, and account for their intentions, they killed him, and flying to their ſhips, 
_ eſcaped into their own country, The next alarm was given to Northumber- 
land in the year 794 1 when a body of theſe pyrates pillaged a monaſtery ; 
but their ſhips being much damaged by 4 ſtorm, and their leader ſlain in a fkir- 
miſh, they were at laſt defeated by the inhabitants, and the remainder of them 
Put to the ſword. Five' years after Egbert had eſtabliſhed his monarchy over $32. 
England, the Danes lande& in the Ile of 'Shepey, and having pillaged it, eſcaped : 
with impunity |. They were not ſo fortunate in their next year's enterprize, 
when they diſembarked from thirty- Hive ſhips, and were encountered by Egbert, 
at Charmouth in Dorſerſhire. | The battle 'was bloody ; but tho the Danes loſt 
great numbers, they maintained the poſt, which they had taken, and made good 
their retreat to their ſhips 5. Having learned by experience that they mult expect 
a vigorous reſiſtance from this warlike prince, they entered into an alliance with the 
Britains of Cornwal; and landing two years after in that country, made an inroad 
3 with their confederates into the county of Devon; but were met at Hengeſdown by 
Egbert, and totally defeated 4. While England remained in this ſtate of inquietude, 
and defended itſelf more by temporary expedients than by any regular plan of ad- 
miniſtration, Egbert, who alone was capable of providing effectually againſt this 
new evil, unforrunmely died and left the government to his ſon, Ethel wolf. 235. 
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| of. thirty-three ſail appeared at Southampton ʒ but were repulſed wich 
by Wolf here, governor of the neighbouring county . The ſame: year Athel- 
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Fri prince. had neither the abilities nor-vigour of his faber z and was better 
; qualified) ſor governing a convent; than a kingdom. He began his reign 
With Jieidiag his dominions, and delivering over to his eldeſt fan, Athelſtan, the 

new. conquered provinces of Eſſex, Kent and Suſſex t. Rut no inconveniencies 
deem to have ariſen, from this partition; .a3-the.continual; terror of the Daniſh. in- 
vaſions prevented all domeſtic diſſenſion. A fleet of . theſs ravagers, conſiſting 


helm, aſſiſted. by the inhabitants of Dorſetſhire, gauted another band (which had 
diſembarked at Portſmouth; but he obtained the victory after. a furiaus en · 


gagement, and he bought it with the Jom of his life l. Next year, the Danes 
made ſeveral inroads into England ; and fought battles, or rather ſleirmiſhes, in 


Eaſt· Anglia and Lindeſey and Kent z Where, tho they were ſometimes repulſed 
and defeated, they always obtained... their end of committing ſpoil upon the 
country, and carrying off their; booty. They ayoided coming to a general-en- 


gagement, which was not ſuited to cheir plan of operations... Their veſlels were 


{mall, and ran eaſily up the crecks and rivers, where. they drew them aſhore, and 
having formed an intrenchment around: them, which they guarded with part of 


: their oumber,. they ſcattered. themſelves, every where, and carrying off the inha- | 


bitants, and cattle, and goods, they, haſtened o their ſhips, and ſuddenly. diſap- 


| peared. If the military force of the county was aſſembled (for there was no time 
for troops to march from a, diſtance) the Danes either were able to repulſe them 
and to continue their ravages. with impunity, or they betook themſelves to 


their veſſels; and ſerting fail, invaded ſuddenly. ſome diſtant quarter, which was 
not preparcd for their reception. Every part of England was held in continual 


alarm; and the inhabitants of one county dared not to give aſſiſtance to thoſe of 


another, leſt their own family and property ſhould; in the mean time be expoſed | 
by their abſence to the fury of theſe. barbarous ravagers $. All orders of men 
were involved in this ruin: and the prieſts, and monks, who had. been commonly 
ſpared in the domeſtic quarcels of the Heprarchy, were the chief objects on which 
the Daniſh idolaters exerciſed their rage and animoſity. +. Every, ſeaſon of the 


year was dangerous and no man could eee hi f. 5 Fee fie A be- 
cauſe of the abſence of. the ET inf 2 115 a * | 
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borſes, which enabled them to make an/irruption'by Und" fro! the kingdom'of of 
Northumberland e., They there ſeized che eit) of York f hd Stege ir it 
Olbrichr, and Ella, two, Northumbrian peiiices; 68 Pere i be afaule+: 
had acquired _ 


nt or Ari 3-03 lags . 


Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, and by the ſuperiority, which bey 


ia arms, they now ventured, eee eff inc their 


6% 


ckieftains, to leave the ſea · caſt,, and {Penetrating into Mercia. 
their winter quarters at Nottingham, where they tfireatened the kid 


final ſutjectien. The Mercians applied to Ethered or ſpur i ts exumi 


and chat prince with his brother, Alfred, 1 a 


Wn "on en ole + The'Mercians, 'defirous of ſhaking 
off their on Echered , refuſed to join him with their forcesz j 
| hat pringn,, aged wann hs ey perch. ae Om ee 


obliged. the enemy to dilodgs from this poſt x rindi Crane 
2 a | e le under alldwed them noet 
to remain long n They broke into Faft- A a; defeated and cook © 
priſoner,, Edmund, the King of that country, whom "ley afterwards ervelly;  - 
murdered in cold blood Lz and committing | the wolte barbarous ravages'on-the  - 
people, particularly, on the monaſteries $, 3 92 
q ++] N 


land 4. Theis reſtleſs diſpoſition and the 


to. repent of the teporarx relief, which. they Rad 
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.. url bu quickly makin hae an rp: 
tion, they routed the Weſt-Saxons, and raiſec the liege. An action ſoon aſter enſued 

at Afton *, in Berkſhire, where the Engliſh, in the beginning of the day, were 

in great danger of u total defeat; "aa al As dnilien of thr aw. + 
my, was ſurrounded by the enemy in diſadvantageous ground z and Ethered, who 
was at that time hearing maſs, refuſed to march to his aſſiſtance, till the prayers 

thould be finiſhed : Dut as he afterwards obtained the victory, this ſucceſs, not 

ö 

This battle of Afton did not terminate the war: Another battle was a little after 

fought at z where the Danes. were more ſucceſsful $: and being reinforced 

by d new army their own country, they became every day more terrible to 

che Engliſh: ' Amidſt theſe confulions; Ertiered:died: of a wound. which he had 

received in an action with the Danes; and left the inheritance of his: cares and 

misfortunes, rather than of his grandeur,: to his bother, —— 9 
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1 talents, by which, F e moſt t times, . he. ſaved his coun 
from utter ruin and fubverſian. Echelwolf,, bis father, the year after his retum 
with. Alfred from Rome, had, again ſeat the young prince thither with a nume- 
dus retinuez. and a.report being ſpread of the king's dent I. the Pope, Leo TIT. 
gave Alfred the royal unction 33 Whether ;his füture gfestbed 
| W his pregnant genius, or willing to pretend, even in cliar” 

N en e- Backs . 
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| 155 abe, . his ewelfth, peer, when 0e yet e DD. 
loweſt elements of literature. Hi genius was firſt rouzed by the recital of Saxon: | 
Poems, in which the Queen took. delight 3. and this ſpecies of ert on, which: 


&5, 


Hearse notes to Spelman's life of Alfred, p. 41. to e 
1A. W. M fib, 3. cap. . Hor. Wigors, p. 586, 587. ann Flur Al 

| Brompton, p. 806. nee A, Beverl. p. 126. 
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nöble and -clevited' fentimencs; which. W e from naturt .. Enoch - 


_ raged by che *Querays arid fumulated by his om urdent inclidation, he ſoon 


learned do read" theſe compoſitions}; and prbeegded chene to the knowledge. of 


the Latin tongue, wherb he met wich durſids, thafibetzer 7prampred..hia:beroic 


ſpirit, and dirbcted bis gen erous vie. Abſotbed imabeſe dogant purſuits, his 
atreſſion to royalty wit do him rather an othect vf tegvet n of wiumphli +4 hut 
veing called to che throne, preference to his hrtrber achiren ae melbbyrbe will 
of his father, a'ciecuinſtancewhich had great authority with tbe. Anglo-Saxons.4, 
as by the vown'of che whole vention and che urgeney Gf: publie Affairs b, he ſhook 


off bis literary indolente, and erürted himſeif inache: deſenot of, his people He 


had arcs buried his brotherwhen \be-was-obliged-40 Me the Sed, inder 


bppoſs dhe Danes, be bed Sed Wilton innere zuewiling their; uu 1 


- an advantage, but by his purſuing the victory too far, the 
| my' s numbers prevailed, and recovered age 50 day 5. Their loſs, however, 


in the action was ſo conſide 
| Forcements from his {+ 77; wc he 


and o de dom F 
e ee e e lags or 3 52 
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| their « engagements, they wee, ſet Wein to 
157 


Vith fire and 
9 7 5 reſiſt, wy no treaties bind, abandoned his kingdorh, m, and flying to Röm, 


vaget on the cbuntries arbundl: He marched. againſt them mich. the few, troops, | 
which: he abuld affe mblevon a Giddes ;,and.cgiving!them: battle gained, at firſt 


the ſuperiority, f the Sher | 


py probe e receive daily rein- 
Ne for a ſafe retreat, 


ſe, t 88 240 ot 


e 
een ſpoil on 
7 neighbouring « county: _ bf Mercia, in whoſe terticories Oy 
was lirugzed,. mache 4 bew e . 4 0 bi et {> 9 
pfſeptz of mo 'mo e te remgaye't to TH! Likicol altüre J. whiſth 
icy had already redyced"eo Fin and e Finding thetefvie = OF 
that place, "ether 'for GA . rapine | or Violence, the) faadenly turried bath upon 
Mercia, in 5 wh ere 55 expected te find jt Withöot defence; and fixing 


ow , they aid the whole” country delofits, 
Fax gg dns 1223 ue 5 ende | ny, hom no force 


awed to "take up 


x0 ndon, and 


det ole in þ Qorfer i. B He was bedther--law”to Ae, and t elt who : 
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into the kingdom. But while be was expecting the eecutzon of this trenty. 
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. and Teized 


Were 
= Alfred's dominions . 


1 t ual: perfidy,. of li em wee op Fr hs e 0 dhe obſervance 2% 
the treaty 3. not that epected. ould pay a yeneration- to the re- 
liques bot he 1 * 4 "hat, Us Lis ie . Lac "Ke impiety would 
any draw down ip6n them the yengeante of desen. Bot theDilbes: "tle- 
chenfive of this danger, ſuddenlz, without Teekihg for any anke fell op- 
Alfred army 3- and having pur it to rout,” 'wltward, and too 3 | 
aue er T. The prise ain Collected new forces; dad extied fock- | 
Ade Bi de Yooighe 15 doe Mert eight buccks againſt the enemy 27 and re- 
doc, theo} 6 che d — 22 He 3 however to new propo · 
fals peace} and” was ished' ro ipulate w hi beth, "that den would. Cert 
fomewhere in England i,. and would not pt "ths 1 more ru 


which it gcedad de intereſt of the- Danes themſelves! eo fulfil, be bear mg an- 
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Chap. by hea j to deſtruQion, and delivered over to © thoſe ſwarms of robbers,” whic| 
| the fertile north chus inceſſantiʒ poured forth agaialt them. "Some left their | 
| .country, and retired. into Wales. or fled. beyond, fea: ; Orkers ſubmitted to the 
erors, in hopes of appealing | their fury by, a ſervile obedience '® ;' Aud e. every 
man's attention being now engtoſſed in "concern for his own preſervation, * no one 
would hearken to the exhortations of the Kiog, who ſummoned them to make, 
under dis conduct, one effort more in defence of their prince, their country, and 
chelr libertics.” Alfred himſelf was obliged. to relinquiſh the enſigns of "his e g- 
nity, to diſmiſs his, ſervants, ad to ſeek Thelrer, in the meaneft diſguiſes, "from 
the purſuit and fury of his enemies. 'He concealed himſelf under a peaſant's ha- 
hit, and lived . ſometime in, the houſe of a neat-herd, WhO had been entruſted | 
wich the care of ſome of his cows f. There paſſed here an Incident, which has 
been recorded by all the h hiſtorians, and was long preſerved. by popular tradition 3 "4 
tho' j jr contains nothing, memorable i in iel, except fo far ; as every. circumſtance 
3s intereſting, which atrends ſo great virtue and dignity, reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, 
The wife of the neat-herd was ignorant. of the condition of ber royal gueſt ; and 
obſerving him one day buſy by, the fire: ſide in trimming bis bow and arrows, be 
defired him to take care of ſome cakes, which were toaſting, while ſhe was e. 
Ployed elſewhere, in other domeſtic affairs. . But Alfred, whoſe, thoughts were 
engaged, this injunction 3 and the good, woman, on her re- 
xurn, finding her cakes all burnt, rated the N IT and upbraic 
Fim, chat de always ſeemed. very well pleaſed to cat ber warm cakes, tho“ he 
2 was, thus negligent. in toaſting them F. ke 1 eker pres tl 
Dry degrees, Alfred, eee eee become more remiſs, 
: colleted ſome. of bis rexainers, and retired. into. the. center of 4s tua he by. 
the, ſtagnating waters. af the Thone and, Parret, in 8 
found two acres. of firm ground ; and, F 
himſelf ſecure by. its fortifications, and fill more by the unknown and inacceſſible 
roads which led to it, and by the foreſts and moraſſes, with which it was ever 
| way.environed.. This place he. called Ethelingey, or the Ille of Nobles 1 and 
it now, bears the name df Athelney.. He thence made and u e 
fllies uppa the e eee e vigour of bis arm, but knew not from 
what quarter the blow came. He ſubüſted himſelf and his followers by the 
plunder which he acquired ; he procured them daneben 1by: — 
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ies, mote important vidtories' might at length attend hi AK: | 
Chrono: lay here.cendealed; but hot unactiye, duriag atwelvemonth ; when 1 
ne.] of a proſperous: :everit-teachet his e, und called him into the field. 
Hobba, bbs. the Babe, having ſpreadidevaſtation, fire, and ſlaughter, over all Wales, 
had landed is Deyonſhire frum cwenty- three veſfels, and laid ſiege to the caſtle 
bf Kinwitha a place fituated near the mouth of the ſmall river Tau . Oddune, 
kaff lf Devünſhäre, With his followers, had taken ſhelter there ; and abeintz ill 
ſypplic,vich-provifens;-and even with water, he determined, byſome, vigorous 
blow, g prevent the neceſliry: of; ſobmitting to the barbatous enemy t. He 
n 4 ſudden ſally os the: Danes before ſun - riſing i and taking them uopre: 
pared, he put them to rout; purſued: ther with great ſlaughter, killed! Hubbs. 
- and, got poſſeſſion of the famous Keefen, or enchanted. ſtandard, in which 
de Danes-pug gray, confidence't;; L eontzined zhe, figure of a-raven, which bad 
& inwove: by-the-yhres fte 6f -Hlinguar and Hubha wich many magical ine 
\ cantations, ! and which, by its different movements, ; Prognoſticated, the Dane, 
. believed; tha good or. bad ſyceeſsiof any enterprize 8. nA e e n 
ö „Wau Alfred obſcrved; this ſymptom-of ſuceeliFulrefiſtance an his-ſobjects; 
| | h& left his rettent ; but befote he would aſſemble" them in arms, or urge them to 
| 2 attempt; Which if unfortunate, might. in their preſent deſpandency; prove 
fatal, ue 'relolyed; himſelf,” td inſpecst the ſituation of the enemy;rand-eo/ judge = 
of the probability of fy preſs. For this purpoſe, he entered their camp under ne 
algen of a harper, und paſſed unſuſpectet thro? every quarter. He ſo entar- 
tained them th his muſic and facetiousm humour, that he met wich n welcome 
rebeption; and w ⁴ even introdutet #6 GUthν,jHs‘ their: p- here ha 
dtemained forme days E. He remmurked the fupme ſecürttey of the Danes; their 
cCoanterpt of che Engiith; their cegligetovin/foraging'and plunderipg; and tber 
a wiſting of what they gained by tapine and violence. Encoutaged by 
theſe favourable appearances, he ſecretly ſent out his emiſfarzes to the moſt᷑ co 
e his ſubjects, od ſummoned them to a rendezvous, along with their 
| "follows, at Skins, Vf thi botders" of Selwbod"foreft ®.” The Eng- 
1 ig: c Bea hoped e pe mag to chat caliinities by ferne ſabmiffion, no, 
. found the le in Dal the Conqüefor mote intolerable than all their 


ad Ls the, appoinged day, they. joyfully, flame 10 
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rince. eib pere bade Ge ce encabdes Men vith our 
4 | . and could not fatiate thei-eyes with che fiigt. of. this beloved to- 
narch, whom they had long regarded: an dead, and what now! with: voice and 
books expreſſing; his confidence of: ſured, duflec them to libertf anl vengeance. 
le inſtantly oonducted them to. Eddington, where the Dunes were eacaniped ;. 
and taking advantage of his previous knowledge'of the place, be rc Meer 
_ mace againſt the moſt unguarded quarter of the enemy. The Danes, 

to ſes an urmy of Engliſh, whom they conſidered as. 2 
more aftoniffied'to-hear 'Alﬀred: was at their head, made but a 'falne-roliftance, 
notwithſtanding their ſaperioriry. of number ;- and were ſooa-pur c flight with 
great ſlaughter: The remainder of. the 'routed' my, with thein prince, was. 
Laab Alfred in a fortified place, to which-they fled ; but being reduced to. 
n they bad recourſe: to the clemenoy; of the wider, 
| Ae e ts t contin 4 The King, no deln gevereus than: . 
. " brave, gave them their Nes ; and even formed u chem for converting therm, 
For mortal enemies, ipto; Faithful ſubpecte and confederares.. He new, that 
the Kingdoms of Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland were left tovilly- defbiare: dy | 
the frequent inroads-of. the Danes z. und ho nom purpaſed-tocre-people them by: 

__ Griling/thers Guthrum and bis followers. He taped that the hew-glanters wand 
ar kalt berake chemiſcioes) to induſtry, when,  by;neafoir of hjv-caliſtance;; and the = 
exhauſted condition. of the country, they :conidnodonger fublif} byiplunder ;-and: 
wat they might fervs him a8 a; rampart 'agaioft any. fycore incurſions of. their 
countrymen. Bur before he ravified thaſe- mildoanditiens wich the Danes, he 
required, that they ſhouldigive him one pledgn ofs their ſubadſſion, and of their 
| Intlinativn.co coaleſce with the, Englill; by tleckiring their converſion ta Chriſti» 
unn 1; Sorbrum and- hi um had/no averſion te this f v ad: ; withous: 
much iuſtruction, or argument, or conference, they were all adunicted to bap- 
tif, The King -anfirered+ for Guthrum at the e 
JFF 
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1 was hath ene Nele. 1 w lk 36885. : 
. abiy-inaryal. of . 
Fhich had been ſhaken by ſo many violent convulſions, in eſtabliſhing civil 
military inſtitutiaun, in the minds of men to induſtry and juſtice, and 
in-providing again ide turn f like calamities. He was, more. properly than 
his grandſacher Egbert, the.fole mnanarch of the Engliſh, oor Ho gs Capo, were 
now univerſally called) becauſe the kingdgm. of Mercia was at. laſt incorpo 
4rd in. be ie of Ka govinnd iu hel be De 
tho 2 day Hd e F's xopled Ealt-Angſia 8 


5 "Tax King, after Schad dus gy {> nh Lal add 
dad been. deftroyed--by the Danes in. abe reign of Ethel wolf, eſtabliſhed a regular 
' militia for the defence of the kingdem. He took are chat all bis people ⁰, 
be armed and regiſtered : he aſſigned them a regular totation of duty; he diſtr- 
duted part into the caſtles and fortreſſes, which he erefted at proper places $ 3 he 
required another part to take the field an any alarm, and to aſſemble at ſtated places 
of rendezvous; and be left a ſufficient number at hate, who were employed in 
the cultivation of the land, and who afterwards took their turn in miliary ſer - 
vice 4. The whole kingdom was like ane great 1 and the Danes could 
no ſooner appear isoue place," thas eee wes ahmbled.co oppoſe 
Pens Wannen enn 5 5 
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veſſels in proper ſtations around the ifland, and was ſure to meet the Daniſh ſhips. | 


. HISTORY 6+, ENGLAND: 


iſland, had. hitherto | 
of falling, as of ava action '*He"giftributed' his : Armed 


eithet before or after they had landed their and th purſug chem in all 


their incurſions. Tho the might ſuddenly; by ſorprite Wiemer on 
the coaſt, which was generally bers defolate by their frequemt rabages, they 


were encountered by the eee in their Wr ue and cleapod:noty. as for- 
merly, by abandoning chbir booty, but paid er deſtruction, The pe- 
nalty of che diforders which they had Evminitted.? i828 (h 1 KUL Via worr 


10 this manner, Alfred *repelted ſeveral inroads of Arun, Daus, a 


"A walntsied his kingdom, during f ſome years, 10 {fey and tranquillity A fleet. 
of a hundred and twenty thi s of war were ſtütioned upon the coalt;' and being ; 


provided of warlike engines, as well un of. erßert ſeame p boeh Friſians and Eng- 


Hh, (for Alfred ſupplied the defects of his on ſubjects by pngaging able foreigners 


in his ſervice) maintained a Typeriority above thole fmaller bands, With whiolt | 
England had deen ſo often infeſted. hut at laſt Huſtings, che famous Duniſn 


. chiefeain, having ravaged all the provinces of France; along the ſea · oaſt or the 
rivers of the Loire and Seine, and being obliged to quit that country, more by 


the deſolation which he himſelf had oeeaſioned than by the reſiſtance. of the in- 
habitants. appeared off the coaſt of Kent wich a fleet:-of ggo-fajl.. The greater 
patt of the enemy: diſembarked in the Rother and ſeiaed tho fort / of Apuldore. . 


Haſtins himſelf, commanding ar fleet of cighty..ſail, entered the Thames $7 2nd : 


fortifying Milton in Kent, began to ſpread his forces over the country, and to 
commit the moſt deſtructive ravsges. But Alfred, on the firſt alarm of this de- 
ſcent, flew to the defenee of bis people, at the head of a. ſelect band of ſoldiers, . 
whom he always kept about his own: perſon y; and gathering to him the armed 
militia from all quarters, appented in the feld wirh a; forte ſuperior to the ene- 
my §. All ſtraggling parties, whom neceſſity or love of plunder had drawn to 


a diſtance from their chief encampment,” were cut off by the Engliſh- L.; and 


theſe pyrates, inſtead of increaſing their ſpoil, found themſclves cooped. up in 
their fortifications , and bien to ſubſiſt by the plunder which: they, had brought- 
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nom France. Tired 1 which muſt in the end prove: * to Chap Its 


then, the Danes at Apuldore roſe ſuddenly from their encampment, with an ia - 


tention of marching towards the Thames, and paſſing over into Eſſex: But they 


eſtaped tot che vigilänce of Alfred; who encountered them at Farnham, put 


chem to rout „, ſeized all their horſes and baggage, and chaced the runaways ofs a 


board their ſhips,” which carried them” up the Colne to Merſey: in Eſſex, 
they entrenched themſelves, Haſtings, at the ſame time, and probably by con- 


cert, made a Ie movement! und deſerting Milton, took poſſeſſion of Bamflete: 
| near the ille of Canvey in the ſame county +; where he haſtily” 9 up fortifi 
: ation for his defence againſt the power of Alfred: 1 — 5 


. 1 . 


© UNroRTUNATELY, for. the. Engliſh, Gothrum, prince of the Fig Abelen 


Janes, had died; as had alſo Gutbred, whom the King, had appointed governor” 3 


of the Northumbrians ; ; and theſe reſtleſs tribes being nd longer reſtrained by the 
authority 'of their princes, and being encouraged by the. appearance of ſo great a 


body of their counttymen, broke into rebellion, ſhook off the authority of Al- - 


fred, and yielding, to their inveterate habits of wat and deptedatioſ ꝗ, embarked 


on board two bundred and forty veſſels I, and appeared before Exeter! in the weſe 


of England. Alfred loſt not a, moment in oppoling this newy enemy. Having 
left ſome forces at. London to make bead againſt Haſtings and the other Dai, 
he marched” ſuddenly to the welt 5; and falling on the rebels before they were 


aware, purſued them to their ſhips with great ſlaughter, The enemy, failing - 


next to Suſſex, began to plunder the country near Chicheſter ; bur the order, 
which Alfred had every Vbere eſtabliſhed, fofficed here, Without his preſence, . 


for the defence of the place; and the rebels, meeting with a hew repulſe, where | 


many of them were killed, and ſome of their ſhips taken , were obliged to pur 


| ago to fea, and were diſcouraged from attempting any other enter prize. 


. Mtanwhite, the Daniſh invaders in Eſſek, having united. their force under 


the command of Haſtings, advanced into the inland country, and made ſpoil of 


al around them but had ſoon reaſon. to repent of their temerity. The Engliſh | 

army, left in London, aſſiſted by a body of. the citizens, atracked the enemy 

entrenchments at Barnffcre, overpowered the | garrifon, and having exetuted great - 

flaughter upon them, Carried off the wife: * two ſons of Haſtings *.” Alfred z 

generouſly ſpared theſe captives; and even reſtored them” to Haſtings fo on con- 

dition that be ſhoold .depurt the an, A 15 wa | 
r A # nan ti 5 G47 


. * Chron. Sax. p. wg | ner. Wisst: p. 595. 8 tary 7 von. Sar. p. 9% OY 
Ret of Flor. Wigorn: p. . 3 Chron. Sax. p- 93. H. Hunt. Ub. 5. 


Vigort, p. 596. s. Sax. 1. Eb 179. 
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| ſuch extremities, that, having est their own horſes, and having many of them 
periſhed with hunger T, they ade a deſperite ſally upon the'Engliſh'; and tho 
the greater number fell in the ation, | a conſiderable body made their eſcape 4. 
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Sar . Bor cho' che King had thus honautably rid himſelf A chis dangerous eng, 
the bad not entirely ſubdued or expelle Mc... 

' _  'lingly followed in an excurſion any proſperous leader, who, gave them hopes of 
booty, but wre not ſo.calily engaged to xelinquiſh their enterprize, or ſubmit te 


led. the invadors, -.- The: pyratical Danes wil- 


return baffled, and without plunder, into their native country. . Great numbers 
of them, after Haſtings Gepamure, feed and fortified Shobury st the mouth 
of che Thames; and having left a garriſon there, they .coaſted along the ri 55 
till chey came to Boddington in _the-county of Gloceſter where, being rei forced. 


by ſome. Welſh, they threw. up entrenchments, and prepared for their defence. 


The King here ſurrounded them with che whole force of his dominjons.*;. and . - 


: as he had gow a certain proſpect of victory, he reſolved to trust nothing to chance, 


but rather to maſter his enemies by famine than aſfault. They were reduced to 


Theſe roved about far ſome time in England, Rtill purſued by the vigilance of 


Alfred; they attacked Leiceſter with ſucceſs, defended themſelves in Hartford, 


and then fled to Quatford z where they were finally broken and ſubdued, The 
ſmall remains of them either ſperſed themſel ves among their countrymen in 
Northumberland and Eaſt- Anglia I. or had recourſe again to the ſea, where my | 
exerciſed pyracy, under the command of Sigefert, a' orthbmbrian. . This 


| booter, well acquainted with Alfred's naval preparations, had framed veſſels of a 
nem conſtruftion, higher and longer, and ſwifter, than thoſe of the Engliſh : 


But the King ſoon ſhowed him his ſuperior {kill, by building veſſels fl higher 
and longer; and ſwifter, than thoſe. of the Northumbrians$ ; and falling” upon 


them, while they were exerciſing their ravages in the weſt, he took twenty of 


their ſhips; and having tried all the priſoners at Wincheſter, he hanged « them a 


pyrates, and at the common enemies of mankind 1. 


Tur well timed ſeverity of this execution, together with the excellent poſture 
of defence, eſtabliſhed every where, reſtored full tragquillity in England, and 
provided for the future ſecyrity of the government. The Eaſt-Anglian, = 
[Northumbrian Danes, on che firſt appearance of Alfred upon their frontiers, 


made aner the moſt (humble ſubmiſſions to him z and he abought. it pry- 


dent to take them under his immediate goverament, without eſtabliſhing. over 
them a viceroy of their own nation o. The Welſh alſo acknowledged his 


. '® Chron, Sax. p. G. + Chron. Sax. p. 94. A Wet 5. 17g.” Flor. Wigorn. 5. 596. 
4 Chron. Sax. p. 9 + [Chron. Sax. p. 97... F Chen, Sax. p.98. H. Hunt. lik. 5. 
 Alyr, Beverl. p. 10). 4 Chron. Sax. p. gg. H. Hunt. * Kinn . 
Beverl. p. 107. . ® Flor, un 7.586 5 + ad 
"authority; 


AOL vim? 


over all. the ſbuthern parts of | the iſtand; from the 
S Wen be died in the vigour of 
—_ and thefull frrength 
years and a half ©, tn which be deſervedly | attaine@ the . 
the Great, and the tide of Founder of che Engliſh monarchy. j 
Tar werk er er prince, boch in pe "and publie Me, may wich aden 

| rage de ſer" in oppoſition. ee that of any monarch of cieizen, which the annals. 
_ of any age or any nation, can preſent to un. Hie ferms idderd: to be the com- 
plete model of that perfect character, which, undder the denomination of a ſage 


er wiſe en, the philoſophers have been Bad ef delineating. rather e fie. 


Ef their imagination, chan in hopes of ever ſeeing it reduced to practice: 80 


happily were all his: vietues-rempered together: ſo juſtly were. they blended 3. and F. 
ſo: powerfully. did excl: prevent the other from exceeding. i proper bounds ! 


He knew hot to cpaciliate the moſt eaterprizing ſpirie wish the cooleſt modera- 
tion. j the molt obſtinate perſeverance with che eaſieſt flexibility ac the moſt ſevere 


. Juttice wich the. greate®lenity's: the greateſt-vigous in commend with-ehe greareſt . 


alfabitity of deportment: T . the higheſt capacity and iachnntion for ſcienee wich 


the moſt Mining talents for ao. His civil and bis military virtues · are · almoſt 


eee ot MPS tr dy 9.044 eee Re 
as well a more uſeful, ſoem chieſiy to challenge our applauſe; -. 
= as if deſirdus, chat fo brigtit a-produftion of her ſkill ſhould be ſer 
ia the faireſt Night, had beſtowed. on im all bodily: accompliſhments, vigour of 
Hmbs, dignity of ſhape arid air, and a pleaſant, engaging and open counte- 
nano 1. Fortune alone;. by throwing him: into ch barbaroue age, deprived 


bim of  hiſtocians-worthy'to tranſmit his fame to poſterity. & and we wiſh to ſes 


: him delineatod in more lively. colours, and with more particular ſtrokes, that w 
may at leaſt perceive ſome of thoſs Gall ſpecks ann blemiſhes, from: mhicd,.cs > 
many. ic is impoſible he could be entirely exempicd. | 

Bor we ſhould give but an imperfect idea of ee eee 


heated his' military exploits, and were not more particular: in our 


account of: his inſtitutions for AAR 11 — eee of] 
_conragement of are aud ſciences.” l 


* Ayres. Alfred had ſubdued and A tn Ping 10 Bund the- 


— 19 in the moſt — lying in deſdlation from 3 
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Aae b. thi mn wile; iy prntlib hi Satibs ont wither Chap. 1. 
| his ſovereignty” 


* 


of his facultien after a- glorious reign. of twenty nine _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- Chap: II. Petite ite miſery· Tho- the great armies of the Danes were broke,. the,countey. 
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uns full of ſtraggling troops of that nation, Who, being accuſtomed to, live hy 
Plunder, -were become. incapable of induſtry, and who; from the natural ferocity 
of their manners, / indulged -themfelves-in. the commiſſion-of vidlenee, even be- 
| pond! what was requiſite to ſupply cheir ner ſſities. The Engliſh themſelves, - 
reduced to the moſt extreme indigeneg by theſe continued depredations, had 
haken off all bands of government; and thoſe who had been plundered to-day, 
 berggk.themelves to a like diſorderly, life, god from deſpair Joined next day the 
8 robbers in pillaging and ruining their fellow citizens . Theſe were the evils * 
for which it, was e that Fog e and An K. Alfred ſhould pto- 
vide a remedy. 11175 2 Tits 11.814 hep. 6 
Tnar he . bender: hg e \ of juſtice Gig dad — O he divided 
All England i into counties 3; theſe counties he ſubdivided into hundreds ; and the 
hundreds into tythings T. Every: houſeholder was anſwerable for, the behaviour 
of his family, and his ſlaves, and even of his gueſts, if they lived above three 
days in his houſe 1. Ten neighbouring houſeholders wete formed into one 
corporation, who, under the name of a tything, decenhary, - or fribourg, were 
anſwerable for each other's conduct, and over whom: one perſon, called a tything- 
man, headbourg, or borſholdery was appointed to preſide... Every” man; was. 
puniſhed as an outlaw, who did not regiſter himſelf in ſome. tything i and no 
man could change his habitation, without a warrant eg tr the 
borſholder:of the tything, to which he formerly belonged. /' n 
Wu any perſon in any tything or decennary was guilty r a crime, Te 
borthojder> was ſummoned to anſwer for him; and if he was not willing to be 
ſurety for his appearance and his clearing himſelf, the criminal was committed to 
| Priſon, and there detained till his trial; If he fled; either before or after Hüd- 
ing ſureties, the borſholder' and decennary became liable to enquiry, and were 
expoſed to the penalties of law 5. Thirty one days were allowed them for 
producing the criminal; and if that time elapſed without their being able to find 
him, the borſholder, With two other members of the decennary, was obliged to 
appear. and together with three chief members of the three neighbouring decen- 
naries (making twelve in all): to ſwear that his decennary was free from all privity 
both of the crime committed, and of the eſcape of the criminal. If the borſ- 
holder could not find ſuch a number to anſwer for their i innocence, che decennary 
was compelled by fine to make ſatisfaction to the be Inge according to the degree. 


„ W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 4. M. Weſt. p. 177. J W. Male. 1. 8. cap. 4. : Ingulf; \ 
p. 28, Brompton, p. 818, Chron. St. Petri de 5 _ 22. l Leg. St. Edw, cap. * 
1 at P. 28. ö 7 $ W. Males. Uh. 2. Caps 4. „ 3 #2 5 e 2 - 2 
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| | for the bentvisuf of tles who were i under the 'divition, 80 
ebnen _ Wikence theſe 8 7805 received Ts, name, of fraok: . 


| habitation, may ok. be 
dience. EE 


commerce in a 


Ars of j {jolt ice, 55 e 8 0 ſummoned together js | 
\ af h in 50 3. * which, TI 4 

the Waden _this ſmall community. . An affairs: of ; greater, moment, in 
TH from the decennary, or in controverſies arifing between members of diffe- 
rent decennaries, 95 was N N before the; rt which conſiſted of 


ten. Jecennaries., or a, by nilies, of f was 2 af. 
ſembled — 1 four, Oy TD = = e Tien of deci- 


were PL ug who having.ſworn pe 5 1 che OE or prin magi- 
firars.of 9 7. 1 to, Tang bo 


. PEEL was an, annual T3 e for . 
uiry into crimes, the 
eorreRion! 'of abuſes in 1 0 nod the obligi 12 perſon to ſhew the de- 
- cepnary | in which he was regiſtersd. 1 , in. imitation of their anceſtors, 
the antient Germans, | affembied there i in arms 3 whence. 2 hyndred was. ſometimes 
| called à wapehtake, and its court ſerved bot ſupporr of military diſci 
c and for e of civil juſtice 1. Fre . | | 
Taz next ſuperior * that of the hundred was — which 
met twice a der. NUN. and Eaſter, and conſiſted of all the freeholders 
[ \ equal vpte in the, deciſion. af cauſes, - The 


_ © Leges St. dw. cap. 20. ped Witkins,-p. 2. . + Ig St. Ed. „ | 
1 Fade Alfred, and Gothurn, apud Wilkins, cap. 3 . Leg. ae n 4 cpa. 
WM LL. Echelr, $4 Wilkins, p. 117. | Spellman in voce Wapentate, 


Vor. I. „„ bimop ER 


* r * 


Chap. I. bill! prefides in this court,. rogether vith_ the Aeg end the proper.oth 


whom he found unequal to the truſt I. ; allowing only ſome of the moſt elder] 
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je& of the eourt was the receiving appeals from the hundreds and decennaries,, 
and the deciding ſuch , controverſies as aroſe between. men of different hundreds 
Formerly, the alderman poſſeſſed both the ciyil and military authority; but A ä 


fred, ſenſible that this coalition of powers rendered the nobility dangerous and i in- 
dependant, appointed alſo a ſheriff in each county, who enjoyed a co- ordmats 
authority wich the former in the judicial function . His office alſo empowered 


him to guard the rights of the crown'in the county ; and to levy the _ impoſed. | 
which in that age formed no contempribte part of the public revenue. ' 


Tun lay an appeal, in default of juſtice, from all theſe. courts to the king 


himſelf in council and as the people, ſennible of the equity and great talents of 


Alfred, placed their chief confidence in him, he wag ſoon. oyer-whelmed with. 
appeals from all parts of England. He was indefatigable in the diſpatch of theſe 
cauſes ; but finding that bis. time miſt be entirely engroſſed by this branch of 
duty, he reſolved to obviate the inconvenience, by correcting the 1 ignorance c or 
corruption of the inferior magiſtrates, from which it aroſe 4. He took care te 


have his nodiliry inſtructed in letters and the laws [: he choſe the carts and 


ſheriffs from among the met moſt celebrated” for protity and Ehqwledgę: He 
puniſhed ſeverely all malverſation in office $* | And he welehe in he carte”? 


to ſerve by 4 Tpke, til their WN Would make room for more. worty. 
ſucceſſors. 1 

Tut better to Pie the. magiſtrates in the adminiſtfation of Inter, Alfred.) 
framed a body of laws; which, che“ now loſt, ſerved. long as the baſis. of Eng- 
liſh juriſprudence, and is generally eſteemed the origin of what is denomivated | 
the COMMON Law. He appointed regular meetings of the ſtites of England. 
twice a year in London o; a city which he he himſelf had repaired and beautified, and 
which he thus rendered the capital of the kingdom. The ſimilarity. of many of; 
theſe inſtitutions to the cuſtoms of the antient Germans, to the practice of the 
other northern conquerors, and to the Saxon laws duting the Heptarchy, pte- 
vents us from regarding Alfred us the ſole author of this plan of government; and 
leads us rather to think, that, like a wiſe man, he contented himſelf with re- 
forming, extending, and executing the inſtitutions; which he ſound previouſly 
eſtabliſhed. But on the whole, ſuch ſucceſs attended his legiſlation, that every 
thing bore ſuddenly a new face in Eogland : Robberies and iniquities of all kinds 


. Ingulf, p. 80. + Aﬀeri p. 20. 1 Aﬀer. p. 18. 2+. Flor: 'Wigora: f. 594. 
Abbas Rieval, p. 338. | Flor. Wigorn. p. 594. Brompton, p. „% fo 
Le Mirroir des Juſtices, chap. 2. + Aﬀer.-p. 20 87 Mirroir des len. 
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were repreſſed by 155 puniſhment. or reformation, of che. an 10 2 
exact was the general police, that Alfred, it ls ſaid, hung up, by 5 0 
vado, golden bracelets near che bigh- ways; and no man dared to touch . + 
Yet amidſt theſe rigors of juſtice, this great prince preſerved the moſt ſacred re- 
gird to the liberty of his people; and it is a memorable ſentiment preſerved. in 
his will, that it was Juſt the Eng 10 for eyet remain as, free as. their, aj 
thoughts t. 5 be e ee e: 
As good morals. 8 khowledae me. Almoſt 8 in every age, * 
in every individual; the care of Alfred for the encouragement —— 
his ſubjecta was another uſeful branch of his legiſlation, and tended to reform the 
Engliſh from their former diſſolute and barbarous manners : But the King was 
guided in this purſuit leſs by. political views,/ than by bis natural bent and pro- 
oſity towards letters. When he came to the throne, he found the Engliſh 
nk into the gtoſſeſt ignorance and barbariſm, proceeding from the continued 
diſorders j in the government and from the ravages of the Danes: The monaſteries 
were deſtroyed, the monks butchered or diſperſed, their libraries burnt; and 
thus che only ſears. of erudition in thoſe ages were totally ſubyerted l. Alfred 
- himſelf complains, that on his acceſſion he knew not. one perſon, ſouth of the 


Thames, whe could ſo much as interpret the Latin ſervice z and very few in the 
northern parts,, ho had reached even that pitch of erudition $. But this prince 
invited over the moſt celebrated ſcholars from all parts of Europe I; be eſta- 
| bliſhed ſchools every where for the inſtruction of his people he founded, or at 
leaſt repaired ® the univerſity of 'Oxfor.!, and endowed it with many privileges, 
revenues and i immunities; he enjoined by lar all freeholders poſſeſſed of two - 


hydes + of land or more to ſend their children ts Telivol for their inſtruction 4 


he gave preferment both in church and tate to ſuch only as had made ſome pro- 
, ficiency i in knowledge 1: And by all theſe expedients he had the pleaſure, before 


" his death, to ſce a great Change on the face of affairs, and in a work of his, which 


Chap. l. 


is ſtill excant, he congratulates himſelf on the progrels, v which learning, under his f | 


patronage, had already made in England 4. 


"Bur the moſt ectunl expedient, employed by Alfred; for the encoliragemetic 
of 2 was his own example, and the conſtant aſſiduity, with which, not- | 


„ Ingulf.”p p. 7. / W. Malnef. ub. 2. ep 4. 1 Welt. p. 457 Brompton, p. $18. 
1 Aer. p. 24. IA. p. 18. J Aſſer. p. 25. + M. Welk, p. 16%. 
Chron. Abb. de St. Petri de Burgo, p. 4 Alter. p. 16. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 207. 


1 A hyde contained land ſuffcient to employ one plougb. 80 H. Hunting. lib. 6. in A. D. toob. 
Anna!. Waverl. in A. D. 1083. Gerraſe of Tilbury ſays it commonly contained about 100 acres. 


1 Abbas Ricvallenſis, apud Spell. W. Malm. lib. 2, cap. 4. * Aſſer. p. 26, 27. 
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| ag the multitude and urgency of his affairs, he employed, himſelf in the- 
895 5. Tidhgs of knowledge: "He vine Hedge his ths fats three gun porticns 3 
1 employed 105 deep. and "RY refection of his body by dier and. 7 5 

another in'the diſpatch of 'buſſneſs;' a third in ſtudy 400 devotion: And" that be. 
might more exactly meaſure the hours, he made uſe” of börning tapers of equal 
N which'he fixed in lanthorns „; an expedient: ſuited to that rude age, 
when the geometry of dialling and the mechaniſm of clocks and watches were 
totally unknown. And by ſuck a regular diſtribution of his time, tho he often 
laboured under great bodily infirmities f, this martial hero, ho fougim in per- 
ſon" fifty-fix battles by ſea and land , was able, during a life of no extraordinary 
length, to acquire more knowledge, and even to compoſe more books, 'than- 
moſt ſtudious men, tho bleſt with che greateſt leiſure and application, J bares in- 
more fortunate ages; made the object of cher onisterrupted induſtry. * N 
© Sth5rviy, that the people, st all times, eſpecialy, when their e 
are obſtructed by ignorapee and bad education, are not much ſuſceptible of Tpe-- 
culative instruction, Alfred enfgedyoured” to convey his morality by apologues,. 
parables, ' ſtories,” apophthegrns, couched. in poetry z and beſides Propagating: 
among his ſubjetts, | former compoſitions of that kind, which he found in che 
Saxon tongue I be exerciſed his \ 1555 in inventing \ works of a ke natute $ 4s well 
as in tranſlating from the Greek, t Nele fables of Zſop. He alfo gave Saxon: 
| rranflations of rh and Bede s hiſtories ; to "and of Bocthius conc ning: the- 
- conſolation of phil pſophy 4. And he detined i it nowiſe derogatory from his other 
great characters of {overeign, legiſlator, warric r. and Folltician, thus to lead the 
way to bis people i in the purſuics of literagure: | Gas W 


Meexvmiia, \ thia, prince vg hot degligngt; i in ncoura ing 1 * . and.” 
mechanical arts, .which, have 4 more ſenſible, tho” not 2 cloſer connexion. wick 
the iqtereſts, 0! "ſociety. P He invited, from all c quarters, induſtrious foreigners 85 
re· people his country, which had been laid deſolate by the ravages of the Danes v. 
He introduced and encouraged. manufattures of all kinds ; and. 4 inventor 05 7; 
improver of any gms art did he oY: to go. ar LP Je Yr ond, 
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| Litant « 


| eaioio A.number gf workmen, whom he coaſtantly employed in. rebuilding bis 
ruined cities, caſtle Karre and monaſteries *... Even the elegancies cf life 
were brought to him the Mediterranean and che Indies ; and his ſubjects, 
by ſeeing theſe 1 of. Real arts, were taught toreſpect the virtues 
of Juſtice. and induſtry, f 12 which alone they could ariſe. Both living and dead,. 
Alfred was re arded, by. D 
| prince after harlemagne. who had appeared in Europe during ſeveral ages, and 
as one of the. wiſeſt and beſt who had ever adorned. the annals of any nation. 


Arrazy bad,, by bis wiſe, Ethelſwitha, the daughter-of a Mercianicarl, three 


and three daughters. The cldeflyſon;. Edmund, died without ide, in his 
father's lifetime. The third, Echelward, inberited his father's paſſion for letters, 
8 life... The ſeco EO ſucceeded to bis power ; and 


| 4 „ eee 
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THIS 6 Ts ue ralots, the 8 him 
—_ *-\  iniknowledge-and'etudition'F, found immediately, on 
cimen of that turbulent life, which attended all princes, and even all individuals, 
in an age when men, leſs" reſtrained by juſtice or law, and lefs occupied by in- 
. duſtry, had no other aliment for their inquietude, hut: wars, inſurrections, con- 
vulſions, rapine, and deptedation. Ethelwald, his coufn-germän, ſon to King 
Ethelbert, the elder brother of Alfred, inſiſted on his preferable right to the- 
throne i; and arming his pattizans, took poſſeſſion of Winburne, where he 
ſeemed determined to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity, and to await the iſſue 
of his prerenſions$ But when the King appronched the ton wich a great 2 

my, Ethebwald, having the proſpect of certain deſttuction, made his eſcape, and 

fled firſt into Normandy; and thence into Northumberland +3 where he hoped, 
that the people, ho had been recently ſubdued by Alfred, My who were impa- 
tient of peace, would, on the intelligence of that great prince's death, ſeize the 


| fieſt pretence or opportunity of rebellioo. The event:did/nor-diſappoint his ex- ; 


„ Afer, p. 20. W. Main. 1 Id. 3. cap 4. Flor. Wigorn. 5. 594+. 1 v. Mus. lib a. e 4 
FN mel. nb. 3, 1 4 . Hoveden, p. 44. ie Sax. Ps 99» 100. 
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mo untries, .and £0 acquire riches by propagating induſtry among their £ 
low citizens. He ſet apart a ſeventh part of his own revenue for the main-- | 


his acceſſion, a ſpe- _ 


_” 
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\peftations : The Northumbrians declared foi him »; and Echelwald, having thus 
- ooatieed: his intereſt with the Daniſh tribes, made an'excurſion beyond Tea, and 
collecting a body of theſe free · booters, he excited the hopes of all thoſe who had 
been aceuſtomed ' to ſubſiſt by rapine and violence T. The Eaſt- Anglian Danes 
joined his party: The Five: burgers, who were ſeated in the heart of Mercia, 
— to put themſel ves in motion ; and che Engliſh found that the 7 were again 
menaced wich thoſe convullions, from which che valour and policy of Alfred had 


ſo lately redeemed” them. The rebels, headed by Ethel wald, made an incurſion 


into rhe counties of Gloceſter, Oxford, and Wilts; and having exerciſed their 
ravages in theſe places, they retired with their booty, before the King; who had 
aſſembled his army, was able to approach them. Edward, however, who was 


determined that his preparations ſhould not be fruitleſs, conducted his forces into 2 


Eaſt- Anglia, and retaliated the 1njuries which the inhabitants had committed, by : 
ſpreading the like devaſtation among them +.” Being fatiated with revenge, and 
loaded with booty, he gave orders to retire: But the authority of theſe antient 


Kings, which was feeble in peace, was not much better obeyed in the field ; and 


the Kentiſh men, greedy of more ſpoil, ventured, contrary to repeated orders, 


40 ſtay behind him, and to take up their quarter in Bury j. This diſobedience 


proved in the iſſue fortunate to Edward. The Danes affaulted the Kentiſh men; 


but met with ſo ſtout a reſiſtance, that, rho? they gained the field of battle, they 


bought that advantage by the loſs of their braveſt leaders, and among the reft, 


by that of Ethelwald, who periſhed in the action 6. The King, freed: from the: 1 5 


fear of ſo dangerous a eee made peace on n terms. pag =, 
Eaſt-Angles . 
Is, order to reſtore England to ſuch a kate of ili as it was 1 „e 


of attaining, nought was wanting but the ſuhjection of the Northumbrians, who, + 
aſſiſted by the ſcattered Danes in Mercia, continually infeſted the bowels: of the 


kingdom. Edward, in order to divert the force of theſe enemies, prepared a 


fleet to attack them by ſea; hoping, that when his forces appeared off _ 


coaſt, they muſt at leaſt remain at home, and provide for their own defence *. 


But the Northumbrians were leſs anxious to ſecure their own property than A 


to commit ſpoil on. their enemy ; and concluding, that the chief force of the 


Engliſh was embarked in the fleet, they bogs he oper eee 


„ Chron. Sax. p. 100. H. Hunting. lib. f. p. 33. Chron. Sax. p. 100. Chron. 
Abb. St. Petri de Bargo, p. 24. 1 H. Hunting, lb, 5: * 352. Brompton, p. 832. 
4 Chron. Sax. p. 101. H. Hunting. lib. 5. p. 382. J Chron. Sax. p. 01. 8 
p 832. + Chron. Sax. p. 102, e Pp: $32, Match. Weſt, p. 18. . 
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againſt this event, attacked them on theit return at Tetenhalſ in the county of 
| Stafford, put them to rout, reco recayered al the booty, . 2g purſued them with great 
daughter into their own country ＋. | 
Alx the. reſt.of Edward's reign was © fs fd ed EE ation. 
againſt the Northumbtians, the Eaſt-Angles,. the Five Burgers, and tho foreign 
Danes. who invaded him from Normandy. and Britanny t. He was as provident 
1a putting bis kingdom in a poſture of defgnce,.as vigorous in aſſaulting che ene · 
my l. He fortified the towns of Cheſter, Eddeſbury, Warwic, Cherbury, 
| Buckingham, Towceſter, Maldon, Huntingdon, and Colcheſter. He ſought 
two great battles at Temsford and Maldon 5. He. reduced. Thurketill, a great. 
Danich chieftain, and obliged him to retire with -his.. followers: into France, in 
queſt of ſpoil and adyentures 4. He ſubdued the Eaſt- Angles, and foreed them 
to ſwear allegiance to him: He expelled the tyo rival princes of Northumberland, 
Reginald and Sjdroc,.and acquired, for the preſent, the dominjon of that pro- 
vince: Several tribes of the Britains were ſuhjected by. him . and even the Scots, 
who, during. the reign, of Egbert, had, under. the conduct of Kenneth, their, 
'encreaſed their power, by the. final ſubjection of, the Pits, were however 
obliged to give bim zarks of ſubmiſſion * In all theſe fortunate achievements, 


he was. aſſiſted by the, aQiyity « and prudence of his ſiſter Erhelfleda,..who was wi- 
dow to Etbelbert, earl of. Mercia, and who, after her huſband's death, retained 


the n of that province t. This princeſs, who had been reduced to 
mity in child-bed, cd afterwards, all commerce with her huſband ; not 
28 any .weak ſuperſtition, as was common in ms 
ed all domeſtic occupations unworthy Mae and ambitious ſpirit A 
She died before her brother I; and Edward, 1 the remainder of his reign... 
took upon himſelf the immediate government of Mercia, which before had been in 
22 meaſure independant of the crown 5. The Saxon Chronicle fixes the death 


Mt prince in 935. .: Hu kingdom e 1 Atbelſtan, . 
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Chap. II. H E dein in t þrince's 132 not, in thöſe times, deemed. ſo con- 
935. fiderable as to exclude him from the throne; and Athelitan, being of an 


this as well as of 4 capacity, fitted for government, obtained the preference to 
Edward's younger children, ho, the” egitimate,” wette of, Ac tender” years to 

rule'a"tiation {6 much expoſe boch to foreigh invaſion and tö domeſtic” convul- 
Lions." Some diſcontents, however, prevailed'on" his acceffion; "and "Alfred, 1 
nobleman of conſiderable power, was thence encburaged to enter into 4 —_ 
_ racy againft him. This event is felated by hiſtorians wich circumſtances,” w 
the reader, according to the degree of cfedit he is diſpoſed! to give them, may 155 
either to the invention of monks, who forged' them, or to their artifice, who found 
mean to take chem real. Alfred, it is Taid; being ſefaöd upon from fuſplclons, 
but without any 'cortain' proof, firmly denled the conſpitgty imputed Whit, ; "and 
an order to Juſtify himſelf,” he offered” to ſwear to his innocence before the Pope, 
whoſe perſon, it was ſuppoſed,” contained ſuch ſu rior TanAticy, that no one | 
could preſume to give a falle 'oath 5 wo preſence, und yer hof 80 efcape't 6 


”  JIiminiediare yengeance of Heaven, * 8 ictepted of the condition, an Al- 
fred was conducted to Roll ; 1 — ps eGnſcious k his in bbs genes, or] or-ne- 
pealed, be vebtured"to make the path re. 4 
apal chair. But no ſooner had 
e the fatal pr fo than he fell into pram of 'whi ch i in three 
Ayu alter he expited. ' The Nigg. au if che Bolt e [pirator were how 


Fully aſcertained,” confiſcated 11 ſtare, and made {hed of i it to the 8 5 

| of Malieſhory * 3 ſecure now. that no doubts 1 would eV 2 | h 
E concerning the juſtice of his proceedings. F 

Tar dominion of Athelſtan was no > ſooner, <ſtabliſhed. over ul f TO 485 

zecke, than he endeavoured to give ſecurity to the government, providing 

- againlt the inſurreQions of the Danes, which had created ſo much 4 ſturbanet to 

his predeceſſors. He marched into Northumberland; and finding, that the in- 

habitants bore with/impatience the-Engliſh yoke, he thought it prudent to give 

Sithric, a Daniſh nobleman, the title of King, and to attach him to his intereſts, | 

by marrying him to his ſiſter, Editha +. But this policy proved: by accident 

the ſource of very dangerous conſequences. | Sithric died in a twelyemonth after; 

and his two ſons by a former marriage, Anlaf and Godfrid, founding pretenſions 

on their father's elevation, aſſumed the ſoverciguy; 'vithour Waiting for Athel- 


» ; Malmef. lib. 2. cap · 6. Spell. Cone. P+.407» 
lured Beverl. P. 109. W. Malmeſ. lib. 2..cap. 6, Hoveden, p. 423. 
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e took ſhelter in Ireland, as the latter did in Scotland; where he received, 
during ſome time, proeRice? Hm Conftantine; who then enjoyed the crown of 
that kingdom? The "Seortiſh prince, however, -continually ſolicited, and even 
menaced, by Athelftan, at laſt promiſed to We up his gueſt but ſecretly de- 


gabe after tobi g by pyricy for ſome years,” - freedithe King,” by his death, 

ar any fartber a 'Arhelſtah, reſentiog Conſtantine's behaviour, entered 
7 — with a great army; and ravaging the * impunity . he re- 
duced the Scots to ſuch Uiſtrefs, chat their King was content to preſerve his 
crown, by making the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to the enemy. The Engliſh 


. _ hiftorians' aſſert l, that Conſtantine did homage to Athelſtan for his whole 


kingdom; znd — add, that the latter prince, being urged by his" courtiets to 
puſh the preſ yourable opportunity, and entirely ſubdue Scotland, replied, 
that it was Fee e confer than conquer kingdoms 3. But thoſe annals, 
| ſo'uncertain and imperſekt in themſelves,” loſe all credit, ven national prepoſleſ- 
fions and animoſities have place: And on that account, the Scots hiftorians, who, 
without having any more knowledge N the matter, e deny che os | 
ſeem more worthy of belief. © * 


: 'ConrANTINE, whether 2. owed the keine bis crown to the od wen of 
Achelitan, who was unwilling to employ all his advantages againſt him, or to 
the p policy of that monarch, who eſteemed the humiliation of an enemy a greater 
acquiſition than the ſubjettion of a diſcontented and mutinous people, thought the 
dehaviour of the Englilh more an object of reſentment than of gratitude. 'He 
entered? into, a confederacy with Aulaf, who, had collected a great body of Daniſh 
pyra teh, whom he found hovering in the Triſh, ſeas 3 and with ſome Welſh prin- 
ces, who were terrified with the growing power of Athelſtan : "And all theſe al- 
lies made by concert,an irruption with a great army into England. Athelſtan, 
collecting his forces, met the enemy near Brunſbury in Northumberland, and de · 
feated them in a general engagement J. This victory was chiefly aſcribed to the 
| w_— & Turkerul, 8 e uh For in thoſe turbulent ages, uo one 
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regard to the tranſactions of this war. Anlaf,, on the: approach. of the Engliſh: 
army, thought, that he could not venture too much to enſure a fortunate event z; 
and employing che artifice formerly practiſed by Alfred: againſt the Danes, he 
entered the enemy's. camp in the habit af a. minſtrel. The. firatagem. was for the 
preſent attended with a like ſucceſs, : He gave. ſuch. fatisfaQion to the ſoldiers, 
Who flocked about him. that they introduced him to the King's. tent; and An- 
uf, having played before that prince and his nobles during their repaſt, was. diſ- 
miſſed with a handſome reward... His prudence kept him from refuſing. the pre= 
ſent z but his pride determined him, on his departure, to bury | it, while be fan- 
cied that he was uneſpied by all the world... But a, ſoldier in Athelſtan's camp,. - 
who, had formerly. ſerved. Andes Jab fo bags Banc with ns a I 
the firſt appearance of the minſtrel x. and was. engaged by curioßity to obſerve = 
bis motians. He regarded this laſt ation, as a. full proof of Anlaf 's diſguiſe 
and be immediately carried the intelligence to Athelſtan, who blamed 3 for i 
ſooner giving him informations, that he might bave ſeized his. enemy. But the- 
foldier told him, that as. be had formerly ſworn fealty to Anlaf, Re could, neyer 
haye pardoned himſelf the treachery of betraying and ruining, his antient. maſter 5 
and that Atbelſtan himſclf, after ſuch an inſtance of, bis criminal conduct, would: 
have had equal renſon to doubt of his allegiance. Athelſtan, having praiſed the. 
generoſity of the ſoldier's principles, reflected on the incident, which he foreſaw, 
might de attended with important conſequences. He removed his ſtation in the 
camp; and as 3 W arrived: that, evening. with u reinforcement of troops, (for- 
the eccleſiaſtics were then no leſs warlike than the civil magiſtrates). he- occupied: 
uith his train that LL which, had been eſt vacant: by the King's removal. 
The precaution of Athelſtan was found prudent :- For no: ſooner: had dapkoeks. 
files. than Anlaf broke into the amp, and baſtening directiy to the place Where 
he had left the King's tent, rat the biſhop to death , before he had time: ro. pre- i 
pare for his defence Ty. js 3 
Tux fell ſeveral Daniſh and'Wellh | princes il the. 5 of Bevatbary t 
and Conſtantine and Anlaf made their eſcape with difficulty, leaving the greateſt. 
part of cheir army on che field of bartle... After this ſucceſs, Arheiftan enjoyed: 


+ © The office. of chancellor among the Avg este, reombled more tha of . 6. * 
than that of our preſent chance kor. See Spellman in voce Cancellerivs. 
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in in tranquillit v end he Is regarded us one of the ableſt und malt «Give 
of 1966 eee pe He paſſed « remarkable law, which was cnleulated for 
che encourigetnent' of commerce, and which it required ſome largeneſs-of mind, 
in that age; to have deviſed, That à (merchant, who had made two long ſea- 


Chap. Lr. 


voyages on his own account, ſhould be admitted to the rank of a thane or gentle. 
man. This prince died ar Gloceſter in the year 941 *, ee e 
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Pasten Aue ee d win e Wee Moes the atlas North- 
umbrians, who lay in wait for every opportunity of breaking into rebellion. 


But the King, ' marching ſuddenly wich his forces into. their country, ſo over= 
awcd the rebels, chat they endeavoured to appeaſe him by the moſt humble ſub- 


miſſious . In order to give him the ſurer pledge of their 'obedietice, they of: 


fered to embrace Chriſtianity 3 a religion which the Englith Danes had frequently 
, when' reduced to difficulties, ut which, for that very reaſon, they re. 


garded us # badge of ſervitude, and ſhook off ax ſoon as à favourable 


offered. Edmund, trafting little to thelt” Gacerity in this forced ſubmiſhon, uſed 


che precaution of removing the Five-burgers from the towns of Mercia, in which | Te 


they had been allowed to ſettle; becauſe it wis always found, that they took' ad- 
vantage of every commotion, und introduced the rebellious of foreign Danes in- 
to the heart of the kingdom . He ad ſubdued Cumberland from the Britains 


and conferred thut principalicy on Malcolm, King of Scotland, on condition that 


he ſhould do him homige for it, and protest the north from all Future inturfluns | 


EE Dans.” 


Eben was yery young when he came to the crown ; yer his reign wis hoer 


as his death was _ One day, as he was ſolemnizing a feſtival in the county 
of Gloceſter, he rechar ked, that Leolf, a notorious robber, whom he had ſenten- 
ced to baniſhment, had Jet the boldneſs to enter the hall where he himſelf dined, 


and to fit at table wick his attendants, Enraged at this inſdlende, be ordered 


him to leave the room 3 pr Gs ron, obey, the King, whoſe NAA 


® Chron. Sax, p. 114% 4+ W. Malmeſ. lib. a. ep 7 Brompton, p. 857. . 
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on eee Vas enflamed by this additional inſult, leaped on n 


90 · 


ſelf, and ſeized him by the hair: But the ruffian, ; puſhed to extremity, drew his 


dagger, and gave Edmund a wound, of which be immediately expired *... This 
event; happened in the year 946 f, and in the: ſixth year of the King's reign. 
Edmund left male - iſſue, but ſo young, that they were incapable of eee 
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TE reign of this prince, as wha of bis e was diſturbed by the 


+ rebellions and incurſions of the Northumbrian: Danes, who, tho" frequently ' 
quelled, were never entirely ſubdued, nor had ever paid a; ſincere allegiagce- to 


cke crown of England. The ſueceſſion of a new King ſeemed to them a favour- 
able opportunity for ſhaking off the yoke; but on Edred's appearance with an 


the devaſtations of 


2; Iu 
— 


an Eogliſh governor, who might watch all their motions,. and ſuppreſs their i in- 
ſurrections on the firſt appearance. He obliged alſo, Malcolm, King of 5 
to renew his homage for the lands which he held in England 9. 


atmy, they made him their wonted ſubmiſſions; and the King having waſted the 
country with fire and ſword, as a puniſhment of their rebellion , obliged them 
to renew their oaths of allegiance; and he ſtrait returned with his forces. - The 
obedience of the Danes laſted. no longer than the preſent terror. Provoked. at 
6 and even reduced by neceſſity to fublift..on plunder, 
they broke into a n e ee and were again ſubdued : But the King, now 
inſtructed by experience, took better precautions againſt their future revolt. 
He fixed Engliſh ee in their moſt conſiderable towns; and placed over chem | 


ww af # 
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Epazv, tho' not unwarlike, nor unfit for ative life, lay under the. 38 
of the loweſt ſuperſtition, and had blindly delivered over his conſcience to the 
guidance of Dunſtan, commonly called St. Dunſtan, abbor of Glaſtenbury 2 
whom he advanced to the higheſt offices, and who covered, under the a | 
ance of ſanctity, the molt violent and moſt inſolent ambition. c Taking — 
tage of the implicit faith repoſed in him by the King, this churchman i impo 
into England a new order of monks, who much changed the ſtate of eccleſiaſtical | 
affairs, and excited, on their firſt eſtabliſhment, the moſt violent commotions. 


W. Malmeſ. 1d. 2. p. 7. Hoveden, p. 423. Chron. de Muilroſe, 5. 1 2 ; 

| + Chron. Sax, p. 115, Matth. Weſt. p. 188. Ingolf. p. 29. i N 8. 8 
1 Hoveden, Fg 423. Wallingford, p. 541. 1 Ethelwerd, cap: 7. „ p- 473. 4 
Nach. Wel. p. 186. Higden, p. 263. J W. Malmef. lib. 2 | e p 862. 
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had been monaſteries! in England ;-and theſe eſtabliſhments had extremely multi- 
plied by the donations of the princes and nobles ; whoſe ſupet ſtitiom, derived from 


their ignorance and-precarious- life, and encreaſed by remorſes for the erimes into 


which | they, were ſo frequently. betrayed, knew no other expedient for appeaſing 
dhe Deity than. a. profuſe. liberality. towards the eceleſiaſties. But the monks had 
hitherto been a ſpecies of ſecular prieſts, who lived ia the convents after the mans 
ner of the 8 prebendaries, and were both intermingled, in ſome 
degree, with the world, and endeavoured to render themſelves uſeful- to it. 
They were employed in the education of youth : They had the diſpoſal of their 
own time and induſtry: They were ed to the rigid rules of an order: 
They had made no vows. of implicit abedience to their ſuperiors : And they 
ſtill retained the choice, without quitting the convent, either of a married or 
a ſingle life 1. But a+ miſtaken piety had produced in Italy a ne ſpecies of 
mortification, ſecluded themſelves entirely from the world, renounced all claim 
do liberty, and made 2 merit of the moſt inviolable chaſlity. Theſe practices 


8 5 — OUREEITONY theee Chap. . 


_ and principles, which ſyperſtition at firſt engendered, were greedily , embraced © 


and promoted by the polity. of the court of Rome. The Roman pontiff, who 
was making every day great advances towards an univerſal ſovereignty over the 
eccleſiaſties, perceived, that the celibacy alone of the clergy could break off en- 
tirely their connexion with the civil power, and depriving them of every other 
| object of ambition, engage them to promote, wich uncraſüng induſtry, the gran- 
deut of their own erer. Fle was ſenſible, chat ſo long ud the monks were in- 
dulged in marriage, and were allowed families, theg never could be ſubjected to 
n ſtrict rule, or reduced to that ſlavery under their ſuperiors,. Which was requiſite 
to procure to the orders, iſſued from Rome, a ready, and zealous obedience. 
_ Celibacy, therefore: began to, be extolled, as the indiſpenſible duty of prieſts z 
and the Pope undertook. to make all the clergy. throughout the weſtern world re- 
| | nouncy, at once, the privilege of marriage: A. fortunate policy, but at the ſame 
dime an undertaking. the moſt difficult of any, fince-he had ſtrongeſt propen- 
ſitles of human nature to.encounter, and found, that the ſame connexions with 
| the female ſex, which generally. encourages devotion, was, here unfavourable to 
the ſucceſy, of his project. It is no wonder, therefore, chat this maſter-ſtroke Ya 


art ſhould have met wich violent cor rradiQion, and that the n 
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c-. -rardhy, and che inclinations of the prieſts, berg now placed. in mis begab dp- 
_ poſition; ſhould, notivithſtaridicig'the'continued/ efforts of Rome, bare retarded 


the execution of that bold ſcheme, during the-courſe of near three centuries, 
© As the iſhops asd parochial clergy lived i 
mote orinectecl wick the world,” the hopes of ſucceſs with chem were fainter, 
and the pretence for - making chem renounce/martiage/was much leſt plauſible, = 
But ebe Pope, having caft his eye on the monks'as the baſis of his authority, — 


| determined to reduce them under ſtrict rules of obedience; to procure them the 


eredit of ſanctity by an appearance of the moſt rigid'mortifications, and to break 
off all their other connections which might interfere wich his ſpiritual policy. 


wich their families, and were 


Under pretence, therefore, of reforming abuſes," which were, in ſome degree, un- | 


| aveitable in the antient eſtabliſhments, he bad alteady: ſpread over the ſouthern 
countries of Europe the ftri& rules of the monuſtie life, and began to form at- 
tempts towards a like innovation in England. The favourable opportunity offer- 
ed itſelf (and it was greedily ſeized) atifing from the weak ere romp bc mig 
and the violent impetuous charater of Dunſtan” 00 
 *Drwsran was born of noble parents in the weſt of Eingland und b 
edutatecd under his uncle, Aldbelen, then archbfthop of Canterbury, bad be. 
taken himſelf to che — ile, and” had kequlied fome character in rhe 
court of Edmund. He was, however, defamed to that prince as « man of li- 
centious manners and finding his fortune blaſted by theſe ſuſpicions, his ardent 
ambition promipted him to repair bis indiſretionz by running into an oppoſite _ 
extreme. He ſecluded himſelf entirely from the world 3 he framed: 2A cell fo ſmall. 
chat he could nefther Rand" ereck in it, nor ftretch out his limbs during his re- 
poſe ; and he here employed himſelf perpetüally either in devotion or in manual 
labour F. It is probable, that his brain become gradually crazed by theſe o- 
ntary occupations, and that he "Framed" chimeras, which, being believed by 
_ himſelf and his ſtupid  voraries, procured” him” the general character of ſanctity 
among the people. He fancied, that the devil, _—_— frequent viſits, *which _ 
he paid him, was one day inte bein than uſual in his temptatlons; till Dun- 
ſtan, provoked at his importunity, ſeized him by the noſe with u pair of red Hot 
pincers, as he put his head i into the cell; and he held him there, till that ma- as 
lignant ſpirit made the whole nei ghbourhood reſound with his bellowings. This 
horabſe exploit was ſetjouſly credited and extolled by the public ; it is tranſmitted 
, to poſterity by one who, conſidering his age, ma) paſs for a writer of ſome ele- 
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| at! court ; and; gained--fuch an aſcendant over Edred, who had fucceaded to the 
_ crown, as made him, not only: the director of his conſcience, bur his: counſellor: 
in the moſt momentous affairs of government. Ee was placed at the head of the 
treaſury 55 and being thus poſſeſſed both of power at court, and of credit with the 
populace, he was enabled to attempt with ft the maſt arduous undertakings. 
Finding that his advancement had been owing to the opinion of his auſterity, he- 


| profeſied himſelf a partiaan of the. rigid, monaſtir rules « 2nd aſter introducing thar | 


| reformation into the. ay ox YA eee ee 


render it univerſal in the kingdom. 
Tux minds of. ted e e ET ey LO The praifes- 
4 inviolabie chaſtity bad been carried d the: higheſt: extravagance» by ſome 
of. the firſt preachers. of chriſtianity among the Sn: The pleaſures of love 
had been repreſented as incompatible wich chriſtian-perſeftion'>»And © total ab- 
| Rinence from all commerce-with the ſen was deemed-fuch a mericoriouspennance, _ 
4 was ſufficient to atone for the greateſt enarmities. Phe conſequence ſeemed: 
natural, that thoſe at Iea@-who-officiated at the dltar ſhould be clear of this pol- 
_ hntion 4; and when the doſtrina of traaſuhſtaatiation, which waznow:creepiog 
inf, um once fully eſtabliſtud, tho reretence to the real hody of Chiiſt in tho 
ö 3 this an additional force and influence. The 
monks knew how to ayall themſelves of all theſe: popular tupies, and to ſer off. 
cheir own character to the beſt; advantage... They: af edded tha greateſt auſterity. 
of. life and manner: They indulged themſelves im the: higbeſt trains oſ devotion 2 
They inveighed bitterly againſt the:vices and pretended lurury of the ages They 
were: particularly vehement againſt, the diſſolute liyen of the ſetular'clergy; their 
rivals : Every particular inſtance of libertioiſm in that order was repreſented a 
general corruption: And where other topics of:defamation. were wanting, their 
marriage became. a ſure object of inveRtive, and their wives-zeceived the name of © 
concubines, or other more opprobꝛious appellation. > The fecular clergy, on the 
other hand, who. were numerous and rich, e eee | 
nities, defended themſel ves with: vigour and endeavoured to retaliate p 
_ adverſaries, The: people were thrown into agitation : direction | 
of- more violent diffentions,.. excited by tha moſt-warerial differences in region 
1 the _ "Is, eee thay the more 
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affinity there is between theological parties, che grouer Oy .chejrani- 


moſity. | SIe Sr iv ron 9 


Tu progreſs oof, the! manks; which as become: 3 was” seeds 


| retarded by · che death of Edred; their partizan, who expired after a reign of nine 


years . He left children ; but as they were e 2 2 Fare for to 


NEO * the on” enden to 
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7D W V. at the time of his FRF ION tende Me or lien) 'years of 

age, was poſſeſſed of the moſt "amiable figure, and even endowed, according 
to authentic accounts, with the [moſt promiſing-virtuesF. ' He would have been 
the favourite of his people,. he not unhappily, on the commencement of his 
reign, been engaged in à controverſy with the monks, whoſe rage neither the 
graces of the hody nor virtues of the mind could mitigate, and who have 
purſued his tnemory with the fame unrelenting vengeance, which they exerciſed | 


' againſt his perſon and dignity during his ſhort and unfortunate reign,” There 


was a beautiful princeſs of the royal blood, called Elgiva, who had made im- 
pteſſion on the tender heart of Edwy 3. and as he was of an age, when the force 


of the paſſions begins firſt to be felt, he had ventured; (contrary to the advice of 


his graveſt counſellors, and the remonſtrances of the more digniſied eccleſiaſtics +: - 


to eſpouſe her ; tho! ſhe was within the degrees of affinity, prohibited by the 

canon-law . As the auſterity,” affected by the monks; made them particularly 
violent on this occaſion, Edwy entertained a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion againſt them; 
and ſeemed on that account determined not to ſecond their project, of expelling 
the ſeculars from all the convents, and of acquiring to themſelves poſſeſſion. of 
thoſe rich - eſtabliſhments. © The war was therefore declared between the King 
and the monles; and the former ſoon found reaſon to repent him of his pro- 
voking ſuch dangerous enemies. On the day of his coronation, his nobility, 
were aſſembled in a great hall, and were indulging themſelves in that riot and 


diſorder, which, from the example of their German anceſtors; had become ha- 


bitual to the Engliſh 5; when Edwy, attracted by ſofter pleaſures, retired into 
the Queen's apartments, and in that privacy, gave reins to his fondneſs towards 
his wife, which was only moderately checked by the preſence of her mother. 
Dunſtan eee the reaſon of the King' $ e ge 2 1 _ with 
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him,. Odo, artiſt of Canterbury, over whom he had gained an entire aſcen- 
dant, he burſt into the apartment, upbraided Edywy with his laſciviouſneſs, pro- 
bably beſtowed on the Queen the moſt opprobrious epithet which can be applied 
to her ſex, and tearing bim from her arms, puſhed him back, in a diſgraceful 


manner, into the feſtival of the nobles *. Edwy, tho* young and oppoſed by 


the prejudices of the people, found an opportunity of taking revenge for this 
ublic inſult. He queſtioned Dunſtan concerning the adminiſtration of the trea- 
during the reign of his predeceſſor + ; and when that miniſter refuſed to 4 ah 

any account of money, expended, as he affirmed, by the late King 
he accuſed him of malyerſation j in his office, and baniſhed him the _ 45 


But Dunſtan's cabal were not unactive during his abſence: They filled the peo- 
ple s ears with high panegyrics on his ſanctity: They exclaimed againſt the im 


piety of the King and Queen : And having poiſoned the minds of men by theſe 
declamations, they proceeded to ſtill more outrageous violences againſt the royal 


authority. Archbiſhop Odo fent into the palace a party of ſoldiers, who ſeized. 
the Queen, and having burned her face with a red-hot iron, in order to deſtroy 
that faral beauty, which had ſeduced Edwy, they carried her by force into Tre- | 


and, there to remain in perpetual exlle . Edwy, finding it in vain to reſiſt, 
was obliged to conſent to his divorce, which was pronounced by Odo 5 and a 
cataſtrophe, ft'M more difmal, awaited the unhappy Elgiva. That amiable prin- 
ceſs, being cured of her wounds, and having even obliterated the fears, with 
which Odo had hoped to deface her beauty, returned into England, and was 
flying to the embraces of the King, whom ſhe till - regarded as her huſbang ; 
when ſhe fell into the hands of a party, whom the primate had ordered to in- 


tercept her. Nothing but her death could now give ſesurity to Odo and the 


' monks; and her moſt cruel death was requiſite to ſatiate their vengeance. She 

was hamſtringed; and expired « few ye ay at Gloceſter in the moſt acute 

torments |. SY 5 
Tus Engliſh, blinded with ſuperſtition, inſtead of being ſhocked wich this 


inhumanity, exclaimed: that the misfortunes of Edwy and his ſpouſe were a juſt 


judgment on them for their diſſolute contempt of the eccleſiaſtical ſtatutes 
They even proceeded to rebellion againſt their ſovereign 3 and having placed 


Chap. l. 


Edgar at their head, the younger brother of Edwy, a boy of thirteen years f 


| age, they ſoon put him in poſſeſſion of Mercia, Northumberland, Eaſt-Anglia ; 


„W. Malmef. lib. 2. cap. 7. Ofberne,-p. 83, 105, M. Weſt. p. 195, 196. 
+ Wallingford, p. 542. Alur. Beverl. p. 112. t W. Malmeſ. lib. 3. cap. 7. Hoveden, 


p. 425. Oſberne, p. 84, 106. Brompton, p. 863. Oſberne, p. 84. Gervale, p. 64. 
5 Hoveden, p. 425. + Oſberne, p. ws Gervaſe, p. 1645, 1646. 
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Chap. I. and Chace Eden ino the ſoutkern counties *. | Tbat it witz not be + 
| at whoſe inſtigation this revolt WAS 1 undertaken n; Dunſtan. returned i into Ng 
land , and took upon him the government of. Sar 408 th pr. He was b T 
iünttalled in the ſer of Worceſter, then in that of London 2, and, on Odo's death, 
; and the violent expulſion of 'Brighthelm, his ſucceſſor, in that of Canterbury j; 
all which he long kept: poſleſſion of. Odo is tranſmitted* to us by the monks, 
undder the charäcter of 4 man of piet/: "Dunſtan was even canonized ! and js one 
of thoſe numerous faints of - the fame ſtamp, who diſgrace the Rotniſk Kalendar. | 
Meanwhile, the unhappy” Edwy was excolnmunicatedg,/ and purſued with un- 
B | relenting vengeance 3 but his death, «which happened * ſoon after, 'freed his ee. 
FVV feffion: 
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| an excellent capacity in- the, adminiſtration, of. affairs and his reign, is one 
'F the moſt fortunate, which. we meet, with, in the ancienc Engliſh hiſtory, Hie 
| moped no averſion to war; be. made. the; wiſeſt preparations. againſt invaders 3 
| | And by. this. vigour and foreſight, he was enabled, without any danger of ſuffering , 
> | infoles,. co-indulge his inclination towards prace, and to — * Fi ae, . 
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1 Hoveden, p. 425.| Olderne,'p, 107. ye Wei 863. 1 . e 
1 Chron. Sax. p. 11.7, For. Wigorn. p. 60. W. ig ind 
| I Hoveden; p. 425: Oldrn,p. 109.) bers N C been tth/ Wen 
| | | 5. 196. Higden- p. 26. 8 Brompton, p. 863 Rd · ante 
| | + There is « ſeeming contrutifion in pen Master era ot irs > own . 
| Sy, | Kory of Edwy and Elgiva. \. I: is agreed, that this prince had a violent paſſion for his ſerond or 
2 | couſin, Elgiva, whom he married tho” within the degrees proibired by the canons. It ie alſo 
agreed, that lie was dragged from u lady-on-the-day bf his coronation;! and chat the lady war after». 
wards treated with the ſingulur barharity abovementioned, - The only difference is, that Oſberne and 


ſome others call her his Rrumpet,.. not his wiſe, as ſhe. is ſaid to be by Malmeſbury. But ary my ou 
is eaſily reconciled : For if Edwy married her contrary to the ( canons, the monks would be fu 


deny her to be his wife, and would infift that ſue could be nothing but bis ſrumpet: 80 that] on the 
whole, we may eſteem this repreſentation of the matter as certain ; at leaſt, as by far the moſt probable. 
If Edwy had only kept u miſtreſs, it is well known, that there were methods of accommodation with _ 
3 | the cþurch, which would have prevented the clergy from. proceeding to ſuch extremities againſt him: 
| — — ieee U b l ; 
xeſentment 


| | | © Otons, p. 198. 'Flor. Wigan, p; 665 de Wat: p. 196. © 
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upon the Dee 5. The Engliſh; hiſtorians are fond to m 
neth III. 
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od a body of diſcplined.troops 3 which he.quanered in dhe north, in,ordey to keep | 
ny dren eee a. and to repel the ioroads of the Scots. 
He built and ſup a. powerful navy r and that he might retain, the ſeamen 
in thepraftice theie duty; and ſhom perpetually, a formidable armament; to his 
enemies, he ſtationed three ſquadrons off the coaſt, . and ordered them to make, 


from time to time; the cireuit of his dominjons . The foreigu Danes dared. not 


f to approach a country, which appeared. in ſuch a poſture of defence; The domeſtic 
Dans ſaw inevitable deſtruction to be che 


Ct > of their. tumults and in- 
 furredtions : The neighbouring princes, of Wales, Scotland, the lde of. Man, 


the Orkneys, and even of Ireland g, were reduced to pay ſubmilſions.to ſo formi- | 
. dable aprince;: He carried his ſuperiority to a great height, and might. have ex- 


cited an univerſal combination , againſt him, bed not his power, been ſo well eſta- 
' bliſhed,.. as to deprive his enemied of all hopes of ſhaking it; It is ſaid, that te- 


ſiding once at Cheſter, and having propoſed. to go by water to the abbey. of St. 


John the Baptiſt, he obliged eight of his triburary Ning. 10 ron him in a barge 


abe name of Ken- | 
King of Scots among the, number; The Scots hiſtoriags, either deny 


| «the 14, er aſſert that cheir King, if ever; be acknowledged, bimlelt 


| -purity of manners, had acquired an aſcendant over... 
8 their ſchewe- for eee eee 


* b 
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Bur the chief e eee Edgar eee OS 1 
[public peace, was the paying court to Dunſtan and the ;Mpooks, who. bad at firſt 
placed him on the [throne, and n — ITE | 


n b. 2313 'Browpton, p. 2 — a, Wigs 960g. 
1 M of M eren to zood, 


echtes, Ber. p. 3 


. 91 See Hoveden; p. 426. Flor. Wigorn, p. 607 Abbas Rieval, p, 360; Bpt Brompton, p. 
69, ſays that Bdget had 4000 veſſels... ; How can theſe accounts be reconciled to probability and to 


the ſtate of the urn in the time of Alfred ? W. Thorde thakes the whole number amoant only'to 300, 
_which is more probable, The The fleet of Echelred, Edgar's ſon, muſt have been off of 1660 ſhips ; yer 


is Ann ent, 137 boot age e e mee ct [maal "= 


I Spell. Conc, p. 432. 
J W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 8. 3 428. H. — ld. TY 358. Brompton, p. 869. 
. Wigora. p. 505. Matth. Weſt. p. 192. - Higden, P."267. - AlgroBeverl: Pp. UU. 


N oy + Chron. Sax./p. 11 118. W. Malseſ. Mb. 2. cap. 8. Howeden, p. 435» 426. Olberve, p. 


112. Gervaſe, p. 1646. Brompton, p. 567. Flor, Wigorn, p. 605, 606. Match, Weſt. p. 45. 
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by . ne meant their wives.” He then tuned hin- 
felf to Dunſtan the primate 3 and in the hame of the lute King, Edred, hie a- 


1 HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


Rowe prefermers on none but their partirans 5 he allowed Dunſtan FER 
ſee öf Wordeſter into the hands bf Qld; one of his crestüres , and to pldce 
Ethelwold, another of them, in that of Wincheſter 5 he conſulted theſe prelstes 
in the adminiſtration of af ertteintiea! units, «9d even in cht of matiy civil; 
and tho the vigour of hie on "previmed bin from being implicitely | 
guided by thetn, the King and che Mund ſuch advantages in their mutual = 
that they aGtet] aibayslio anon obama gamer en 
ing the peace and trungsiikty or the publicy * ar 6 "ors: 735 3 {T3 3 
© Tix order to compleat the great work' ef Renee onder er dende 11 
the cohvents, Elgar fornmontd a genien comical of the preſates und che hende 
of the religious orders. He here inveighed agiiauſt the dinblute Hives of the ſo- 
cular clerzy 3 the Tmilllnefs ef Weir tonfure; which, it ie probable, maintuinet 
no longer ary teſertiblarice to the cron f thons ; their negligence in amending 
eee tneit wiring with' the falty in the pleaſures of 
8, hunting, dancing and ſinging s und their-openty-living with contubines, 


ther, hot he ſuppoſed"tb look. down' from Heaven with-indigaation | againft- 
At thoſe enorinitits; be thus addreſſed him. Tu yen, Dunſtan, by: whoſe 
4 advice 1 foandled monateries, Wnilt cuncheb, and expended ey team n 
« the ſupport of religion and religious houſes, You was my counſellor and al.. 
«4 fiſtant in a my ſchemes: Tou was u rector of imp: conſcience >To you F 
« was obedient an all things. When did you cull for ſypplirs, which. 4 refuſect 


7M you'? Was my alßſtante Ever waming to the poor ? Did I deny ſupport and 


« eſtablimments to che clergy and the- convene: Did I not hearlaen to your in- 


ted, Vis weld a de We Wes ee Wen She de 0nl 


«© grateful to my Maker, and fixed a perpetual fund for the ſupport of religion ? 
And are all our pious endeavours now fruſtrated by the diffolute lives of the 


<« prieſts? Not that i throw any blame on you You have veaſoned, beſoughe, | 


„ inculeated, inveighed-:- Dut it bæhoves you” no to uſe ſharper und more vi- 


TY 
. * gotous remedies ; and bonjoining yoor ſpiritual authority wich the civil-powes, 
to purge effectually the temple of God from thieves and intrafters}®. ris 


eaſy to imagine that this hatangve had the defired effect; and that, when the 
King and prelates thus concurred with the Fa . 1 * long | 
T4 „ bl By. 


„W. Mulmef. lib. a. cap 0. ene was, 


e ee ws, 1p. 6  Chivs, Ahora 


Burgo, p. 27, 28. eee 1 8 
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| 1 RIM rn RE: 
men are commonly reſtrained by the decency of their character, not to mentiom | | 
ſuperior motives, it is difficult 0 believe, chat the complaints againſt their diſſo- 
lute man could be ſo univerlally juſt as is pretended, It iy more probable, 
that 9 to the populace by an affected auſterity of life; and 
repre the moſt innocent liberties,” taken by the other clergy, ay great and 
unpardonable enormities, thereby prepared the way for the increaſe of their own * 
power and influence. Edgar, however, like a true politician, concurred vith. | 
the prevailing party z and he even indulged them in pretenſions, which, tho” they 
might,. when complied with, engage the monks to fupport royal authority dur 
bis own reign, proved afterwazds very dangerous to his ſucceſſors, and gave _ 
erg He Sende the policy of dhe coure of Rome, 
7 7 ſome monaſteries an exemption: from epiſcopa] Jariſdition:: He 
” conyents, even thoſe of royal foundation, to uſurp the election of 
J their own abbot: And he admitted their forgeries of antient charters, by which, 
from the Fre Zr $, former kings, 1 en like privileges and er- 
emptions *. 
eee Ska hare piocyred Rien ds higheſt panegyrics from the 
wonks z und be is traakmitted to ys pot only under the character of a great poli- 
tician and an active prince, praiſes r- e eee e bur 
under that af a. great faint and a man of virtue. But nothing copld more be- 
tray both his own. hypocriſy in inveighiag againſt the — of the ſecular 
clergy, and the intereſted. ſpirit of his partizans, in beſtowing foch eulogies on his 
piety, chan the uſual tenor of his conduct, which was licentious to the higheft 
degree, and violated every law, human and divine. _ Let thoſe very monks, who, 
as we are gold by Iagulf, a very antient hiſtorian, had no idea of any moral or 
it, ercept chaſticy and abedience, not only. connived at bis enormi— 
ties, but loaded him with x ; higheſt praiſes. - Hiſtory, however, has preſerved: 
ſome. inſtances of his amy Z FD ES Fon, r 
eee. 1 
Loon heoke-igto-a convent, RE Edicha, a nun, by force, and even. . 
; committed: violette an her perſon . For this of, ſacrilege and brutality, | 


. * Chron, Sax. p. 118, w. Malmel.. nb. 2. cap. 8, Seldeni Spicileg. ad Eadm. p. 149,.157- 
4; Malmel. lib. 2. cap. 8. FED: P Diccto, p. 457+- Higden, p. 265, 167, 268. 
pl. Conc, p. 481. gs 
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6 HISTORY or. ENGLAND. 


Chap, I. he as;reprimanded.by Dunſtan ; and that he; might reonciſe himſelf hats 


. — he was Lon: not to 3 from his miſtreſs, but to abſtain TT 


-/Tuzn® was another: mien. of Edgar, called 7 b "whom he OY f 
Armed a connexion. by a kind of accident. B 8 day by Andover, be 
lodged in the houſe of a nobleman, whoſe. daughter, be ng endowed with all th 
Sen of perfor and? bebarionr, en in f lch abt with e e . 
ſire, and he him reſolve: by any expedient to. gratify i oh As he had not leifüre 
to employ courtſhip or addreſs for . attaining his purpoſe, . he went direQly'to her 
| mother, declared the violence of his paſſion, and. defired that the young lady 
- might be allowed to paſs that very night with him. The mother was a woman 
of virtue, and determined not to diſhooour, ber daughter and her family 'by & com- : 
pliance ; but being well acquainted with the impetuoſity e of the King's te 
ſhe thought it would be eaſier, as well as ſafer, to deceive than refuſe him. She 
- Feigned therefore a ſubmiſſion to bis will; but ſecretly ordered a waiting-maid, 
of no diſagreeable figure, to ſteal into the King's bed, after all the company 
© ſhould be retired to reſt. In the morning, before day: break, the damſel, agree- 
able to the injunRiions of her miſtreſs, offered to retire ;_bur' ; 

reſerve in his pleaſures, and whoſe love to bis bedfelldw was Ta 


| enflamed by 


- enjoyment, refuſed/ his conſent, and employed force and entreaties to dethin her. 


Elfleda, truſting to ber own charms, and to the love with which, the hoped, e 
had now inf pired the King, made probably but a faint reſiſtance ; und the return 
of light diſcovered the deceit. to Edgar. He had paſſed a night fo much to his 
ſatisfaction, that he expreſſed no diſpleaſure with the old lady on account of her 
fraud; his love was tranferred to Elfleda; ſhe became his favourite miſtreſs, and 
maintained her aſcendant over him, till his marriage with Elfrida 4 . 

Tus circumſtances of his marriage with this lady were more ingular, _ 
more cfiminal. Elfrida was daughter and heir of Olgar, earl of Devonthire; 
and tho ſhe hat been educated in the country, and had never appeared at court, 
Gs had filled all e with eee her beauty. Edgar himſelf, who 


ST 


4 Qlberve,, ITY . et IR falmeſ, lib, a * N 
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4 m ee do bo ee 80 ahh nature, found bis curioſity encited by the n 

equent panegyries which be heard of Elfrida; and reſlecting on her noble birth; 

| D found her: charms anſwerable to their fame; to obtain poſſeſ- 
f flon of her on honourable terms. He communicated his intention to earl Athel+ 

vold, his favourite; but uſed the ptetaution, before he made any advances to 
her parents, to order chat nobleman, on ſome pretenice, to pay them a viſit, and 
to bring him certain acebunt of the beauty of their daughter. Athelwold, Wen 
introduce. to the young lady, found general report to have fallen much ſhort, of 
the truth ; and being enflamed with the higheſt love, he determined to ſacrifice 
to this new paſſion all his fidelity to his maſter, and to the truſt repoſed in him. 

Hie returned to Edgar, and told him, that the riches alone, and high 3 
Elfrida, had been the ground of the, admiration paid her, and that her charms, . 

| far from deing anywiſe extraordinary, would have heen overlooked in a woman . 

| of inferiorſtation. When he had, by this deceit, turned the King from. his pur: 

« ce, he took an oppartunity, after ſome interyal, of turning agaia the cooverſa- 

| * - tion. on Elfrida.; and he. remarked, chat. tho. the. parentage and. fortune of the 

lady had not produced on him, a8 on others, any illuſion with regard to ber 
beauty, he could not-forbear reflecting, that ſhe would on the whole be an ad- 
| vantageous match for him, and might, by her birth and riches, make him a 
ſufficient compenſation for che homelineſs of her perſon. If the King, therefore, 
gave his approbation to the deſign, he was determined to make propoſals in his 
_ own behalf to the earl of , Devonſhire, and doubted not to obtain his, as well as. 
the young lady's,. conſent to the marriage. Edgar, pleaſed with an 51,400 
| for eſtabliſhing dis fayourite's fortune, . not only exhorted him to execute his pur - 

poſe, but forwarded i its ſuccels by his recommendatiods to the parents of. Fu: 3 

and Achelwold was ſoon made happy i in the poſſeſſſon of his miſtreſs.” Dreading .. 

| however, the detection of the artifice, he employed every pretenet for.dewining . . 

Elfridajn the country, and for keeping her at a diſtance from Edgar - 
Ins violent paſſion of Achelwold had concealed from him the. neceſſury conſe: . 

5 qyences. which muſt attend his conduct, and the advantages which the numerous 

enemies that always purſue g royal fayourite; ,would, by its means, be able” to 
make agaipſt bim. Edgar was ſoon informed of the truth; but before he would 

execute vengeance on Athelwold's treachery, be reſolved to ſarizfy himſelf with his .. 
| own eyes of the certainty and full extent of his guilt. He told him, that he in- 

_ ended to pay him a viſit in his. caſtle, and be introduced to. the, acquaintance, of - 
his new married wife 3 and Athelwold, as he could not-refuſe this honour, begt 
ged only leave to go before him a few hours, that he might the better prepare 
6 — He then diſcovered the whole mauer to Elfride . | 

and 2 


- 


* = 


n — tad ry rnd nen 67 bis lik, 
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10 conceal from Edgar, by every circumſtamee of dreſs and behaviour, that fatal 
beauty, which had ſeduced him from: fidelity to his friend, and bed betrayed him 
into fo many falſhoode. Erda promiſed compliance, the nothing was farther 
from her intentions She deemed herſelf little bebalden w Athelwold for a paſ- 
fion, which bad depri ved her of à crown; and knowing the force: of her on 
ehviring; The dd not Biſpait even yet of reaching that ſtation, of which her -huſ. 
band artifce had berenved her. She xppested before the King with. all- tbe ad- 
vintages Which ehe ficheſt actire, und che ino ongaefng ars, could beſtum upon 
her, and excited at" ente in his boſom the Ade towards herſelf, and the 
moſt furious deſire of revenge ugnitiſt her huwand, Tie knen, however, how-to 
diemble theſe paffons und ſedbeing Athelwold imo u wood, on ptetenoe of 
hun be wüde hier wich his own e- Fg eee 


"Elfridi % n in 36) Fe 


renz we hi our sccouire of thits rein; we tut ende rob erte 
ſtances, which are Apart 'hiftbrilify.” 'The reputation of Taper alfured 4 
5 great "number of forcig! Re, 3 Vi his bo Fant" he gave them 'tntvarajenient 
to Telide in England Fo We e are told, thir they ithported all the vices of het 
reſp peftive EY 0 and tba to ee tie Hmple matmers of the hc . 
the Bot an as this nga of munter, W uta and often 0 c ” 
. _ extolled, preſerved them not from bitbarlty und treatbery, tue gbenteſt of all 
vices, and [the mol Jncident 1 to a rude Uneuſtivared” "people, we bunt perhaps to 
deem their acquaintance with foreigners rather an advantage ; m it tende tö the 
large their vi views, and to cute them of JAN Ky lamp ror mundert, 
to which iſlanders are often düngen 8 PIERS VET 
 Avorara remarkable i incident o tis reign was was the 10 
from England, This advantage was attained. by Boy rs: icy 2 
He took great in hunting and purſilng thoſe ravenous, animals; and hem 
he found, that 2 bad all taken ſhelter in the friountdins and foreſta of Wales he * 
changed the triby ute af money impoſed on the Welſh” princes by Athelitan, us | 
predeceflor I. into an annbal tribute of three Hützäreck kends'of ' wolves ;; "which | ; 
EN ſuch a" untin . 0 _— has SLIM: "Wire 
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Epox died, after a reign of Sixteen years; and in the thirty-third. of his age. 


| He wisſucorded by Edward, whom he had by his Gre marring with the 


4 al 8 8 


* A p the bie. 


HE . of this prince, who was only fifteen years of age Alis father's 
death, did not take place without much difficulty and oppoſition. Elfrida, 


Ng 


his ſtep· mother, had à ſon, Ethelted, ſeven years old, whom ſhe'attempred to 
raiſe to the throne :. She affirmed, that Edgar's marriage with the mother of 
Edward, was expoſed to inſuperable objetions'; and as ſhe had poſſeſſed great 
credit with her buſband, ſhe had found means to acquire;partizans, who ſeconded 
all her pretenſions. But the title of Edward. was ſupported by many advantages. 


He was appointed ſucceſſor by the will of his father + : He was approaching to 


man's eſtate, and might ſoon be able to take into his own hands the reins of go- 


vernment: The principal nobility, dreading the imperious temper of 'Elfrida, 
were ayerſe to her ſon's government, which muſt enlarge her authority, if. not 


put her in poſſeſſion of the regency : And above all, Dunſtan, whoſe character 
of ſanctity. had given him the higheſt credit with the people, had eſpouſed the 
caule of Edward, over whom he had already acquired a great aſcendant , and 

was determined to execute the will of Edgar in his favour. To cut off all pro- 
tenſions, Dunſtan reſolutely anointed and crowned the young prince at Kingſton z 
without. farther oppoſition, ſubmitted to him |. | 


| and the whole kingdom, wi 


_ Ir was of great importance so 


Dunſtan and the monks, to place 0a the throne 


a King favourable to their cauſe : The ſecular clergy had Mill partizans in Eng- 


land, who deſired: to 


kkep them. in poſieon of the convents, and of the eccleſi- 


aſtical authority. On the firſt intelligence of Edgir's death, Alfere, duke of 
Mercia, expelled the new orders of monks from all the monaſteries which lay 


within his juriſdiction 5 but Elfwin, duke of Eaſt- Anglia, and Brithnot, duke 
of the Eaſt-Saxons, protected them within their territori 


© execution of the late laws enacted i in their fayour +. In 


W. Malmel. lid. ». n . 1 Knighton, 
T Eadmer, ex edit. Seldeni, 


+ Hoveden, p. 427. Eadmer, Þ. 3+ 


IW. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 9. Hoveden, p. 427. 


p. 2313. Brompton, p. 872. Flor, Wigorn, p. 607. 
5 Chron. Sax, p. 123. W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 9. 


Flor. Wigorn. p. 607. 
Vor. I. 
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p. 113. „ 
Abb. St. Petri di Burgi . 9 
W Brompton, P. 870. Higden, 4 


and inſiſted upon the 
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vale, 5. 166), Bahnen, b. 870%: eee tara 


ſion) that, where we meet with ſuch —_— 


2 HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


I. troverſy, there were ſummoned ſeveral ſybodb, which, according pelckre 
of thofe times, conſiſted partly of | eocleſiaſtica? members, er the lay no- 
bility. The monks were able to prevail in all theſe aſſemblies y tho” as it up- 
pears, contrary to the ſecret wiſhes, if not the declared oppoſition, of the lead- 
| Ing men in the nation *. They had more invention in forging miracles to ſup- 
port their cauſe ; or having been ſo fortunate as to obtain, by their pretended 
auſterities, the character of Hiety. e miracles, were better betieved by che po- 
. ee Nn £7244 © 1:34. 5% Hi 5 ads 1 N Ho. 33 £122) 5 
In one een finding: the majority of votes Sund Aw Tofe up, 
'and informed the audience, chat the had, in that inſtant, received an immediate 
revelation in behalf of the monks; and the aſſembly were ſo aſtoniſhed: t this 

intelligence, or probably ſo vera wed by the populace, chat they proceeded fo 
farther in their deljberafions, In another hoe, a voice Hlued from the crucifix, 
and informed the'meinbers, that the eſtabliſhment of the 'nhonks' was founded dn 
the will of heaven,” and could not be oppoſed without Inpiety' T. But the mi- 


_ racle performed in the thied ſynod was tilt more alarming: The floor of the hall 


in which the aſſembly met; "ſunk of a ſudden, and a great number of the members. 
wers either bruiſed or killed by the fall; I was remarked, that Doriſtan had p1i- 
vented that day the King from attending the fynod, and that the bead em Which 
his own chair food, was ehe only one whieh did not ink under che weight of the 
aſſembly : But theſe eircumſtances, inſtead of begetting any " ſuſpicion' or con- 


trivance, were regarded as the fureſt proof of erg rere e- 
vidence, in behalf of theſe favourites of heaven “. 


Epwa kb kved four 'years after his acceſfom and W i ed aotting re- 
markable during his reign. His death was memorable and trapjeal'$.” This 
young prince was endowed with the moſt amiable innocence of manners and 5 


his own intentions were 5 2 he was incapable” of entertaining any ſuſpi- 
"1 „ What Inn 8. 0 cap. 9. Hi 


qo atem. en v, oed p: u 0 + 
1 Chron. Sax. W. Malmeſ, lib, Horeden, 2. G. il. Hank, lid 3.5. 525· 
heh p. 129.5 — p. 870, Fix, yon, f 60 haves . p. 209 Sunn 

St. Petri de Burgo, p. 29. 


e 


| I have ae eee (and e e eee ae aht oeca- 
n the antient authors, we may juſtly entertain a doubt 


whether they be awing to the 6Qion of the ſucceeding monks, who invented them, or to the ſubtlety 


and contrivance of thoſe-monks — — e act eyed 
eee e eee een eee 


a? * * 


* . | con 
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cion againſt, others, .. Tho his ſtep, mother had oppoſed his ſucceſſion, and had Chap. 11: 


' raiſed à party in favour of her own ſon, he always ſhowed her marks of the 


greateſt regard, and. even expreſſad, oa all, ons. the moſt tender affection 

towards his brother e. He was hunting one day in a foreſt in Dorſetſhirez and 

being led by the chage near .Corfe-caſtle, , here- Elfrida reſided, he · took the op- 
portunity of * YG her a viſit, wobec by of eg and he thereby 

_ preſented vith the occaſion which ſhe hag ong Tek 

a 5 his Dn NY he defired ſome li iquor t to de ra! DEEDS af gn 8 
| holding the cup to bis head,  fervant'of Elfrith app 


a a ſtab behind. The prince, finding himſelf wounded, put e . 

but becoming faint by loſs of blood, he fell from the ſaddle, his foot ſtuck i in 
che ſtirrup, and he wal dragged 'along by his unruly borſe, fill he expired +. 
Being tracked by the blood, his Doug ws found, nd yas N e A 
e Up fie eee IE th 


Tag youth, and 38 of ei _ with KY Saha if ſuch 
: compaſiian among the people, that they believed miracles to * "at his. | 
tomb t; and they gave | him the appellation of martyr, tho“ His mürder Had no 
3 any religic igious 1 or. opinion. Elfrida built motalteries, 5 
perfor med many, penances, in o to atone for her guilty; but could ne ever, 
by all her. hypocrily | or "remorſes, recover NP 23 e Paus the 
0 „% REL Y „ 
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Chap. III. 
978. 


981. 


nation had obtained in the north of Fr fance, and which employed all their ſuper- 


fluous hands to people and maintain them; partly, from the vigour and warlike 


ſpirit of a long race of Engliſh princes, who preſerved the country in a poſture of” 


defence by ſca and land, and either prevented or repelled every attempt of the 
invaders, But a new generation of men being now ſprung up in the nortffern re- 
| gions, who could no longer diſburthen themſelves on K 

had reaſon to dread, that they would again viſit an iſland, to which they were in- 
vited, both by the memory of their paſt ſucceſſes, and by the expectation of aſ- 
ſiſtance from their countrymen, who, tho! long eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, were 
not yet thoroughly united with the natives, nor had entirely forgot their invete- 


ormandy , the Engfiſh/ | 
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HE 1 "which Englanl had 1 long "enjoyed - Fas Danity i 53 
. tions, ſeems to have proceeded, partly from the eſtabliſhments which that 


rate habits of war and depredation: And as the preſent King was a minor, and, * 


even when he attained to man's eſtate, never er. diſcovered either courage or Capacity 


ſufficient to govern his own ſubjects, much leſs to repel a formidable enemy, the 
people might juſtly expect to ſuffer the worſt calamities from ſo dangerous a criſis, 

Tux Danes, before they durſt attempt any important enterprize againſt Eng- 
land, made a ſmall incurſion, by way of trial; and having landed from ſeven: 
veſſels near Southampton, they ravaged the country, enriched themſelves by; 
ſpoil, and departed with impunity . Six years after, they made a like attempt 
in the weſt, and met with like ſucceſs + and the invaders, having now found af. 


fairs in a very different ſituation from that in. which they formerly appeared, en- 


* Chron. Sax. p. 125. H. Hunt. p. 357. Hoveden, p. 447. Chron, :. Petri di Burgo, p-. 30. 
Sim, Dan. p. 161. Brompton, p. $75. 3 5 


+ Chron. Sax. p. 126. Hoveder, p. 427. Sim. Dun. 7 16a, 
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eee They landed in Efſex under the command of two 


chieftains ; and having defeared and ſlain at "Maldon; Brithnot, duke of that 


county ®, who ventured with a ſmall force to attack them, they ſpread their de- 


vaſtations over all the neighbouring/provinces: In this extremity,” Ethelred, to- 
whom hiſtorians give the epithet of the Unready , inſtead of rouſing his people 
| to defend with courage their honour and their property, hearkened to the advice 
of Siricius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, which was feconded by many of the de- 


generate nobility ; and paying the enemy the ſom of ten thouſund pounds, he 


. bribed them to depart the kingdom f. This ſhameful expedient was attended 


with the ſucceſs which might be expected. The Danes appeared nent year off 


the eaſtern coaſt, in hopes of ſubduing a peopl vdo defended themſelves by 
their money, which invited: aſſailants, inſtead of: their arms, which repelled them. 


But the Engliſh, ſenſible” of their folly; had, in the Interval, met in a great 
council; and had determined to affemble at London a fleet capable of repulling. 
the enemy ; tho? that judicious meaſure failed of ſucceſs, from the treachery or 


| Alfric, duke of Mercia, whoſe name is infamous in the annals of that age, by 


the calamities which, bis repeated perfidy brought opon his. country. This noble 


man had, in 983, ſucceeded to his father Alfere, in that extenſive command z. | 
but being deprived of it two years after, and baniſhed the kingdom-$, he was 


obliged to employ all his intrigue, and all his power, which was too great for a: 


ſobject, to be reſtored to his country, and re. inſtated in his authority, Having: 


$ © 


| had experience of the credit and'malevolence of his enemies, he thenceforth truſt- 
ed for ſecurity, not to-his-ſervices on to; the affedtions of his fellow citizens, but: 
to the influence: which he had obtained over his vaſfals, and to the public cala-- 
mities, which he thought muſt, ia every revolution, render his uſſiſtance neceſ- 
ſary. | Having fixed this reſolution, he determined to prevent all ſuch ſucceſſes: ' 
as might eſtabliſh the royak authority, or reader his own ſituation dependant and 
ptecatious. As the Engliſh had formed the plan of ſutrounding and deſtroying: 


the Daniſh fleet in harbour, he privately informed the enemy of their danger 3. 


and when they put to ſea, in conſequence of this intelligence, he deſerted, with: 
the ſquadron under his command, the night before the engagement, and thereby: | 
; 3 all rhe efforts of his countrymen .... e 1 9 5 at this be. 


* 
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wah the power of Aktie, thag;be,again forced, humelf. into. authority. * > 3,998 the 


tion, n vas found neceſſary, 0 Latruſt mum nen with.che Zgvernmens, of = 
This conduct of che court, .which,, in, al. ies eircymſhangcy, is ſa barharous, im- 
prudent, eee merited eee e een, £ 
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all ſides os lde ravages... Lindley was laid Poa 3 was de. | 
ged eigher to. join che victors, on yet; under their. depredations., A. powerful, 
army was aſſombled to oppoſe the invadergi and a, general aftinn enſued; but the 
Engliſh were abandoned in the battle, by the cœwadige on treachery off their 
three lendera, all of them men of Daniſtv race, Frens, Frithegiſt, and Godwin, 
* gave the example of a ſhameful flight to the mops under heir command f, 
- Ewcour a cen by: this ſucceſt, and ill more byiche-contempt which! it iaſpired 
of theis oemy, the: pyrates ventured to attack the: center of the kingdqm 4 and 
entering the Thames in ninety-four veſſels, laid: ſiege to London, and! threagened: 
it with total deſtruction. But the citizens, alarmed: with the danger, and firmly. 
united among themſelves, made a bolder defence than the cowardice of the nobi- 
lity and gentry gave the invaders renſon to apprehend ij and the beſiegers, after 
ſuffering the greateſt hardſhips were finally fruſtrated in theit attempt. In order 
to revenge themſelves, they laid waſte Eflex; Kent, Suſſex, and Hampſhire and 
having there procured horſes, they were thereby enabled to ſpread, into the more 
inland counties, the fury of their depredations 5. In this extremity, Ethelred 
and his nobles had recourſe to the former:expedieat; and ſending:ambaſiagdors to 
the two northern kinga, they promiſed them ſubſiſtance and tribute, on condition 
they would, for the preſent, put an end to their ravages; and ſoon after depart 
the kingdom. Sweyn and Olave agreed to the terma, and peaccably took up 
their quarters at Southampton, Mere the ſum of ſateen thbuſand pounds, was 
paid them 4. Olave even made a journey to Andover, where Edele ranged :. . 


* H. Hunt. p. 357.  Bigden, p. 270. FI 4 Chron. Mailr. ; 1 152. DUE 5. 162. 

+ Chron. Sax. p. 128. H. Hunt. p. 357. Hoveden, b n 1 . ; 
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And be rected the/irky-oÞ-anifemeries from che-Engiith bifwpy, ib el as Etap. n 
many rich preſents fromthe King. He here promiled; chat he would never more 
infeſt the Engliſh territories, and he faithfully performed: that t . 
This prince receives the appellation of St. Olave from the church of Rome ; and 
notwithſtanding the general preſumption, which lies, either againſt the under- 
Nag or morals, of ,eycry one, wha in thoſe, ignorant ages was dignified with 
Fa be ſexms 100 Me been a wan of merit, and virtue. Sweyn, tho? leſs 


d pa Spas KL 1 Nor ci | 


Pi: & eh RET brought. but N interval to Re gb ay the. Englith, 97 
The > Daniſh pyratesappearcd ſpon after in the Seyerge ; and. having committed 
ſpail.in Wales, 33 wall,aa ig-Cornwal-and Devon, they. failed. round to the ſourh- 
coaſts, and emering, the, Tamar, compleated the devaſtation: of theſe two counties. 
They then returned to the Briſtol-channel 3 and penetrating} into be country by 
the Avon, fpread themſelyes oy Aga that aeg and carried fire and 
Ford ven into e Kors They NEXT « c hanged the Teat of war; "and after ra- 
ing the iſle d LEA LY 6 entered the Thames, Wk Medway ,.and laid fie 
o Rochiſter, where gel Kae the Kentiſh: web 1 in a great b baer . | * After . 
viffory,” the LY "pro vince of Kent was made a ſcene of flauß ter, fice and de- 
Vaſtation. "The « extremity "of theſe. wikeries forced the Engi lk into councils. for 
common defence both by Ke 2 nd land; but the wee d the King, the divi- 
* ans of the nobility, the, 98 18. of ſome,” the Ln wi of others, the want 


concert! in all, fruſtra ed © ty. ens eavo rs and their a Ws Pr cat 
5 nk late to Mall © the 8 75 or were 11 fed with A 1 7 


8 thus, equally ruined! by reliſtance « or by fubmilſion 4. The FL gliſh, 
ore, devoid 05 of prudence. 15 unznimity in council, of courage 00 conde | 
eh field, ha "recourſe to the ſame weak expedient, hich by. experience they — 
Ren have, already found fo ineffeQual ; they | offered the Danes to buy peace 


by paying them a large ſum of money. Theſe ravagers roſe. .continually in their ; 3 
( emands ;, and now. required the payment of 24,000.1, Which the Engliſh were | 
fo wean and impriident as to ſobanx, « to $, The depar ture of the Danes procured 
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 theiNormans. not yet exhauſted by that multitude of people or rather nations, whom, ſhe had ” 


- 4 


3 


„ biste eib. 
Chap., HI. them a ſhort interval of repoſe, which. they enjoyed as if it were to be 8 


without making any effectual emen ae ae eee be- 
* upon their next return. 4 4133 $7H0: Iz 2 0. n! 
Besipzs receiving tkis ſum, oe Dans weed 18855 by anothe — 
merge: a kingdom, which appeared ſo little in a ſituation to reſiſt their efforts: 
They were invited over by their countrymen in Normandy,” who at this time were 
hard preſſed by the arms of Robert King of France, and who found it” dimcult 
4 defend the ſettlement, which with ſo much Advantage to themſelves and g 
to their nation, they had made in that country. It is probable, alſo, that 
red, obſerving the cloſe. connexions, thus maintained among all the Danes, 4 
ever divided in government or ſituation, was defirous of procuring an alliance with 
that formidable people; and for this purpoſe, being now a widower, be made his 
addreſſes to Emma, Giſter ro Richard H. duke of Normandy, and he [oon fuc- 
ceeded in his negotiations,” The, arent came ober hi nog rage and 


% 1 * 


| was married to Ethelred *; | © e 5 
— of! iN the end of the ninth and Mat at ahi century 3 'when' Ao . 


ſucceſſiyely emitted, ſent forth. a new race, not of conquerors as before, but of 
pyrates and ravagers, who infeſted the country, pollefled by her once watlike 
ſons ; there lived Rollo, a petty. prince or chieftain in Denmark, .whoſe valour 
and abilities ſoon drew the attention of his countrymen. He was expoſed in bis | 
youth to the Jealouſy of the King of Denmark, who attacked his ſmall, but inde- . 
pendant principality; and who being foiled in every aſſault, had recourſe at laſt 
to perfidy for effeftuating his purpoſe, which he had ſo often attempted in vain 
by force of arms F: He Julled Rollo 1 into ſecurity: by an inſidious peace; and 
falling ſuddenly upoo him, he murdered. his brother and his braveſt officers, and 
forced him to/fly for ſaſety into Scandinavia. Here many of his antient ſubjects, 
induced partly by affection to their prince, partly by the oppreſſions of the Daniſh 
Monarch, ranged themſelves under his ſtandard, and offered to follow. him in 
every enterprize. Rollo, inſtead of attempting to recover his paternal dominions, 
where hemuſt expect a vigorous reſiſtance from the Danes, determined to purſue 
an eaſier, but more important undertaking, and to make his fortune, in imitation 

of his countrymen, by pillaging the richer and more ſouthern coaſts of Europe. 
He collected a body of troops, which like that of all cheſe ravagers, was compoſed 
of Norwegians, Suede ante, Danes, and Anemone of mM n, who, 


© H. Hunt. p. 359. Higdes, p. 271. W FIRE V 
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being accuſtomed 10 a JETT Ane life, took ae in \ nothing but war 
ä and Plunder. His reputation drew him aſſociates from all quarters ; and a vi- 
fion, which he pretended to have appeared to him in his ſleep, and which, ac- 
cooling to Hils interpretation of it, prognoſticated to him the greateſt ſoceelſes, 
proved alfo a powerful incentive. with thoſe ignorant and ſupetſtitious people . 


Tut firſt! attempt of Rollo was on England, near the end of Alfred's * | 
when that great monarch, having ſettled Guthrun and his followers in Eaſt- 


| Anglia, and others of. theſe free-booters i in Northumberland, and having reſtored 
eace to his harralled e country, had eſtabliſhed the moſt, excellent military, as well 
as civil inſtitutions. among the Engliſh. - The prudent Dane, finding that no ad- 
vantages could be gained over ſuch a people, governed by ſuch a prince, ſoon-turn- 


ed his enterprizes againſt France, which he found more expoſed to his inroads T 


and during the reigns of Eudes, an uſur per, and of. Charles the Simple, a weak. 
prince, he committed the moſt Keen ravages on the inland, as well as mari- 
time Provinces of that kingdom, The French, having no means of defence 


| againſt 4 chieftain, who united all the valour of his countrymen. with, the policy. 


of more civilized. nations, were obliged to ſubmit. to the expedient practiſed by 
Alfred, and to offer the invaders a F in ſome of een. which 
0. had 859 

Tas reaſon, why. the Panes for — — meaſures do diferencfrom 


chole embraced by the Goths, Vandals, Franks, Burgutdians, -Lombards, and 


other northern, conquerots - was the great difference, in the method of attack 


ulared by, their arms K. RE ab cr tad per A 5 % bd 
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which. was practiſed by theſe ſeveral nations, and to which the nature of their 


particular ſituations neceſſarily confined. them., Tbe her tribes, living in an 


inland country, made incurſions by land upon the Roman empire ʒ und when they 


entered far into the frantiers, they were obliged to carry along with them their 


wives and families, whom they had no hopes of ſoon te · viſiting, and who could 


not otherwiſe participate of their plunder. This circumſtance quickly made them 
think of forcing a ſettlement ia the provinces, which they had over · run; and 


theſe barbarians, ſpreading themſelyes over. the; country, found an; intereſt in 
protecting the property and -induſtry. of che people, whom they ſubdued. - But 
che Danes and Norvegiana, invited by their maritime fituation, and obliged to 


ſubhlt themſelves in their vncultivated country by fiſhing, had acquired ſome ex- 
perience of navigation 3 and in their military excurſions purſued the method 


iſe agniaſt the Rom empire! dy the mare early Saxons; They made de- 
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Duane: He was required tc do homage- to Charles for his. province, and to put 
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returned with che bo 


this purpoſe, full of indignation at the ord 


ſcents i in ſmall bodies, from NF ſhips,or rather boats, and 'rayaging the coafts;. 


carry alopg with them n theſe hazargous enterprizes... 1 when, they-increaſed 


their armiments,” made incurfions f into the inland Co ntriess. and, fongd it ſafe to 


remain longer in the midſt 'of the enemy, they ha been accuſtorned to; crowd 
their veſſels with their wives and children, and having go longer any, temptation 
to return into their o country, they willingly embraced an. oÞPs revaity . of r. 


ling in the worm climates and cultivated fields of the ſouth,” ©! OY Jl = 2 | 
Aris were in this firuation with Rolle and his A 0 8 ; 


propoſed to refinquith: e them che proyince formerly c called Neuſtria. 12 
to purchaſe pesce of chem on theſe hard cohditionf. After all ithe termz 
were ſully agreed. there appeared oaly one circumſtance ſhocking to the haughty - 


Ls 
kimſelf in that buinlliativg PNG, imp ed og ls by the rites $A the feudal. 
law. He long refuſed to fubtnit io "this $ indig Mb | AI 


fach important: advantages'for-a 1 ceremony, e made 2: ſacrifice of is pri 
to his intereſt” and acknowledge 


bind him faſter ti his intereſts, him a donation pf Tee rerritory,.. 
beſides what he was obliged to ſurrender to him by his ſtipulations.” When 13 

ef ihe French nobles informed him; that! ig return fof ſo generous 4 preſent, it. 
was. expected, that he ſhould throw bimſelſ ut che King's feet, ahd make ſuit le 


- acknowledgments for his bounty Rolle replied. that he would rather break off: 
the whole ' treaty; and it was with ſome difficulty they could" perſuade him to 


make that compliment by one of his ca The Pine, cbmmiſfoned for. 


F and deſpiling ſs unwarlikte x prinice,.. 
caught Charles by the foot, and pretending to carry ie to his mouth, that Re 


| might kiſvit, overthrew hins- before all his ecurtiets. de French matt en 


A Europe, and which ſuited the peculiar circumſtanoes of that: 


ſable of their preſent wealtneſs, found it prudent to overlock this inſult -. 
Roto, who was now ifs che decline of life, and was tired of wars ad de 


dations, applied himſelf,” with mature couricils,! to the ſettlement of his coef 


acquired «territory, whichwas thenecforth-called/Normandy z And be parcelled it 
out among his captaĩns and followers. He followed in this pareitlor the cuſloms 
of the feudal law, Which. was[thep/upiverſally-eftablithed e 

it Me ed 
the French e e 8 to him, — — — 
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to their familics,. whom hey . could not conveniently ; 


ing Unwilling $0 Joſe. 


himſelf in form the vaſlal. of the French wo, 
natch T. Charles gave him big 0 Gina, in marriage; and that he mi 
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Murten 1. who ſucreded LIP . — e for mee egen | 
| | «3d dyringrhia his time, the: Normays, were thoroughly intermingled wittythe French. 
| hag, ee their ugg, \ had ann their Damen n bak made fuck 
3 minor. it ;his n certain proof, in the Norman: 
r pr i —— civilitye. and thax.theig goyernment could now. teſt 
24 forure on in lays,and civil inftizutians, and was not wholly ſuſtained by the abilities 
2 ſayercign;:) Richard,, after a long geigp of fifty - tour years, was ſacceeded = 
; oF g's {bogey Thang $3 hich was eighty-five years after 
44h t of the. Normans im France. + This, was the duke, who gase 
” A Gr 8 ee King of England, and wary 
| formed connettions with a country, which his polieriey were 6: ſoon, afrer del 
_ Lined to ſubdue. 
-4fh? NG Nas Ye chad; bers nnn Rewtant ther 8 
: she Grailagity of cheir oxigioal-lenguage w that of che Saxon 
ſinvitsq hem 80g. Hore early alien with, the'nativer,- they had found, as yer, 
ſio little enmple af civilized: manners among the Kngliſh, chat they retained: all 
cheir antient ferocity, 3nd valoed themſelyes only on their natiopal character of mi · 
litary bravery. Nhe recent an well a5: more antient achievements of their coun · 
unmen, ended to: ſuſtam this! idea: und the Engliſh (princes, i//particulacly 
| Athelſtan and-Edgar, feaſible of chat ſipetiority; had been accuſtomed to keep 
in pay bodies of» Daniſh: troaps, '/who' were quarttred about che cuuntry, and 
committed many violenees upon the inhabitants: Fheſe mercenarios bad attained 
. vo ſuch a height of luxury, according to the old Engliſh writers g, that they 
comes theit val oh&'#"day,” bathed themſelves 'Grite e week,” changed their 
| a ' Frequently Yb and by a "hel arty "of effeminacy, as well as by their mi- 
| lizary,charadter,, \had..readered themſelves ſo agreeable. to. the fair ſexy. that they 
_ » debauchedithe wives and daughters of the Engliſh; and had diſhonoured many fa- 
miles. But what moſt provoked the'inhabirarits was; that, inſtead of defending 
chem agiioſt Invaders, they wete eyer ready to betray ther to the foreign Danes, 
and to aflociate themſelves with Bil che ſtraggliog parties of that patſon. Tbe ani, 
1 molly between the inhabitants of Engliſh and Daniſh race, had, rom theſe repeated 
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weak priuces, embraced the criiel refolution of maſſicring the tie eee 
all his domitions's; Secret orders were difpatched to commence the execution 
every where on the fame day; and the feſt val of St: Brice, which feft'on a'Syn- 


2th Nor. day, the day on which-the Danes uſually bathed: themſelves, nt clioſen for thax 


: nw on Toe rage of the popeldce; excited by fo Hahy injuries 
| outhority, #60 Rimulated by-expmpilc; diſtinguiſhed! not between in 
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purpoſe.” Iris eedlaſs on err the bers, cet es rhe beten er 


guilt, ſpared neither ſex nor age, and was not ſatiated without the törtures; 2 
well as death, of the unhappy victims f. Even Gunilda,” fiſter to the King of 
Denmark, who had: married earl Pahng, and had eribraced Ciitittianity, e 
from the (advice of Edric, earl of Wilts; ſeized" and cbũdemned de death by: 
Ethelred, after ſeeing" her höſband and children butclicret Befbfe her fave.” The 
unhappy princeſs foretold, in the agonics of deſpair, © that, h her marger would would ſoon: 
be avenged by the total ruin of the Engliſh" nation r. po 32 5 wah 5 
Nrvin was' prophecy better fulfiljed'; W ; 
more fatal to the sor. Sweyn and his Danes, whowanted but 4 preteßee to. = 
a the Engliſh, appeared off the weſtern eoaſt;! and threatened t lte felt = 
revenge for the laughter of their countrymen.” Exeter fell firſt Into cheir hands; 
from the negligence or treachery of ear} Hugh, 'a Norman, who had been made 
governor: by the intereſt of Queen Emma,. They began to ſpread their devaſ- 
tions over the edi; when the Engliſh, ſenſible of what outrages they muſt 
now expect from their barbarous aud offenued enemy, aſſembled more early: and 
in greater numbers, than uſual, and made an appearance of vigorous reſiſtance: 
But era ee ee were fruſtrated by. rr ret duke Alfric, who. 


; Bo Almo Wp — ſgaal.of this ae rer: 15 ick bed been 1 ec, 
and asif every individual of that nation throughout England b been put. to death. But the Danes 


Vere almoſt the ſole inhabitants in the Ne of Northumbetland and Eaſt-Anglis, and were very 
namerous in Mercia, This repreſentation Iherefore of the- matter is abſolutely impolſiible; Great re- 


fiſtance muſt have been made, and vielent wars/inſeed;; which was-not the caſe. "This account given 
by Wallingford, tho*-he ſtands fingle, muſt. be admitted as the only true one. We are told, chat the 
name Lur dane, lord Dane,.for an idle lazy fellow, who lives as other People s expence, came from the 
conduct of the Danes, who were put to death. Bat the Eagliſh princes had been entiely maſters for- 
ſeveral generations x and only ſupported womb ante of that nation. Tt feems aper therefore, 

that it was theſe Danes only that were put to death. Le TOO erat! ITE © 


+ W. Malm. p. 64. H. Hunt. p. 360. Hoveden, p. 429. Higden, OY Abbas Renal.” 


p. 362. Brompton, p. 899. Matth. Weſt. p. 200. bl ye: ee 5. 4. 8 


t W. Malm. p. 69. | 
} Chron, Sax, p. 133. H. Hunt. MT Horeden, p. 429- ee 1 
wo 
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was intruſted with dbe command, and who, frigning fickneſs, refiled to lead the G it. 
army /againſt the Danes till it was diſpirited, and at laſt diſſipated, by his fatal 


miſconduct . Alfrie ſoon aſter died; and Edric, a greater traitor than he, 
| — had married the King's daughter, and had acquired a total aſcendant over; .. R 


m;- ſucceeded Adfric in the government of Mercia, and in the command 
4 ho Engliſh armies-+: A grent famine, -procteding partly from the bad ſea- 
ſons, partly: from the decay of agriculture, added to all the other miſeries of | 
the inhabitants; The country, waſted" by the Danes, harraſſed by the fruitleſs 1057. 
expeditions: of ita on fovees, was reduced to the utmoſt deſolation z and ar laſt 
ä — 8 a Rag ey from. the enemy, by the 


＋ He i | 


king preparations 
Fan tk Ru mans Oe A law. 
was wadhe,” ordering the proprietors of eight hydes of land to provide themſelves 
of a horſeman and a compleat ſuit of e und thoſe of 310 hydes to equip 


a ſhip for the defence gf the coaſt $, Wben this navy was afſembled, which. 


muſt liave conſiſted of near eight hundred. veſſels J, all bopes of its Tucceſs, were 
diſappointed by the factions, animoſities, and duo don, of the nobility. Edric had 
impelled Bis brother Brightrie to advance an accuſation of treaſon againt Wolf- 
noth, governor of Suſſex, the father, of the famous earl Godwin: and chat noble - 
man, welt acquainted with the malevolence as well as power, of his enemy, ſound 
n other means of fafery but in deſerting r menty ſhips to the Danes. Bright», 
| blip" bit e of, cghey til ty e eee | 
tempeſt, and; franded on the gs 3 attacked. by Wolfnoth, and 
all is veſſels burnt” and deſtroyed N The imbeciſity of the King was little ca- 
pable of repairing this miſcarriage: The treachery of Edric fruſtrated every plan. 
of future defence : And the Engliſh navy, — eee, and di- ws 


videos, oath at ured iaap. in ſererel.backoury f. Eat. 
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Simeon Danelm; p. 165. Brompton, p. 885. 
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5 Chron. Sax. p. 136. H Hunt. p. 360. Hoveden, p. 430. ele Dan. 7. 165. Rromp 
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cavalry was 30, 450 men. 
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had expected from it. "The Dunes, 


1 us FOR K gr ANGLAND — 


is impoſſible, and wou, he tedigus, iq relate, particularly, all n 
0 Th the Engliſh were thenceforth led. Ne heer of nothing but the 
ſacking and burning of tawns; the, deva 


covering any corner which head: not heen ranſacked by their former violence. | 
be broken and disjointed. narration of the antient hiſtorians is here well adapted 


f to the nature of the war, which was conducted by ſuch ſuddem inroads, as vu 


have been dangerous even to an united and well governed kingdom, but proved 
fatal, where nothing but a general . obnſternation, and mutual diffidence-and diſ- 
ſenſion prevailed. The Sovernors of one province refuſed to march to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of another, and were at laft terrified from aſſęmbling their forces for the 


defence of their own province ?, General councils were} am bl N bot either 


no reſolutian was t au Was execured. And — AE which 
the Engliſh agreed, was the baſe and ee mme peace of 
the Danes by the payment of 48,000 pounds f. 0: ihnen 4 ne en bo 


nick a 
I. 

all engage ments, co [+ 

.devaſtations and hdftilities';' levied a ne notes c 188 C- ae Fm 12 


county of Kent alone; murdered the 1 of C a 1 5900 l uſed. 
to countenance this exaQtion $1 and the Engl Mt BY 8 other bare 
than that of ſubmitting every F the Daniſh monarch, ſearing. all Vince : 
to him; and delivering him hoſtages their ir good beha ayiou 7 Ethelt 
equally afraid of the violence of the enemy, and the treachery own. lb... i 
je cs, fled into N6rmandy, whither he his f ſept before Him ug mms, . and 

her two ſons, Alfred and Edward 1 Richard received his Le Pp wie vin | 
A grnecolity which does honour to his | memory. 8 


Tuts meiſure did not bring them eben that Hort TORY? 5 500 which, : 


544 5 1 . 27 00 * Ne Tho 
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| .death of Sweyn, who expired at Gainſborou 8 before he had time to eſtabliſn 


himſelf in his new acquired dominions 4. Eagle prelates and nobility, 
taking advantage of this event, ſent over a * to N otmandy, inviting 
Ethelred to return to them, expreſſing their deſire of being 8 by 
their native ue EY their hopes, « qhat, | being dow. dener raught x by 
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f the open country; che ap- . 
; Form of the enemy. in every quarter of the kingdom, their cruel diligence in 


. 74 ＋ 1 1 | 7 
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de, h avoid all the ; Errors, which had hn ce with ſuch Chap. mt; 
——— "Himſelf and ro his people . But the miſconduct of Ethelred was 
incurable; ; and on his reſuming the government, he diſcovered the ſame incapa- 
_ ey, indolence, cowardice, and credulity, which had ſo oſten expoſed him to: 
the infiltes of his enemies, His ſon -in-Jaw, Edrie,. notwithſtanding his repeated 
treuſons, retained fuch influence dt court, as to inftil into the King jealouſies of 
Sigeſert and 'Morcar, two of the chief nobles of Mercia: He allured them into 
| his houſe, where he mutdered them T1 while Echelred participated i in the infamy 
_ ef this action, "by confiſcating their res, "and thruſting ; into a convent the wi-- 
dow of Sigefert. She was a woman of fingilay beauty and tnerit and. in a vit 
which was paid her; during her confinement, by prince Edmond, the King's el- 
deſt ſon, ſhe inſpired him with ſo violent an affection, that he releaſed her from 
che convent, and ſoon after married her, without his father's: conſent . 

' Meanwmrrz the Engliſh found in Canures. the ſom and fecceſibr of Sweyn, an 
enemy no leſs terrible than the prince, from whom death had ſo lately delivered 
chem. He ravaged the eaſtern coaſt with mercileſs fury, ayd put-alhote all the 
Engliſh hoſtages at Sandwich, after having cut off their hands and noſes I. He 
was obliged, by the neceſſity of his affairs, to make 2 voyage to Denmark ʒ Woh 
returning ſoon aſter,.. he continued his depredations-along the ſouthern coaſt ; and 
even broke into the-counties: of! Dorfet, Wilta, and'iSomerſer ; where an army. 
was aſl:mbled, againiſt him under the cominand of prince Edmond and duke 
Edric, . The: latter ſtill continued his-perfidious machinacions ; and after endea- 
vauring.in vain to get the priace into his power found means to difſipate the ar- 
my, and be then openly deſerted to Canute with forty. veſſeis . 

Norwirns rann this misfortune, Edtnond was not diſconcerted be af. 
ſembling together all che force of England, was in i condition to give the enemy- 
battle. The King had had ſueh froquent experience of perfidy among his lob. ſub-. 
jen, that he had loſt all oohHdenee in chem and he remaided at London, pre- 
tending; fickneſs, but really from appreheuſions, chat they intended to buy their 
peace, by dehverintgy bir into the hund of bis enemies J. The army called, 
aloud-for their ſovereign to march ar their hend agafnſt the Danes 3 ahd' on bis 

a rr r that all theſe valt preparations - 
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became ineffectual for the defence of the kingdom. Edmond, deprived of ah 


| regular reſources to maintain the ſoldiers, was obliged to commit equal ravages 


1016. 


with thoſe practiſed by the Danes + 3 and after making ſome. fruitleſs expeditions 
into the north, which had ſubmitted entirely to Canute's power, he retired to 


London, determined there to maintain to the laſt extremity the ſmall remains of | | 


Epgliſh liberty. He here found every thing in confuſion by che death of the 
King, who expired after an unhappy. and inglorious reign of . thirty-five years. 
He left two ſons by bis firſt marriage, Edmond, who ſucceeded him, and Ed- 
wy, whom Canute afterwards murder 4, His ewo ſons bythe ſecond. warriage, 
Alfred and Edward, were, CO OY Ws Ethe 

Normandy by IT Emma. 1 
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my HIS prince, — 1 of Ironſide-from e ive, ob 

ſeſſed courage and abilities ſufficient; to have ſaved his country from finking 
into theſe calamities, but not to raiſe it ſrom that abyſs of miſcry into which ĩt 
had already fallen. Among th the other misfortunes of the Engliſn, treachery and 
diſaffection had crept in among the gobility and prelates ; and Edmond found no 
better expedient to pre vent the farther. progreſs of theſe fatal evils, than to lead 
ar 5 inſtantly | into the field, and to employ them againſt the common ene 

After meeting with ſome, ſucceſs at Gillingham i, he prepared himſelf ia 
5 | general engagement to decide the fate of his crown, and at Scoerſton, in the 
county of Gloceſter, he offered battle to the enemy, ho were commanded by 
Canute and Edric. Fortune in the beginning of the day declared for him; but 
Edric, having cut off the head of one Oſmer, whoſe countenance reſembled that 
of Edmond, he fixed it on a ſpear, carried it thro the ranles in triumph, and 
called aloud to the Engliſh, that it was time for them to fly for behold ! the 
head of their ſovereign 6. And tho Edmond, obſerving the conſternation of 
the troops, took off his helmet , and ſhowed. himſelf to them, the utmoſt he 
could gain by his activity and valour was to leave the victory undecided. Edric 
took now a ſurer method to ruin him, by pretending to deſert to him ; and as 
Edmond was well acquainted with his power, and e * no other of. 


® Chron. Sax. p. 147. Hoveden, p. 434. Sim. Dan. p. 172. Wie en a PP: 1 

+ Chron. Sax. p. 147. Hoveden, p. 4344. 1 Foveden, p. 2 Chron, Maile 7 * 
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my. A battle ſoon after enſued at Aſſington in Eſſex ; where Edric, flying 


Fl 1 day; occaſioned the total defeat of the Engliſh, 3 


a great ſlaughter of che nobility f. The indefatigable Edmond, however, 
e e eee was again in a condition 


to diſpute che field ; when the \Daniſh and Engliſh: nobility, equally harraſſed 


_ vith theſe-coavulfions, obliged their kings to come to a compromiſe, and to di- 
vide the kingdom berween them by treaty. - Canute reſerved to himſelf the 


northern diviſion of Mereia, Eaſt-Anglia, and Northumberland, which he had 


entirely ſubdued : The ſouthern parts were left to Edmond . This prince ſur. 
vlved the treaty about a month 3 and was murdered at Oxford by two of his 


 chamberlains, accomplices-of Edric 5, „e pre rings the ſucceſſion 


as 27 the TR 9 ga 9 F 


c ur n the oe 


1 'F E Engl, bo bad been gar 8 defend hi comer, i a 
_ "» theirin , under ſo ative and brave a prince as Edmond, could, 
| after bis death, ure ng bur ban ſubjection from Canute, who, active 
and brave himſelf, was at the head of a great force, and was ready to take advan- 
| rage of the minority of Edwin and Edward, the two ſons of Edmond. Tet this 
| conqueror, who. was commonly ſo little ſcrupulous, ſhowed himſelf anxious to 
cover his injuſtice under plauſible pretencesz and before he ſeized the dominions 


of the Engliſh princes, he ſummoned a general afſembly'of the Rates of Eng- 


land, in order- to fi the” ſucceſſion of the kingdom. He here ſuborned” ſome 


| nobles to depoſe, chat, in the treaty of Gloceſter, it was agreed, that, in caſe of 
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Edmonds death, Cunute ſhould either be his" ſucceſſor in his dominions, or be 


tutor to his children 4 (for hiſtorians vary in this particular) : And this evidence, 
ſupported dy the great power of Canute, determined the ſtates immediately to put 
the Daniſh monarch in poſiefiion of the government. Canute, jealous of the two 


Ar, oe Ce odious, if he 
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ordered them to be diſpatched in Eggland, bent them abroad / ta his ally, te King: 15 


of Sweden, whom he deſired, ſo ſoon as they arrived! at his court, to rid him. by 


Queen of Scotland and Chriſtina, who retired into a cot 


their death, of all farther-anxiety.. The Swediſh monarch wa 499 enero 40. 


comply with this requeſt; but being afraid toi draw on bind . quarrel - with 
. Canute, by protecting the Engliſm princes,” he ſent them to Solomon, King of 


Hungary, to be educated in his court 7. The elder, Edwin, was afterwards - 
married to Solomon's ſiſter ;: bot dying withour iſſue, chat pribte gave his ſiſter- 
in-law, Agatha, daughter of the Emperor: Henry Il. in marriage to- Edward, 
the younger brother g ànd ſhe : bore him Edgar:Adbelingy:Margatess frerwatds 


eit 3 OS! RR 


+ Canvre,: the' he had redelied his great point of ambition, in obtaining poſieſ- 


ſion of the Engliſh town, was obliged at firſt to make: great ſacri fices: to it; and 


to gratify the chief ſof che nobility, by beſtowing on them the moſt extetſive ge- 
vernments and juriſdictions. He created Thurkill earl: or due of Eaft-Angliay. 
(for theſe titles were then nearly of the ſame import) Yric of Northumberland, 


and Edric of Mercia ; zreſervin only to n the adminiſtration of Weſſex +: . 


But ſeizing afterwards a favoura le 3 portu nity, he expelled wrkill and Yric- 


| from their governments, and : baniſhed them the kingdom I: He put to , deat 


many of the Engliſh nobility, on whoſe fidelity | he could not rely, yu whom þ 
Hated on. account of their infidelity 1 to their native prince 1 25 And even the traitor, 
Edne, having wa the allurance to reproach him, with bis ſervices, was condemn- 
ed to be executed, and his body to be thrown 1 into. "the Thames; 4 ible reward 
for his multiplied acts of perfidy and rebellion. 55 en 

'Cany Tz alſo found himſelf. obliged, in the. 


"of his reign, 9 Jpad the 


| people wich heavy taxes, in order to reyard, his Daniſh followers. and he.exafted 


from them at one time the ſum of 72,000 pounds beſides 1 1,900 ende which. 


he levied from London alone +. He was, probably willing. from political: ig 


to. .mul& ſeverely, that city, on account ite affectionate adbering to 
and its reſiſting, during thelate reign, e Daniſh power in two bftinate bars .. 


But theſe rigors were, ſmputed to neceſſity ; and Canute, „lie. a. wiſe Prince, was 
„ W. Malm. p. 73. Hoveden, an Ming den, $975! Sim. Dis; 
p. 276. Dioeto, p. 466. 1 142% bon ac nien ü ae at e 
1 Chron. Sax. p. 151. W. Male. p. . fab Hovoden, p. 436. Higden, p. 274. 
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W. Malm. p. 72. In one of theſe fieges, Canute diverted the courſe of de ase und by 
char means brought dt ſhips above Londes bridge." e 
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chat the now deprived of ail their dangerpus lead- 

ers, ſhould, be reconciled mp the Daniſh yoke, by the juſtice; and equality of bis 
admiviſtrstion , He ſent hacis to Denmark. ad many. Gf bis followers as he could 

ſafely ſpare: He reſtored che Saxon cuſtdms 4 in a general aſſembly of the ſtates of 
the kiogdom +, He made. 3g diſlinction between Danes and Eaugui in the diſtri- 

| wulian of juſtice 2% Aud de took Cee, by ü ftrift execution; ef law. to ptotect 
te lires and properties of all his people. The Danes were gradually incorpo- 

| rated with his ne ſuhjects ; and both were glad to breathe: a little from thoſe 


—— 


multiplied eglamities, from which the one, no leſs than the other; Wen . 


ſierce conteſt for power, experienced ſuch fatal conſequen ce. . 
Tus removal of Edmond's children into ſo diſtant a country 48 ARENA was. 

next to their death, regarded by Canute as the greateſt” ſecurity of his govern- .4 
ment; and he had no farther anxiety, except with regard to Alfred and Edward, | | 

'who were protected and ſapported'by their uncle, Richard, duke of Norniandy. = 
Richard even fitted out a great armament, in order to'reſtore the Engliſh princes 

to the throne of their anceſtors ; and tho the navy was diſperſed by a ſtorm, 

_ "Canvite'faw tlie danger to Which he was expoſed; from the Inimbry of ſo war- 
Ne a people as che Ner mans. Im order to acquire the friendfhip of the duke, he 
Paid his ade to Queen Emma, the ſiſter of chat prince 3 and promiſed, that 
be would leave the children whom He ſhould have by that marriage, in poſſeſſion of 
the crown of England: Ne Richard 'complied | with his' demand, and ſent over Emma 
do Kagland, here be was oon after married t6"Cimute . Tie Ebglith, tho! 

they Glapproved df bet kipobling the mortal enemy of her former huſband and 
dis family, Were pleaſed to find ar court u ſobereign to whom they were accuſtom- 

eg, and wWHe had already formed” connexions with them: And thus Canute, 

des ſecuritg, by his marriage; the alliance of Normandy. gau — 

the ſume means, . The Norman prince fur- 

| vived got long the'thatiage of Emma; and be 5 dee nee he dutehy 

do his eldeſt ſon of the ſatme nate; wh. dym -4 year after him without children, 
v ſucteeded by hüt brother Robert, à mayor viſeurand abllicyg :: 

Curse having ſettled his power in England beyond all danger of a Was. 

* u voyage to Denmark, where he Was attacked by the King of Swe⸗ 

| den and he carried along with him a great body of the En liſh, under the com- 
mand ef thel-Godwint®!" This nobletnen bad ters ak Ipporvnicy of _ : a 


np. f Wy on «cube: Min p. SY" \ Higden, p. x; 
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Chap. UI. ſervice,” by which'be both recon | 


g Lula eo the Engliſh nation; and 


gaining to himſelf che friendſhip of that prince, laid the foundation of that im- 


menſe fortune which heequired to his family. He was ſtationed next the Swediſh 


camp; and obſerving 4 favourable opportunity, which he was obliged ſuddenly 


minions he was W Wann eee i 


to ſeize, he attacked the enemy in the night, drove them from their trenches, 


threw them into diſorder, purſued" his advantage, and obtained a deciſive victory = 
over them. Next morning, Canute, ſeeing the Engliſh camp entirely abandoned, 


imagined that theſe diſaffected troops bad: deſerted to the enemy 3 and he was 
agreeably ſurpriſed to find that they were at that time engaged in purſuit of the 


diſcomfited Swedes . He was ſo pleaſed with this ſucceſs; and the manner of 


obtaining it, that he beſtowed his daughter in marriage upon Godwin, een 


nemme 4: PATIOS ditt 07.4 


10 4 ae which he: made: foe PA. LB Canute attacked 
Norway, and expelled the juſt, but unwarlike Olaus, from his kingdom, of 
which he retained poſſeſſion till the death of that prince T. He had now by his 
conqueſts and valour attained the utmoſt height of his ambition z and having lei- 
ſure from wars and intrigues, he felt the unſatisfactory nature of all human en. 
joy ments z and equally weary of the glories and turmoils of this life, he began to 
caſt his view towards that future exiſtence, which it is ſo natural for the human 


mind. whether ſatiated by proſperity or diſguſted; with adverſity, to make the 
object of ita attention. Unfortunately, the ſpicit which prevailed in that age gave 


a wrong, direction to his devotion ; and inſtead of making atonement. to thoſe 
whom he had injured. by bis former acts of violence, he employed himſelf entirely a 
in thoſe exerciſes of piety, which the monks repreſented as the moſt. meritorious, 


He built churches, he endowed monaſteries 4, he enriched the eccleſiaſtics, and he 


beſtowed, revenues for the ſupport af chantries at Aſſington and other places, 
where he appointed-prayers to be ſaid for the. ſouls of thoſe. who had there fallen 
in battle againſt him j. He even undertook à pilgrimage to Rome 5, where he 

ſojourned a conſiderable time g; and beſides obtaining from the Pope ſome privileges 
for the Engliſh ſchool erected there, he engaged all POS whoſe do- 


. 2 


. Me n. k. Hants py 144. 12 Bro 1-901 Mk. Wet. 
p. 207. 
+ Chron. Sax. 1 H. Hunt. p. 354.  Hovedeo, p. 437 · . ur Quon, 


| Bt. Petri de Burgo, p. 3 


1 Ingulf, p. 61, '1 W. Malm. p. 73+ Diceto, p. 467. RP 
* 153. u 60 Hoveden, p. 437. — 285 les 74550 * | 
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| which — c ct fans the Engliſh pilgrims *. By this-ſpiric - o 


of devotion, EFFECT 
ee eee the affections of his ſubjec s. W 
Canurz, who vas the greateſt and moſt . e l ds bee 
|  reignof Denmark und Norway, a5 well as of England, .could not fail to meet 
with adulation from | his courtiers ;/ a-tribute which is liberally paid even to the 
meaneſt and weakeſt princes. Some of his flatrerers, breaking out, one day, in 
admiration of his grandeur, | exclaimed that every thing was /poſlible-for him: 
| Upon which the monarch, it is ſaid, ordered his chair to be ſet on the ſea ſhore, 
while the tide was making; and as the waters approached, he commanded them 
| to retire, and to obey the voice of him who-was lord: of the ocean. He feigned 
to ſit ſome time in expectation of their ſubmiſſion : but when, the ſea ſtill advan» | 
ced towards him, and began to. waſh. him with its billows, he turned to his cour- 
tiers, and remarked to them, that every creature in the univerſe was freble and im- 
potent, and that power reſided with one Being alone, in whoſe hands were all the 
elements of nature, who could ſay to the ocean, 'Thus far ſhalt thou go, and no- 
farther, ng Yi nne, pine rings: 
1 wel 


FD PO HABIT SE fg - Lig r ** : 
r Dale Wt Ea from 
Rome, was an expedition againſt Malcolm, King of Scotland . During the 
reign of Ethelred, there had been impoſed a tax of a-ſhilling a hide on all the 
lands of England, which was commonly called Danege/tz becauſe the revenue had 
been employed either in buying peace of the Danes, or in making preparations 
againſt the inroads of that hoſtile nation. That prinee--hag-required, that the 
ſame tax ſhould. be paid by the lands of Cumberland, which were hold. by the 
Scots; but Malcolm, a warlike prince, told him; that, as he was always able to- 
repulſe the Danes by his own power, he would neither ſubmit to buy peace of 
his enemies, nor pay others for reſiſting them. Ethelred, offended at this reply, 
vhich contained a ſecret. reproach to his on conduct, undertook an expedition. 
againſt Cumberland 3 and tho' be committed ravages upon the country |, he could 
never bring Malcolm to a temper more ſubmiſſive ot compliant. Canute, after: 
bis acceſſion, . ſummoned the Scottiſh. King: to acknowlege himſelf a vaſſal ſorr 
— thocrana-of Eaglendy, but.dfekcolm: eee 


* W. Mal, P. 24, 75. Hossden, p. 437+ Ingulf, p. 800 60s Higdes,. p. 236. S. Dos. 
p.16. - + Higden, p. 276. Brompton, p. 912... Math, Weſt, p. 209. Anglia Sacra, 
: vol. i. p. 232. | t Chron. Sax. P. 153, 1 Der 
| „Sim. Dun. p..164. Elor. Wigorn. p. 6106) 
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She lll. behce that the oked this SobigjMon6n)y'e0 thols princes; who by right-of blood 


inherited that kengdom. * Oinere was ut off a temper ts! bear this inſult! and 


the King of Scat! 


ſoon found, that the ſceptre Was in; very different hands 
from thoſe of the 


Ble ani irreſolute Ethelred. Upon Canute's appearing? on 


bis frontiers with A formidable army, Malcolm agreed; that his grandſon and 


meir/ Duncan; whom he put in poſſeſſim of Cumberland, ſhould make the ſub- 


miſfons: required, and: that. che heirs of Scotland ſhould; always. acknowledge 
themſeloes vaſſals to England for that province ft dent 


Earnvre paſſed four years in peace after this enterprize, and he died at Shaft. = 
büry F; leaving three ſons behind Hie, Sweyn, Harold," and Hardicanute. 
Sweyn, hom be had By Ris'rſt marriage with Alfwen, daughter of the earl of 


Hampſhfre, was Ero wd in" Norway? Hardicanvte, wlion Emma had born Nm, 
Was in poſiefſion” of Denmark: Härbid, who was 'of the ſume marriage with 
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uo dw bas eden 


Fannie DIG 


HO Canute, in his treaty with Richard, duke of Normandy, had ſtipu- 


_ 1+} Fared;” that his children by Emma ſhould ſuoceed to the crown of England, 


he had either thought himſelf freed from that engagement by the death of Richard, 
or eſteemed it dangerotis'to leave an unſettled and newly conquered” kingdom in 


the hunds ef Wyeung à prince as Hardicanvte; und he therefore appointed; by 


J Hoveden, p. 436. Sim. Dbm p. 1799. 


his wil} Hardld fbeceſfor to che crown T. Thu pate was befides upbritheſpor; 
he was favbuted by all the Danes J and he get Iniinedinrely poſleMon vf His fa- 
ther's treafures;' which might be equally uſeful, whether he found it neceſſary to 


proceed by forte or-intrigue; ifi inſuring his Tcceſion F. On the other hand, 


Hardieanute had the ſuffrages of the Engliſh, who, on acdotint bf his being born 
among them of "Queen Emma, regarded Him as Their cbüntrymat; he was fa. 
vburech by the articles of treaty with the duke of Normandy ; atd ubove all, his 
party was eſpouſed by earl Godwin, the moſt powerful nobleman in the kingdom. 
eſpecially in the provinces of Weffex; the chief ſeat of the antient Engliſh 4. Af- 
faits were likely to come to civil war ; when, by the interpoſition of the nobi- 
CC 
* W, Malm. p. 74. + Chron, Sax. p. 154. m, p. 76. 
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| ly of both, 3 compromiſe :a#as; made ang it was/agrerd,. that Harold Chip. 1087 


ſhould cnjby;tagether with London; all the provinces north 
the poſſeſſion of the-ſouth- ſhould remain tg Hardicanure- 
| ſhould appear and tale poſſeſſion of cbis-domigions,..Emmgixed 
Wincheſter, and.eſtabliſhed. her authority oper her ſon's hre of the partition. 5. 1 


MzauwuIIR, Robert; duke of Normandy, died in a pilgrimage to the holy: 


land, and being ſucceeded by a ſon, yet à minor, the two Engliſn princes, Al- 
fred and Edward, who found no longer any countenance or protectiom im chat 
country, lady embrabed ;the'oppantunitya of paying avi, with à numerous 
retinue, co their mother Emma, bo ſeemed to be placed in a ſtate of ſo much 
power and ſplendor at Wincheſter. But the face of affalrs ſoon worte a mort me- 
lancholy aſpet, Earl Godwin had been gained by the acts of» Harold, who gave: 
him hepea, thats he would eſpouſe his daughters und while themtreaty was yet a ſe- 


cret,, theſe two tyrants laid a plan ſor the deſteuRion of che Engliſh princes. Al; | 


fred was invited to London by-Harold: wich.many profeſſions-of iffiendſhip.; but 
when he, had reached Guilford, he: was ſet upon by-Godwin's vailals, about fix 
hundred of his train were murdered in the imoſt cruel manner he himſelf was ta- 
ken priſoner, his eyes wete put out, and he, was conducted to the monaſtery of 
Ely, whore. (ha died, ſoon, after f. Edward and Emma, appriard of the fate. 
Which was awaiting, them, fled, beyond ſea. the former into Normandy, the 6: 
inco Flanders £3 While Harold, riumoting.io is bloody policy coole , poſſeſ.. 
| Gon, without reſiſtance, of- all the dominiang afligned to his brother. e, 
Tus is the oply memotable action, performed, duting a heigu of four years, : 
by this; prince, ho gaye ſo bud a ſpecimen of his cen and whoſe bodily. 
accompliſhments alone are known to us, by his appellation of Harefoes,.. which he 

ram his agility, in running and walking He died the 14th of A 
| 10394 very lictle regretted rity Ran and left the. ſucceſſion. 
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Han Die ANU TE, or Cute the Hardy; chat is, "the Rout (for he too 
is chiefly known by his bodily/acortipliſhinents) tho', by rent do long 


® Chron. Sax, p. 184. H. Hunt. p. 364. 1p pe 61. Chron. Mailr. p. 156. . 
__ . H., Hen. p. 363! Vped Neſte, 5. 434. Hoveden, p. 438. Chron. Maik. — bes 
p. 277 Chron: St. Petri de Durgo, p. 39. Sim. Dun. p. 179. Abbus Rieval p. 366. 374 Nromy- 
ton, p. 935. Gul. Gemer, lib. 7. cap. 11, Metth. Weſte p. 209, Flor. 2 * 152 — 
Beeerl..p. 118. 1 Chron. Sax, p. 1558. W. Malm. p. 56. 

| Chron, Sax. p. 183. | 
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S, 11 in Denmark, he bad been deprived of his ſhare in the partition of the kingdom, 
had not abandoned his pretenſions, and had determined, before Harold's death, 
to recover by arms, what he had Joſt, either by his own negligence, or by the 
neceſſity of his affair On pretence of paying a viſit to the Queen Dowager in 
Flanders, he had aſſembled a fleet of ſixty ſail, and was preparing to make a de- 
ſoent on England *, when. intelligence of his brothct's death, induced him to fail - 
immediately to London, an he was en in mn, ones | 
King without oppoſition. . DE: 

Tux firſt: act „ eee afforded the Engliſh WEEK? bad 
ſic of his future conduct. He was ſo enraged at Harold, for depriving 
him of his ſhare of the kingdom, and for murdering his brother, Alfred, that, 
in an impotent deſire of revenge againſt the dead, he ordered his body to be dug 
up, and to be thromm into the Thames: And when it was found by ſome fiſher - 
men, and buried in London, be ordered it again-to be dug op, and to be thrown | 
again into the Thames: But it was fiſhed up a ſecond time, and then interred 
with great ſecrecy f. Godwin, equally . nn to be eo" 
inſtrument, in this unnatural and brutal action. FA 
Tuar nobleman knew, that he was univerſally believed t to 415 been an ac 
complice in Alfred's death, and that he was oh that account very obnorious to 
the King; and perhaps he thought, by diſplaying this rage Againſt Harold's 
memory, to juſtify himſelf from having had any participation in his counſels. 
But prince Edward, beidg invited over by the King his half brother , imme-" 
diately on his appearance, entered an accuſation againſt Godwin for the murder 
of Alfred, and demanded juſtice upon him for that act of barbarity. Godwin, 
in order to appeaſe the King, made him a magnificent preſent of a galley with a 
gilt ſtern, rowed by fourſcore men, who wore each of them a gold bracelet on his 
arm, weighing ſixteen ounces, and was armed and cloathed-in the moſt ſump- 
tuous manner. Hardicanute, pleaſed with the ſplendor of this ſpectacle, quickly 
forgot his brother's murder; and on Godwin's We that he was nen of 
that crime, he allowed him to be acquitted j. 
Tuo Hardicanute, before his acceſſion, had book: called over 5 & vows of 
the Engliſh, he ſoon loſt the affections of the nation by his miſconduct ; but no- 
thing appeared more * to them, than W the impoſition of 


* Hoveden, p. 438. Sie Dun. 5. 163 7h 

+ W. Malm. p. 76. Hoveden, p. 438. Ingulph, p. 62. Chron, Maile, p. 156. 5 
Chron. St. Petri de Burgo, p. 39. Sim. Dun. p. 180. Brompton, p. 933- mr 623. 
r Chron. Sax. 186. W. Malm. p. 76. H. Hunt. p. 365. 

ö Hoveden, p. 439+ Rn, Sm. Don. p. 186. 
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| Danegtk; and obliging the nation to pay a great ſum of money to the fleet, which 
brought him over from Denmark. The diſcontents went high in many places; 


and in Worceſter the populace roſe; and put to death two of the collectors. The 
King, enraged at this oppolition, ſwore vengeance againſt the city, and ordered 
three noblemen, Godwin, duke of Weſſex, Siward, duke of Northumbetland, 
and Leofric, duke of Mercia, to execute his menaces with the utmoſt rigor. 


They were obliged to fer fire to the city, and deliver it up to be plundered by - 


| their ſoldiers; but they ſaved the lives of the inhabitants; whom they confined in 


; | a ſmall iſland of the Severn, called Beverey, till, by their interceſſion, Nee were 
2 appeaſe the King, and obtain the pardon of the ſupplicants 7. 


Tunis yiolent government was of very ſhort duration. Hardtemube died in 


two years after his acceſſion, at the marriage of a Daniſh lord, which he had ho- 
noured with his preſence}. His uſual habits of intemperance and gluttony were 


fo well Known, that, notwithſtanding his robuſt Rn his fudden- nh 
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II liſh, on the death of Hardicanuce,” ſaw a 8 88 
* "offered for recovering their liberty, and for ſhaking off the Daniſh yoke, 
under which they had ſo logg laboured. Sweyn, King of Norway, the eldeſt 
ſon, of Canute, was abſent ; and as the two laſt kings had died without iſſue, 
there appeared none of that race, whom the Danes could ſupport as ſueceſſor to 
the throne. Prince Edward was fortunately at ceurt on his brother's demiſe , 
and tho' the deſcendants of Edmond Ironſide were the true heirs of the Saxon 
family, yet their abſence, in ſo remote a country as Hungary, appeared a ſufficient 
reaſon for their excluſion to a people like the Engliſh, fo nale accuſtomed to ob- 
ſerve a regular order in the ſucceſſion, of their monarchs... All delays might be 
dangerous; and the preſent occaſion muſt haſtily be embraced; while the Danes» 
without concert, without a leader, aſtoniſhed at the preſent incident, and anxious 
on „ dared dot to 0 n of the _—_ 
nation. | 

Bor this ens es erde of Guide in Edward's 3 might 1550 filed of 
its effect, had his ſucceſſion been oppoſed by Godwin, whoſe power, alliances, 
and ain influence at all times, much more in thoſe ſudden 


© © W. Malm. p. 76. "+ Hoveden, p. 439. n * Pp: 18. 
8 Hoveden, p. 439. Sim. Dan. p. 181. Flor. Wigorn, p. 623. : |; 
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emergencies, which alia, attend a revolution of government, OY which, | 


either ſeized or negleCted, commonly prove ſo decifive. There were circum- 


ſtances, which divided men's hopes and fears with regard to their expectations of 
Godwin's conduct. On the one hand, the credit of that nobleman lay chiefly in 
Weſlex, which was almoſt entirely peopled with Engliſh; atid it was therefore 


_ preſumed, that he would ſecond the wiſhes of his people, in reſtoring the Saxon 
line, and in humbling the Danes, from whom he, as well as they, had reaſon to 
| read, as they had already felt, the: moſt grievous oppreſſions. On the other 


hand, there ſubſiſted a declared animoſity between Edward and Godwin, on ac- 
count of Alfred's murder; of which the latter had publicly been accuſed by the 
prince, and which he might believe ſo deep an. offence, as could never, on ac- 


count of any ſubſequent merits, be ſincerely pardoned. . But their common friends 


here interpoſed ; and repreſenting the neceſſity of their good correſpondence, 
obliged them to lay aſide all jealouſy and rancour, and concur in reſtoring liberty = 
to their native country. Godwin ooly ſtipulated, that Edward, as a pledge of 


his fincere reconcilement, ſhould promiſe to marry his daughter, Editha * and 


having fortified himlelf by this alliance, he ſummoned at Gillingham a general 


council of the nation, and prepared every meaſure for ſecuring the ſucceſſion 


to Edward. The Engliſh were unanimous and zealous in their reſolutions ; 
the Danes were divided and difpirited : Any ſmall oppoſitidn, which appeared 
in this aſſembly, was brow-beaten and ſuppreſſed ; and 7 5 was Gowned 
King wich the higheſt demonſtrgtions of dury and affection t. 


Tax triumph of the Engliſh, upon this ſignal Ao ET A was 
at firſt attended with ſome inſult and violence againſt rhe Danes ; but the new 


| King, by the mildneſs of his character, ſoon reconciled the latter to his admini- 


ſtration, and the diſtinction between the two nations gradually diſappeared. .\ They 


| were interſperſed with the Engliſh in moſt of ehe provinces; they ſpoke nearly 


5. 942. e PETR ON p. 18. 


the ſame tongue; they differed little in their manners and laws; the prevalence 
of domeſtic difſenſions in Denmark, prevented, for a long time, any powerful in. 
vaſion from thence , which might awaken their animoſities ; 3 as the Norman 

conqueſt, which enſued ſoon after, reduced both nations to equal ſubjeQtion, there 
is no farther mention in our hiſtories of any difference between them. The joy, 


however, of their eee ee made ſuch n on the minds of the 


„ W. Malm. p. 80. H. Hunt. p. 365. Togulph, p. 62. „ 4 w. Malm. p. 5 
1 In the year 1046, the Danes made an invaſion from twenty-five ſhips, the only one we read of 
during this reign. Chron. Sax. p. 158. e MEE ae" Brompton, 
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Engliſh, that then jnſtizuted an. annual feſtival for celebrating that great event 3 
and it waz obſerved. in ſome counties, even to the age of Spellman *. _ 


Chap. m. 


Tus popularity, Which Edward enjoyed on his acceſſion, was not . < 


by the firſt act of his adminiſtration, the reſuming all the grants of his immediate 
predeceſſors 3 an attempt, -which/is.commonly attended with che moſt dangerous 


conſequences. The poverty of the eroun convinced the nation, that this act of 


violence was become ahſolutely beceſſary ; and as the loſs fell chiefly on the Danes, 
who had obtained large grants from the late Kings, their coumtrymen, on account 
of their ſervices in ſubduing the kingdom, the Engliſh were rather pleaſed to ſee 
them reduced to their primitive poverty. The King's ſeverity alſo towards his 


mother the Queen · dowager, tho? enpoſed to ſome. mote eenſure, met not with 


very general diſapprobation. He had hitherto lived on very indifferent terms 
30000 vv 
their adverſe fortune : He remarked, that as the ſuperior qualities of Canute, 
and his better treatment of her . had made her entirely indifferent to the memory 
of .Ethelred, ſhe alſo gave the preference to her children of the ſecond bed, and 
always regarded Hardicanute as her favourite. The ſame reaſons had probabl 
| made her unpopular in England; and tio her benefactious to The dee 


her the favour. of that order, t che nation was not, in general, diſpleaſed to ſee ber 


tripped by Edward of immenſe treaſures which ſhe had amaſſed l. He confined 
her, during the remainder of her life, to a monaſtery in Wincheſter z but 


carried no farther his rigor againſt her. The ſtories of his accuſing her of = | 


participation in ber ſon, Alfred's murder, and of a criminal correſpondence with 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, and alſo of her juſtifying, herſelf by treading unhurt 


with her bare feet over nine burning plow-ſhares, -were che inventions of the 


monkiſh hiſtorians, and were propagated and believed Wa 
paſteriey$. 


Tun e eee eee _ 


' were delivered for ever from the domigion of foreigners z but they ſoon. found, 
that that evil was not yet entirely removed. The King had been educated in 
Normandy; and had contracted many intimacies with the natives of that coun- 
try, as well as an affection to their manners 4. The court of England was ſoon 


filled with Normaas, mme | 


* Spam. Cloth in verbo ,, 1 Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 237, _ 
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by a degree of cultivation ſome what ſuperior to that of the Engliſh in ail RY 
ſoon rendered their language, cuſtotas and laws faſhionable in the kingdom. The 


- tudy of the French tongue became general among the people. The courti- 


ers affected to imitate that nation in their dreſs, equipage and entertainments: 
Even the lawyers employed a foreign language in their deeds and papers : But 


above all, che chureh felt the inſiuenoe and dominion of theſe ſtrangers: Ulf and 


William, two Normans, who had formerly been the King's chaplains, were ereated 
biſhops of Dorcheſter and London. Robert was promoted to the ſee of Canter 
bury +, and always enjoyed the higheſt favour of his maſter, of which his abilities 


rendered him not unworthy. And cho the King's prudence or his want of au- 


thority, made -him'confer almoſt all the civil and military employments on the 
natives, the eccleſiaſtical preferments fell often to the ſhare of the Normans and 
as the latter poſſeſſed Edward's confidence, they had ſecretly a great influence on 
public affairs, 1255 excited _O n on tis 1 eee 05 22 God. 
win r. 
Tas powerful pobieg beſides aa e earl ar weder, had annexed | 
to his government the counties of Kent and Suſſex. His eldeſt ſon, Sweyn, 
poſſeſſed the ſame authority in the counties of Oxford, Berks, Gloceſter and 
Hereford : And' Harold, his ſecond ſon, was duke of Eaſt-Anglia, augmented 


dy the government of Eſſex . The exorbitant authority of this family was ſup- 


ported by immenſe poſſeſſions and powerful alliances; and the abilities, as well 
as ambition, of Godwin himſelf contributed to render it ſtill more dangerous. 
A prince of greater capacity and vigour than Edward, would have found it diffi- 
cult to fupport the dignity of the crown under ſuch circumſtances; and as the 


haughty remper of Godwin made him often forget the reſpect, due to his prince, 2 


Edward's animoſity againſt him was grounded on perſonal as well as political con- 


ſiderations, on recent as well as more antient injuries. The King, in purſuance 
ene had indeed married Editha, the daughter of Godin 3 


of his en 
but this alliance became rather the ſource of enmity between them. Edward's 
hatred of the father was transferred to that princeſs ; and Editha, tho poſſeſſed 
of many amiable accompliſhments, never could acquire the confidence and af- 
fection of her huſband. It is even pretended, that, during the whole courſe of 
his life, he abſtained from all commerce of loye with her; and fuch was the ab- 
ſurd admiration, paid to an inviolable chaſtity, during thoſe ages, that his con- 


® Ingulph, p. 622 + Chron. Sax. p. 16i, - 1 W. Malm. p. 80. 
I Hoveden, p. 443.  Higden, p. 279. Sim. Dun. p. 184. > 
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duct in this punicoler is highly celebrated by the monkiſh bitocians, and contri- | Chap. n.. 


buted to his acquiring the title of ſaint and conſeſſor . © 
Tux moſt popular pretence, on which Godwin could ground. his diſcontents 


againſt the King and his adminiſtration, was to complain of the influence of the 


Normans in the government; and a declared oppoſition had thence ariſen between 
bim and theſe favourites. It was not long before this animoſity broke out 
into action. Euſtace, count of Boulogne, having paid a viſit to the King, paſ- 
ſed by Dover on his return; and one of his train, being refuſed acceſs to a 


lodging, which had been aſſigned him, attempted to malte bis way by force, 


and he wounded the maſter of the houſe in the conteſt. The townſman revenged 
this inſult by the death of the ſtranger 3. the count and his train took arms, and _ 
_ murdered the towuſman within his own. houſe ; a tumult enſued ; near twenty 
perſons were killed on each ſide; and Euſtace, being overpowered with numbers, 
was obliged by flight to ſave his life from the fury of the populace T. He hur- 
ried immediately to court; complained of the uſage he had met with; the King 
entered zealouſly into the quarrel, and reſented that a ſtranger of ſuch diſtinction, 
whom he had invited over to his court, ſhould, without any juſt cauſe, as he 
believed, have felt ſo ſenſibly the inſolence and animoſity of his people. He 
gave orders to Godwin. in wWhoſe government Dover lay, to go immediately to 
the place, and to puniſh the inhabitants for the crime: But Godwin, who de- 
ſired rather to encourage, than repreſs, the popular diſcontent agginſt foreigners, 
refuſed obedience, and endeavoured to throw the whole blame on the count of 
Boulogne, and his retinue $. Edward, touched in ſo ſenſible a. point, ſaw the 
| neceſſity of exerting the royal authority z and be threatened, Godwin, if he per- 
Gted in his diſobedience, to make him feel the utmoſt effects of his reſentment. 

Tus earl, perceiving a rupture to be unavoidable, and pleaſed to embark i io 
a cauſe, wherein he was likely to be ſupported by his countrymen, prepared for 
his own defence, or rather for an attack on Edward; and under pretence of re- 
preſſing ſome diſorders on the Welſh frontier, he ſecretly aſſembled a great army, 
and was approaching the King, who reſided, without any military force, and 


without ſuſpicion, at Gloceſter j. Edward then applied for protection to Siward, 
duke of Northumberland, and Leofric, duke of Mercia, two powerſul noblemen, - 


: whoſe Jealouſy of God in's . as well as their duty io the crown, enga- 


* W, Malm. x 1 Abbas Rieval. p. 366. 377. Matth. Weſt. p. 221. 
Chron, Thom. Wykes, p. 21. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 2414. 
+ Chron. Sax. p. 162. W. Malm. p. 81, Hoveden, p. 441. Higden, p. 279. Sim. Dus. 
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chem to defend the King in this extremity. They baſtened to him with fuck. 
of their followers as they could aſſemble on the ſudden ; and finding the danger 


| Kill greater than they had apprehended, they iſſued orders for muſtering all the 


forces within their government, and for marching them without delay to the de- 


fence of the King's perſon and authority ®. Edward, meanwhile, endeavoured to 


protract time by negotiation z\ while Godwin, who thought the King entirely in 


' his power, and who was willing to ſave appearances, fell into the ſnare ; and not 


ſenſible, that he ought to have no farther reſerve after he had proceeded fo far, 
he loſt the favourable wana of wn N r ae e 
went. 


Tus Engliſh the! „ ena ar a very high ide of Edward's vigcar and. ea. 


pacity, bore him. great affection on account of his humanity, juſtice, and piety, 
as well as of the long race of their native kings, from whom he was deſcended; 


and they haſtened from all quarters to defend him from the preſent danger. His 
army was now ſo conſiderable, that he ventured to take the field ; and marching 


to London, he ſummoned a great council of the kingdom, to judge of the rebel - 


| 1052. 


lion of Godwin and his ſons. Theſe noblemen pretended ut firſt that they were 


willing to ſtand their trial; but having in vain endeavoured to make their adhe- 


rents perſiſt in rebellion +, they offered to come to London, provided they might 
receive hoſtages for their ſafety : and this propoſal being rejected, they were obli- 
ged to diſband che remains of their forces, and to have recourſe to flight J. Bald- 
win, earl of F landers, gave protection to Godwin and his three ſons, Gurth, Sweyn, 
and Toſti; the latter of whom had married the daughter of that prince: Harold 


and Leofwin, two others of his ſons, took ſhelter in Ireland 5. The eſtates of 


the father and ſons were confiſcated :” Their governments were given to others: 


Queen Editha was confined to a monaſtery at Warewel: And the greatneſs of 


this family, o waage ſeemed now to . en 1 over- 
thrown .. 


Bur Godwin has red his e ee on too . baſis, dams 
ſtrongly ſupported by alliances both abroad and at home, not to occaſion farther 
diſturbances, and make new efforts for his re-eſtabliſhment. The carl of Flan- 
ders allowed him to purchaſe and hire ſhips within his harbours ; and Godwin, 
having manned them with his followers, and with free - booters of all nations, put 
to ſea, and attempted to make a deſcent at Sandwich, T he King, informed of 


a ® 8 P: 441. Sim. Dos, p- FR 7 Hoveden, p. 441. Sim. Dun. p- 185. 
1 Higden, p. 279. I Chroa, Sax. p. 4 W. Malm. p- 81, 82. 
$ Hoveden, p. 441. Higden, p. 279. Alur. Beverl. p. 120, 
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— had bed enge Gente much ſuperior to that of the n 
enemy; and the earl haſtily, before their appearance, made his retreat into the 
' Flemiſh harbours *, The Engliſh; court, allured by the preſent ſecurity, and 
| devoid of all vigorous councils, allowed the ſeamen to diſband, and the fleet. to 

go to decay 1; while Godwin, expecting this event, kept his men in a readineſs 
for action. He put to ſea immediately, and failed to the iſle of Wight, where 
be was joined by Harold with a ſquadron, which that nobleman had collected in 
Ireland. Ile was now maſter of the ſeaz and entering every harbour in the 
ſouthern coaft, he ſeized all the ſhips , and ſummoned; his followers in thoſe 
counties, which had ſo long been' ſubjeQed-to' his government, to aſſiſt him in 
procuring juſtice to himſelf, his family, and his country, againſt the tyranay of 
foreigners j. Reinforced by great numbers from all quarters, he entered the 
Thames; and appearing at London, threw every thing into confuſion, The 
King alone ſeemed reſolute to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity ; but the inter- 
poſition of the Engliſh nobility, many of whom favoured Godwin's pretenſions, 
made Edward hearken to terms of accommodation; and the feigned humility of 
the earl, who diſclaimed all intentions of offering violence to his ſovereign, and 
deſired only to juſtify himſelf by a fair and open trial, paved the way for his more 
eaſy admiſſion$. It was ſtipulated, that be ſhould give hoſtages for his good be · 
haviour, and that the primate and all the foreigners ſhould be baniſhed : And 
by this treaty, the preſent danger of a civil war was obviated, but the authority = 
of the crown was conſiderably impaired, or rather entirely | annihilated, | Ed- 
| ward, ſenſible that he had not power ſufficient to ſecure Godwin's hoſlages- a 
England, e eee gu. ee 


Gopwin's death, which | n firing at table e. 
with the King f, prevented him from — fully the exorbitant authority 
which he had acquired, and from reducing Edward to ftill- greater ſubjection . 
He was ſucceeded in the government of Weſſex, Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex, and 
in the office of ſteward of the houſhold, a place of great power, by DR 


Sim. Dun. p. 186. | 4 Chron, Sax. p. 166. e Tenor” one | 

I Hoveden, p. 442. Sim. Dun. p. 185. Flor. Wigorn, p. 628. 5 
W. Malm. p. 32. + Chron. Sax. p. 167, 168. W. Malm. p. 82. Chron. Mailr. p. 157» 
Higden, p. %½½½.. W. Malm. p. 88. Hoveden, p. 449 | f W. Malm. p. 8. 
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2 The ingenious author of the article Gob win, in the Biographia Britannica, has endeavoured to 
clear the memory of that nobleman, upon the ſuppoſition, that all the Engliſh annals had been falf- 
| fied by the Norman hiſtorians after the conqueſt. But that this ſuppoſition has got much foundation, 
app ars hence, that almoſt all theſe hiſtorians have given a very good character of his ſon. Harold, 
eas bara brat yer the Norman cauſe to blacken. : 
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who had not ſufficient ,vigour directly to oppoſe his progreſs, knew of 


; 
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Harold; who was actuated by an ambition equal to that of his father, . 


ſuperior to him in addreſs, in infinuation, and in virtue. By a modeſt and gentle 
demeanour, he acquired the good - Will of Edward; at leaſt, ſoftened; that ha- 
tred which the prince had ſo Jong borne his family ; and gaining every day 
- new partizans by his bounty and affability, he proceeded, in a more ſilent, and 


therefore a more dangerous manner, to the increaſe of his authority. The King. 


| expedient than that hazardous one, of raiſing him a rival in the family of Leoffic, 
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: entirely loft, and the influence of Fee entirely preponderated, | 


duke of Mercia, 'whoſe ſon, Algar, was inveſted in the government of Eaſt- 


Anglia, which, before the baniſhment of Harold, had belonged to this latter 


nobleman, "But this' policy, of balancing (oppoſite parties, requited a more 
ſteady hand to manage it than that of Edward, and naturally produced faction, 


und even civil broils, among nobles of ſuch mighty and independant authority. 


Algar was ſoon after expelled his government by the intrigues and power of Ha- 


© rold 4 but being protected by Griffith prince of Wales, who had married his 0 
daughter, as well as by the power of his father, Leofric, he obliged Harold to 
ſubmit to an accommodation, and was re · inſtated in the government of Eaſt · 


Anglia. This peace was not of long continuance: Harold taking advantage of 


Leofric's death, which happened ſbon after; expelled Algar anew, and baniſhed 


him the kingdom : And+tho?-that nobleman made a freſn irruption into Eaſt- 


Anglia with an army of Norwegians, and over · run the country 1, his death, a 
mort time aſter, freed Harold from the pretenſions of ſo dangerous a rival.  Ed- 


ward his eldeſt ſon, was indeed advanced to the government of Mercia; but the 
balance, which the King deſired to eſtabliſh between theſe poverful families, Wag 


WS 
7 


Tur desth of Siward, duke of Northumberland, made the — more 
open to the ambition of that nobleman. * beſides his other merits, had 
acquired honour to England, by his ſucceſsful conduct of the only foreign enter - 
prize which was undertaken during the reign of Edward. Duncan, King of 
Scotland, was a prince of a very gentle diſpoſition, but poſſeſſed not vigour ſuf⸗ | 
ficient to govern a country ſo turbulent, and ſo much infeſted by the intrigues 
and animoſities of the great. Macbeth, a powerful nobleman, and nearly allied 
to the crown, not contented with curbing the King's authority, carried farther 
his peſtilent ambition: He put his ſovereign to death; chaced Malcolm Ken- 
Brompton, p. 948. | + Chran. Sax. p. 169. . y 
Ingulf, p. 66. Chron Nele P. 136. Higden, P. 281. N 2 
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mure, his ſon and heir, into England; and uſurped the crown. Siward, whoſe 
daughter was married to Duncan, embraced, by Edward's orders, the protection 
of this diſtreſſed family: He marched an army into Scotland; and having de- 
feated and killed Macbeth in battle, he reſtored Malcolm to the throne of his an- 
ceſtors. This ſervice, added to his former connections with the royal family of 


Chap. III. 


Scotland, brought great acceſſion to the authority of Siward in the north; but as 


he had loſt his eldeſt ſon, Oſbern, in the action with Macbeth, it proved in the 
iſſue fatal to his family. His ſecond ſon, Walthoef, appeared, on his father's 
death, too young to be entruſted with the government of Northumberland ; and 
Harold's influence obtained that dukedom to his brother, Toſti F. 

Tuxxx are two circumſtances related of Siward, which diſcover his high ſenſe 
of honour and his martial diſpoſition. When intelligence was brought him of his 
ſon Oſbern's death, he was inconſolable ; till he heard, that the wound was re- 

ceived in the breaſt, and that he had behaved with great gallantry in the action . 
When he found his own death approaching, he ordered his ſervants to cloathe 
him in a complete ſuit of armour ; and ſitting erect on the couch, with a ſpear 
in his hand, declared, that, in that poſture, the only one worthy of a warrior, 
he would patiently await the fatal moment ||. 

Tre King, now worn with cares and infirmities, felt himſelf far 3 in 
the decline of life; and having no iſſue himſelf, began to think of fixing a ſuc- 
ceſſor to the kingdom. He ſent a deputation into Hungary, to invite over his 
nephew, Edward, ſon to his elder brother, and the only remaining heir of the 
Saxon line 9. That prince, whoſe ſucceſſion to the crown would have been eaſy 
and undiſputed, came over to England with his children, Edgar, ſirnamed 
Atheling, Margaret, and Chriſtina; but his death, which happened a few days 


after his arrival, threw the King into new difficulties. He ſaw, that the great 


power and ambition of Harold had tempted him to think of obtaining poſſeſſion 
of the throne on the firſt vacancy, and that Edgar, on account of his youth and 
inexperience, was very unfit to oppoſe the pretenſions of ſo popular and enter- 
priſing a rival. The animoſity which he had long borne earl Godwin, made him 


averſe to the ſucceſſion of his ſon ; and he could not, without extreme reluctance, 


think of an increaſe of grandeur to a family, which had riſen on the ruins of royal 
authority, and which, by the murder of Alfred, his brother, had contributed ſo 
much to the weakening the Saxon line. In this uncertainty, he ſecretly caſt his 


W. Malm. p. 79. Hoveden, p. 443. Chron. Mailr. p. 158. Bochanan, p. 115. edit. 1715. 
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eye towards his kidfwad, William, duke of Normandy, as the only ber whoſe 
power, and ebaracter, and capacity, could: ſupport ay. OE: which N 


might make to the excluſion of Harold, and his family *, 


Tuts famous prince was natural ſon of Robert, duke of ne er by Har- 
Jotta, daughter of a tanner in Falaiſe , and was very early eſtabliſhed in that 


_ grandeur, from which his birth ſeemed to have ſet him at fo great a diſtance. 


While he was but nine years of age, his father had reſolved to undertake-a pil- 

grimage to Jeruſalem ; a faſhionable act of devotion, which had taken place of 
the pilgrimages to Rome, and which, as it was attended with more difficulty 
and danger, and carried theſe religious adventurers to the firſt ſources of Chriſti- 
anity, appeared to them much more pious and meritorious. | Before his depar- 
ture, he aſſembled the Rates of the dutchy; and informing them of his purpoſe, 


he engaged them to ſwear allegiance to his natural ſon, William, whom, as he 


all fides againſt his rebellious ſubjects, and againſt foreign invaders; and by his 


had no legitimate iſſue, he intended, in caſe he ſhould die in the pilgrimage, to 
leave ſucceſſor to his dominions . As he was a prudent prince, he could not 
but foreſee the great inconveniencies which muſt attend his journey, and this ſet- 
tlement of his ſucceſſion ; ariſing from the natural turbulency of the great, the 
claims from other branches of the ducal family, and the power: of the French 


' monarch : But all theſe views were ſuperſeded by the prevailing zeal for pilgri- 


mages ||; and probably, the more important they were, the more would Robert 
exult in ſacrificing them to what he imagined to be his religious duty. 


- Tx1s prince, as he had apprehended, died in his pilgrimage ; 5 and the mino- 


rity of his ſon was attended with all thoſe inconveniencies, which were unavoid- 


able in his ſituation, The licentious nobles, freed from the awe of ſovereign au- 
thority, broke out into perſonal animoſities againſt each other, and made the 
whole country a ſcene of war and devaſtation 5. Roger, count of Toni, and 
Alain, count of Britanny, advanced pretenſions to the dominion of the ſtate; and 
Henry I. King of France, thought the oppertunity favourable for redueing the 


power of a vaſſal, who had at firſt acquired his ſettlement in ſuch a violent und 


invidious manner, and who had long appeared formidable to his ſovereign . 
The regency eſtabliſhed by Robert found great difficulties in ſupporting the go- 


- verament againſt this complication of dangers ; and the young prince, when he 2 


came to age, found himſelf reduced to a very low condition. But the great qua- 
lities, which he ſoon diſplayed in the field and in the cabinet, gave encourage- 
ment to his friends, and ſtruck a terror into his enemies. He oppoſed himſelf on 


® Ingulf, p. 68, #+ Brompton, p. 910. t W. Malm. p. gs. | Ypod. Neuſtr, p. 452. 
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lour and condu& prevailed 3 in every action. He obliged the French King to grant 
him peace on reaſonable terms; he expelled all pretenders to the ſovereignty; 
and he reduced his turbulent barons to pay ſubmiſſion to his authority, and to 


ſuſpend their mutual animoſities. The natural ſeverity of his temper appeared 


in a rigorous: adminiſtration of juſtice z and having found the happy effects of 


Chap. ul. 


this plan of government, without which the laws in thoſe ages became totally in- 


potent, he eſtabliſhed it as a aas maxim, that an OS: conduct was the 


' firſt duty of a ſovereign. 


Tux tranquillity which he had eſtabliſhed i in his 5 had given Wu. 


liam leiſure to pay a viſit to the King of England during the time of Godwin's 
baniſhment; and he was received in a manner ſuitable to the great reputation 
which he had acquired, to the relation by which he was connected with Edward, 
and to the obligations which that prince had owed to his family *®. On the re- 
turn of Godwin, and the expulſion of the Norman favourites, Robert, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, had, before his departure, perſuaded Edward to think of 
adopting William as his ſucceſſor; a council, which was favoured by. the King's 
averſion to Godwin, his prepoſſeſſions towards the Normans, and his eſteem. of 
the duke, That prelate, therefore, received a commiſſion to inform William of 


the King's intentions in his favour; and he was the firſt perſon who opened the 


mind of the prince to entertain theſe ambitious hopes F. But Edward, irreſolute 
and feeble in his purpoſe, finding that the Engliſh would more eaſily acquieſce in 


the reſtoration of the Saxon line, had, in the mean while, invited his brother's 
deſcendants from . with a view of having them recognized heirs to the 


throne T. The death of his nephew, and the inexperience and unpromiſing qua- 
lities of young Edgar, made him reſume his former intentions in favour of the 
duke of Normandy z though his averſion to hazardoutenterprizes engaged him 
to poſtpone the execution, and even to keep his purpoſe ſecret from al his mi- 
niſters. 


vancement on the firſt vacancy of the throne; an event which, from the age and 
infirmities of the King, appeared not very diſtant. But there was ſtill an ob- 
ſtacle, which it was requiſite for him previouſly to overcome, Earl Godwin, 


when reſtored to his power and fortune, had given _ for his good beha- 


® Hoveden, p. 442. Ingulf, p. 65. Chron. Mailr. p- 157. Higden, b. 279. 
+ Ingulf, p. 68. Gul. Gemet. lib. 7. cap. 31. Order. Vitalis, p. 492. 
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HA nord, en proceeded, after a more open manner, in increaſing 
his popularity, in eſtabliſhing his power, and in preparing the way for his ad- 
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viour; 23 among the reſt one ſon and one grandſon, whom Edward, for great- 
er ſecurity, had ſent over to be kept in Normandy. Harold, tho he was not 


aware of the duke's being his competitor, was uneaſy, that ſuch near relations 
mould be detained priſoners in a foreign country; and he was afraid, that Wil- 


' Ham would, in favour of Edgar, retain theſe pledges as a check on the ambition 


of any other pretender *. He repreſented, therefore, to the King his unfeigned 


ſubmiſſion to royal authority, his ſteady duty to his prince, and the little neceſ- 
ſity there was, after ſuch an uniform trial of his obedience, to detain any longer 
thoſe hoſtages, who had been required on the firſt compoſing of civil diſcords. By 
theſe topics, enforced by his great power, he extorted the King's conſent to releaſe 


them; and to effectuate his purpoſe he immediately proceeded, with a numerous 


retinue, on his journey to Normandy . A tempeſt drove him on the territory 


of Guy, count of Ponthieu, who, being informed of his quality, immediately 


detained him priſoner , and demanded an exorbitant ſum for his ranſom. Ha- 


rold found means to convey intelligence of his condition to the duke of Nor- 
mandy; and reprefented, that, while he was proceeding to his court, in execu- 
tion of a commiſſion from the King of England, he had met with this harſh treat- 


ment from the mercenary diſpoſition of the count of Ponthieu. 


WiLL1aM was immediately ſenſible of the importance of the incident. He 
foreſaw, that, if he could once gain E „ either by favours or menaces, his 
way to the throne of England would be open, and Edward would meet with no 


farther obſtacle in executing the favourable intentions which he had entertained 


in his behalf. He ſent, therefore, an ambaſſador to Guy, in order to demand 
the liberty of his priſoner; and that nobleman, not daring to refuſe ſo great a 
prince, put Harold into the hands of the Norman ambaſſador, who conducted him 
to Roüen l. William received him with every demonſtration of reſpect and 
friendſhip; and after ſhowing himſelf diſpoſed to comply with his deſire, in de- 
livering up the hoſtages, he took an opportunity of diſcloſing to him the great 
ſecret, of his pretenſions to the crown of England, and of the will which Ed- 
ward intended to make. in his favour, He deſired the aſſiſtance of Harold in 
perfecting that deſign z he made profeſſions of the utmoſt gratitude in return for 
fo great an obligation; he promiſed that the preſent grandeur of Harold's family, 
which ſupported itſelf with difficulty under the jealouſy and hatred of Edward, 
ſhould receive new increaſe from a ſucceſſor, who nn, be ſo ſenſibly beholden 
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to him the his advancement. Harold was ſurprized with this declaration of the Chap. IX. 


duke; but being ſenſible, that he could never recover his own liberty, much leſs 
that of his brother and nephew, if he refuſed the demand, he feigned a compliance 
with William, | renounced all hopes of the crown for himſelf, and profeſſed his 


ſincere intention of ſupporting the will of Edward, and ſeconding the pretenſions 


of the duke of Normandy. Det ay to tie him faſter to his ſervice, beſides 
offering him his daughter in marriage *, required him to take an oath, that he 
would fulfil his promiſes; and in order to render that oath more binding, he 
employed an artifice, well ſuited to the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the age. 

He ſecretly conveyed under the altar, on which Harold agreed to ſwear, the re- 
| liques of ſome of the moſt reſpected martyrs ; and when Harold had taken the 
oath, he ſhowed him the reliques, and admoniſhed him to obſerve religiouſly an 
engagement, which had been ratified by ſo tremendous a ſanction TF. The Eng- 
- liſh nobleman was aſtoniſhed; but diſſembling his concern, he renewed the ſame 
profeſſions, and was diſmiſſed with all the marks of- mutual confidence by the 
duke of Normandy. | 

Wuzn Harold found himſelf at liberty, his ambition ſuggeſted cafuiſtry. ſuſfi> 
cient to juſtify to bim the violation of an oath, which had been extorted from 
him by fear, and which, if fulfilled, might be attended with the ſubjection of his 
native country to a foreign power. He continued till to practiſe every art of po- 
pularity ; to increaſe the number of his partizans z to reconcile the minds of the 
Engliſh to the idea of his ſucceſſion ;, to revive their hatred of the Normans z and 
by an oftentation of his power and influence, to deter the timorous Edward from 
executing his intended deſtination in favour of William. Fortune, about this. 
time, threw two incidents in his way, by which he was enabled to acquire gene- 
ral favour, and to enereaſe the character, which he had aeady obtained, of vir- 

tue and capacity. 

Taz Welſh, tho' a leſs formidable enemy than the Danes; had been — 5 
accuſtomed to infeſt the weſtern bord:rs ; and after committing ſpoil on the low 
countries, they uſually made a haſty retreat into their mountains, where they 
were ſheltered from the purſuit of their enemies, and were ready to ſeize the firſt 
favourable opportunity of renewing their depredations. Griffith, their preſent 
prince, had much diſtinguiſhed himſelf in theſe incurſions; and his name had be- 
come ſo terrible to the Engliſh, that Harold found he could do nothing more 
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acceptable to the public, and more honourable to himſelf, than the ſuppreſling ſo 
Hangerous an enemy. He formed the plan of an expedition againſt Wales; and 


having prepared ſome light armed foot to purſue the natives into their faſtneſſes, 


fome cavalry to ſcour the open country, and a ſquadron of ſhips to attack the 


| ſea-coaſt, he employed at once all theſe forces againſt the Welſh, proſecuted his 
advantages with vigour, made no intermiſſion in his aſſaults, and at laft reduced 


the enemy to ſuch diſtreſs, that, in order to prevent their total deſtruction, they 
made a ſacrifice of their prince, whoſe head they cut off, and ſent to Harold; 
and they were contented to receive as their ſovereigns two Welſh noblemen ap- 


pointed by Edward to rule over them * *, The other incident was no leſs honou- 
rable to Harold. | 


Tosi, the elder brother of this hs: had been created duke of Northum- 
berland; but being of a violent, tyrannical temper, had practiſed ſuch cruelty 


and injuſtice over the inhabitants, that they roſe in rebellion againſt him, and 
chaced him from his government. Morcar and Edwin, two brothers, who poſ- 


ſeſſed great power in thoſe quarters, and who were grandſons of the great duke, 


Leofric, concurred in the inſurrection; and the former, being elected duke, ad- 


vanced with an army, to oppoſe Harold, who was commiſſioned by the King to 
reduce and puniſh the Northumbrians. Before the armies came to action, Mor- 


car, well acquainted with the generous diſpoſition of the Engliſh commander, 


endeavoured to juſtify his conduct; and repreſented to him, that Toſti had be- 
haved in a manner unworthy of the ſtation to which he was advanced, and no one, 
not even a brother, could ſupport ſuch tyranny, without participating, in ſome 
degree, of the infamy attending it; that the Northumbrians, accuſtomed to a 
legal adminiſtration, and regarding it as their birth-right, were willing to ſubmit | 
to the King, but required a governor who would pay regard to their rights and 
privileges; that they had been taught by their anceſtors, that death was preferable 
£0 ſervitude, and had come to the field determined to periſh, rather than bear a 
renewal of thoſe indignities, to which they had been ſo long expoſed ; and they 
truſted, that Harold, on reflection, would not defend in another that violent con- 
duct, from which, in his own government, he had always kept at fo great a diſ- 
tance T. This vigorous remonſtrance was accompanied with ſuch a detail of 
facts, ſo well ſupported, that Harold found it prudent to abandon his brother's 
cauſe ; and returning to Edward, he perſuaded him to pardon the Northumbrians, 
and to confirm Morcar in the government ꝓ. He even married the ſiſter of that 
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a; and by his inveſt procured Edwin, the younger brother, to be Chap. III. 


elected into the goverament of Mercia. Toſti in a rage departed the kingdom, 

and took ſhelter in Flandecs with earl Baldwin, his father-in-law +. 

| By this marriage, Harold broke all meaſures with the duke of di: 
and William clearly perceived, that he could no longer rely on the oaths and 

promiſes, which he had extorted from him. But the Engliſh nobleman thought 


himſelf now in ſuch a ſituation, that it was no longer neceſſary for him to. 


diſſemble. He had in his conduct againſt the Northumbrians given ſuch a 

ſpecimen of his moderation as had gained him the affe&ions of. his country- 
men. He ſaw, that almoſt all England was under the command of. himſelf ar 
his friends; while he poſſeſſed the government of Weſſex, Morcar that of Nor- 
thumberland, and Edwin that of Mercia, He now openly aſpired to the ſuc- 
ceſſion; and inſiſted, that, ſince it was neceſſary, by. the confeſſion of all, to 
ſet aſide the royal family, on account of the imbecillity of Edgar, the ſole ſur- 
viving heir, there was no one ſo capable of filling the throne, as a nobleman, of 
great power, of mature age, of long experience, of approved courage and abi- 
lity, who being a native of the. kingdom, would effectually ſecure. it againſt the 
dominion and tyranny of foreigners. Edward, broken with age and infirmities, 
ſaw the difficulties too great for him to encounter; and tho his inveterate pre- 
poſſeſſions kept him from, ſeconding the pretenſions of Harold, he took bur 


feeble and irreſolute ſteps for ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the duke of Normandy 1. 
While he n in this gre he was ſurprized by fickneſs, which 


| brought 
0: * Vina, p. 492. | | 
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t The whole ſtory of the tranſaQtion; between Edward, Harold, and the duke of Normandy is told 


ſo differently by the ancient writers, that there are ſew important paſſages of the Engliſh hiſtory liable 
- to ſo great uncertainty, I have followed the account, which appeared to me the moſt conſiſtent and pto- 
bable. It does not ſeem likely, that Edward ever executed a will in the duke's favour, much leſs 


that he got it ratified by the ſtates of the kingdom, as is affirmed by ſome, - The will would have been . 
known to all, and would have been produced by the Conqueror, to whom it gave ſo plauſible, and 
really ſo juſt a title ; but the doubtful and ambiguous manner in which he ſeems always to have - men- 
tioned it, proves, that he could only plead the known intentions of that monarch ia his favour, which 
he was defirous to call a'will. There is indeed a charter of the Conqueror, preſerved by Dr. Hiekes, _ 


vol. i. where he calls himſelf rex heredi/arias, meaning heir by will ; but a prince, poſſeſſed of fo 
much power, and attended with ſo much acceſs, may employ what pretences ho pleaſes : It js ſuf- 


ficient to refute hi; pretenecs to obſerve, that there is a great diflidence and variation among the hiſto- . 


rians with regard to a point, which, had it been real, muſt have been agreed upon by all of them. 
Again, ſome hiſtorians, particularly Malmeſbury and Matthew Weſtminſter, affirm that Harold 


had no intention of going over to Normandy, but that taking the air in a pleaſure-baat on the cot. 
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Chap. III. brought him to his grave, on the fifth of January 1066, in the ſixty- fifth year 


of his age, and twenty- fifth of his reign, 


Tas prince, to whom the monks gave the title of ſaint and confeſſor, was 
the laſt of the Saxon line, who ruled in England; and tho' his reign was peace- 
able and fortunate, he owed this proſperity leſs to his own ability than to the 
conjunctures of the times. The Danes, employed in other enterprizes, at- 


tempted not thoſe incurſions, which had been ſo troubleſome to all his prede- 
ceſſors, and fatal to ſome of them. The facility of his diſpoſition made him 


acquieſce under the goverament of Godwin and his ſon Harold; and the 
capacity, as well as the power of theſe noblemen, enabled them, while they were 
intruſted with authority, to preſerve domeſtic peace and tranquillity. The moſt 
commendable circumſtance of Edward's government was his attention to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, and his compiling for that purpoſe a body of laws, which 
he collected from the laws of Ethelbert, Ina, and Alfred. This compilation, 


_ tho? now loſt (for the laws that paſs under Edward's name were compoſed after 
wards *) were long the objects of affection to the Engliſh nation. 


EpwaRp the Confeſſor was the firſt who touched for the King's n The 
opinion of his ſanctity procured belief to this cure among the people; and his 


| ſucceſſors regarded it as a part of their power and grandeur to uphold the ſame 


opinion. It has been continued down to our time; and the praftice was firſt 
dropped by the preſent royal family, who obſerved, that it could no longer give 


- amazement even to the populace, and was neuen with ridicule in the eyes of 
all men of 40 8 ” 
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ARO L D had fo * prepared matters Te the death of the King, that 
he immediately ſtepped into the vacant throne; and his acceſſion was at- 


he was driven over by ſtreſs of weather to the territories of Guy count of Ponthieu : But beſides that 
this ory is not probable in itſelf, and is contradicted by moſt of the antient hiſtorians, it is refuted by 
a very curious and authentic monument lately diſcovered, It is a tapiſtry, preſerved i in the ducal pa- 
lace of Roiien, and ſuppoſed to have been wrought by orders of Matilda, wife to the emperor : At 
leaſt it is of very great antiquity. Harold is there repreſented as taking his departure from K. Edward 
in execution of ſome commiſſion, and mounting his veſſel with a great train, The deſign of redeem- 
ing his brother and nephew, who were hoſtages, is the moſt likely cauſe that can be aſſigned; and is 


| accordingly mentioned by Eadmer, Hoveden, Brompton, and Simeon of Durham. For a farther ac. 


count of this piece of tapeſtry, ſee Hiſtoire de Academie de Literature, tom. ix. p. 53 5. 
® Spelm, in verbo Balliva, | 


tended 
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Wee? with as lie 225 ition and ace as if he had ſucceeded by the Chap. III. 
moſt ündoübted hereditary title. The etrizens of London were is zealous-par- 
tizans : The biſhops a clergy had adopted his cauſe: And all the moſt power» 
ful nobility, connected with him by alliance or friendſhip, willingly feconded 
his pretenſtons. The title of Edgar Atheling was ſcarce ever mentioned: Much 
leſs, the claim of the duke of Normandy: And Harold, aſſembling the council, 
received the crown from their hands, without waiting for any regular meeting of 
the ſtates, or r ſubmitting the queſtion to their free choice or determination 
there were any malecontents at this reſolution, they were obliged to conceal their 
| ſentiments, and the new prince, 'taking a general filence for conſent, and founding 
his title'on the ſuppoſed ſaffrages of the people, which appeared unanimous, Was, 
on the day immediately ſuoceeding Edward's death, crowned and anointed King. 
by Aldred, dee of Vork,: Tl whole any: me Joyfully to ſwear = 
| legiance to him. 9 
Tus firſt ſyinptoms of Nays which this Kiog diſcoyered, came * Sk 
and from his own brother, Toſti, who had ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment 
in Flanders. Enraged at the ſucceſsful ambition of Harold, to which he himſelf 
had fallen a ſacrifice, he filled the court of Baldwin with complaints of the in- 
Juſtice, which he had ſuffered : He engaged the intereſt of that family againſt 
his brother: He endeavoured to form intrigues with ſome malecontent nobi- 
liry of England: He ſent, his emiſſaries to Norway, in order to rouze to arms 
the freebooters of that kingdom, .and excite their hopes of reaping advantage from 
the unſettled ſtate of affairs on che pation of the new King: And that he 
might render the combination more formidable, he made a journey to Nor- 
mandy; in expectation, that the duke, who had matried Matilda, another 
daughter of Baldwin, would, in revenge of his own injuries, as well as thoſe of 
| Toſti, ſecond, by his councils and forces, the projected invaſion of England T. 
Tae duke of Normandy, wheg/he firſt received intelligence of Harold's in- 
trigues and acceſſion, had been moved to the higbeſt pitch of indignation ; but 
that he might give the better colour to his pretenſions, he Tent over an embaſſy 
to England, 'upbraiding that prince with his breach of faith, and ſummoning him 
to reſign immediately poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Harold replied to the Norman 
ambaſſadors, that the oath wich which he was reproached, had been extorted by 


» 
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the eee fear of e and could: Hover, for that reaſon,. be * 
as obligatory: That he had had no commiſſion, either from the late King or wo. 


ſtates of England; who alone could diſpoſe of the crown, to-make any tender of: 


tc 


the ſucceſſion to the duke of Normandy z/ and if he, a private perſon, had aſs. 


ſamed fo much authority, and had even voluntarily ſworn to ſupport the. duke's 
* the bath was unlawful, and it was his duty to ſeize the firſt oppor-. | 


ity of breaking it: That he had obtained the erown by the unanimous ſuf . 


frages of the people: and ſhould ſhoꝶ himſelf totally unwortby. of their favour,.. 


did he not ftrenuouſly maintain thoſe national liberties, with which they had en- 
truſted him: And that the duke, if be made any. attempt by force of arms, 
ould experience the power of an united nation, oonducted by -a, prince, who, 


ſenſible of the obligations, impoſed on him by his royal diggity,. was determined, 


that the ſame moment ſhould put a period to bis life and to his government . 

Tais "anſwer was no other than Wilnam expected v and he had previouſly 
fixed his reſolution of making an attempt upon England. Conſulting only 
his courage, his reſentment, and his ambition; he overlooked all the difficul- 
ties,” which muſt attend an attack of a great kingdom by ſuch inferior force; 


and he ſaw only the circumſtances, which would facilitate his enterprize. He 


conſidered, that England, ever ſince the acceſſion of Canute, had enjoyed a moſt : 
rofound tranquillity, during a period/of near fifty years; and it. would require- 
time for its ſoldiers, enervated by long peace, to learn diſcipline, and its generals 
experience, He knew, that it was entirely unprovided of fortified towns, by 
"which it could prolong the 'war but muſt venture its whole fortune in; one de- 
cifive action againſt a veteran enemy, who, being onee maſter of the field, would 


be in a condition to over · rum the kingdom. He. ſaw, that Harold, tho he had 


given proofs of vigor and bravery, had newly mounted -a throne, which he had 
acquired by faction, from which he had cxglyded: a very antient royal family, 
and which was likely to totter under him by ion inſtabiliiy,, much more if 
ſhaken by any violent external impulſo: And he bhoped, chat the very cirepm- 

ſtance of his eroffing the ſeas, quitting his oun country, and. leaving himſelf no 

hopes of retreat; as it would aſtoniſt the enemy by ibe boldueſs of the enterprize, 

would inſpirit his ſoldiers from deſpair, and en to ſuſtain the teputatian 

of the Norman arms. 


Tur Normans, as they bad long been aitinguiſhed wp valour among alt the 


| ee nations, had at this time. attained ta the higheſt pitch of military 


Fenown and glory. Beſides acquiring by arms ſuch s noble territory in F _ 
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: - foundation of the opulent kingdom of Naples and Sicily . Theſe enterprizes 
oft men, who were al of them vaſſalsin "Normandy; many of them baniſhed for 
faction and "rebellion; -excirtd the ambition of the haughty Williams» who. diſ- 


Chap. III. 
WS [+ $ neighbours, | beſides Exerting many actions of viger under their preſent ſove - 
_ reign ; they had, about this very time, Tevived their: antient fame, by the moſt 
Tn hazardous exploits, and the moſt wonderful ſucceſſes,” in the other extremity of 
"Europe. A few Norman adventurers in Italy had acquired ſuch an aſcendant, 
not only over the Italians and Greeks, but the Germans, and Saracens, that they 
| expelled thele foreigners, —— themſelves ample eſtabliſhments, and laid the 


- © Gained, after ſuch examples of fortune and valour, to be deterred from making 


an attack on a neighbapring country, where 1 eee auer eee 


| force of his principality. "EA een o43h Kati 5 
Ta ftvation- alſo of ! iaſpiret - Willie, wich, ne 1 beides his 
er, Normans, he might employ againſt England the flower of the military 


force, Which was diſperſed in all the other ſtates. France, Germany and the 


Low Countries, by the progreſs of the feudal inſtitutions, were divided and ſub- 
divided into many ſmall principalities and baronies ; and the poſlefſors, enjoying 
tho civil juriſdiction within themſelves, as well a8 the tight of arma, acted, in 
many reſpects, az independant ſovereigns, and maintained their properties and 

© Privileges, leſs by the authority of laws, than by their own force and valour. 
A military ſpirit had univerſally diffuſed itſelf throughout Europe : and the 


ſeveral leaders, whoſe minds were elevated by their princely ſituation, greedily 


| embraced the moſt adventurous enterprizes, and being accuſtomed: to 4 — 
from their infancy but recitals of the n attending wars; and, ne 
were prompted by a-natural ambition go imitate | Pick they 
heard 8 celebrated, and which were ſo much exaggerated by the credulity 


* United, however Jooſely, by their duty to one ſuperior lord, and by 


their connexions with the great hody of the community, to which, they belonged, 
der defined co ſpread their-fame each beyond his own. diftridt z and, in all am- 
| blies, whether inſtituted for civil-deliberations, for military expeditions, or merely 
ESET 
and proweſs. Hence their genius for chivalry i hence their impatience of peace 
ay, mme zardous enterprize 
| howeyer little intereſted in its failure or ſucceſs, ̃ | 
 WiLL1ang by his power, eee n 
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had: been ambitious of acquiring a reputation in ther cguxt ang in 5 1 f 
Normandy. /Entettaived- with chat hoſpitality. and. courteſy, which diſtingitſh 4 
| the age, they had formed attachments with the, prince, and-greedily 8 0 
the proſpects of Ylory and advantage, which he) promiſed them in return for. ther 
- concurrence in an expedition againſt England. The more grandeur a 
the attempt, the mot it ſuited their romantic ſpirit ? The fame of the Tee 
invaſton was already diffuſed every Whete.:. Multitudes crowded tg: tender tothe 
duke cheir ſervice, wich chat Gf their vaſſals and retainers *;, And;Willam found 
leſs difficulty in compleating bis levies, han in chooking the moſt. yereran and 
experienced forces, and in tejecting the offers of * who-were i re . 
e are under ſo renowned a leader. R - 
Brstbrs theſe” advantages, which William bees bn. Peha 1 n 
ory be was 'beholden' to fortane; for ptacuring3him fore. aſBſtances, and 
for removing many 6bſtacles;/which: it wide natural for him to expect in an 
"undertaking, Where all bis nelghboürs were fo deeply intereſtecd Conan, duke 
of Britanny, was: his mortal enemy and in order to throm ia damp upon bis. 
 enterprize, he choſe this cbnjundtuve for reviving his claim to Normandy. itſelf; 
and heTequired, that,” in eaſe of William's ſucceſs ugainit England,”the poſſeſGon 
of that'dutthy might devblye to him -. But Conan. died ſuddenly after taaking 
dhis "demand 3/ and Howel, bie fucceſſor, inſtehd of adoptibg the malighity,”.or 
edecefſor, "zcalouſly ſeconded thie/duke's views, abd 
"ſent his eldeſt fon, Alain Fergant, to ſerve under him with a force cf fivethou- 
6. yp The eounts of Anſdu, and of Flanders, encburaged; their ſubjet᷑ts 
e in the expeditzem; and even che 'oourt of France, tho it ght juftiy 
5 Ken dtze ment of 15 daungerons a vfl, purſued not Its lnterefts om chis 
occaſion with ſufficient vigor and reſolutiov. Phltip'E the reigüng Erench mo- 
nach, was a minot; and William, having communieated his project to the- 
council, having deſired sſtance, and offered to do hotlage, ia ciſe of his ſuc- 
_ | ceſs, for che crown of Rigland,/ was indeed ordered to lay afide all ttioughta of che 
| enterprize 1 but che eärl of Flanders; his Fachercin-Iaw;" being'ar the head of he 
kegency, favoured under hand his levies, aud encouraged _w_ nnen 
bility to inliſt under the Randard: of the duke of Normandy. . 5 
Tux Emperor, Henry IV. beſides giving 'opetily: all due welk 5 e 
embark in this expedition, which ſo much the attention of Europe, pro- 
miſed his protection to the nn of Normandy during the abſence of the prince, 


® Gul. Piuverſi, 5. 198, 4 pa er 35. 
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a mighty” aifluence-over the antient — del devout in their 
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1 er he Ane —— wry 

4 —— the ·diſpute between him and Ha- 
— ng j hich, chat pontiff fore ſaw, muſt reſult 
by the Norman rms. Phat kingdom, tho? at 
c by Nom unt tes, chene had uſterwutds advanced ſume x- 
= watts fobjeRioii®tinder Rome; maintained fell « great independance- | 
ip Wen Frov vo eps and forming a. world within -rfelf, 


it bad Ai 
Wc 


fu Ta net wry papacy: 
| Na rey and" Norten barons,” f | 
E. wier input tes char country” a e ende A. eee hs 
holy ſee, and bring the Engliſtr chürches to a nearer conformity with thoſe of 
"uhe'teffiof Eusepe. He Gerlared immediutely im favour-of William's claim + ; 
Harold & perjttred- uſurper; denounced exrommunieation -agaiaſt 
"Kitt arid his Lalterents ; anSrhe tote do encourage the duke of Normandy i his 
26; het ſent him a. vonſrtratöd banner; and tFingavith'one-of' S1Peter's 
„ Kali in R . Thus were all the 4mbicion” en>-vioſente of: eee 
Over fifely'with'thebroat mantle of religloon. nfo | 
Bur the gieiteſt 'Aifficolty,' which William kad to encounter in . 
tons, afoſe from” nis own fubjetts in Normandy. — dry were 
| *alkwibled' at Linedoune; and ſopplics being detnarided for the intended enter- 
fri , Which protniiſed' ſo" much glory and wntvantage"to-<heir! country,” there ap- 
. ce-ir many members, both to grant ſums ſo muclr beyond; the 
common meaſure of taxes in that age, and to fet a precedent of performing their 
military ſervice out of their own; country. The duke finding it dangerous to- 
folicit them in bean ebenes — with — en 
*. * Gb M8. b. 19% OO | 
W. Malm. p. 10. iv! 69) Mee pts ee 
10%, Baker, p: 21. edit, 1684. 
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Halfager, who came over with a great armament of three hundred ſail l. | The 


ay uso e, Nc AN 


engaged all of them td advance the ſums. demanded.,. The count "of Longer 
ſeconded him ich this negotistion, the count of Mortaigne, Odo biſhop of \Baieux, 
and eſpecially William. Fitz; Oſporne, count of. Breteüil, and conſtable of the 
. dutchy./, Every: perſon, when he himſelf was once engaged, endeavoured to bring 
over others; and at laſt; the ſtates ghemſclves, after pa that this conceſſion 
ſhould, be. precedept for che future., voted, that they would, aflift their, prince 
to the utmoſt in his intended enterptiae , PE ttc 1811 N * 195 it Nin 
A WIIII AA had now aſſembled a fleer of, 3000 veſſela, best 40d ſmall f. and 
had ſelected un army of 60, oo men from among thoſe numerous ſupplies, which 
from every quarter ſolicited to be received into his ſervice; The camp bore a 
ſplendid, yet a martial e, from the diſcipli of che wen, the vigour ot 
the horſes, the luſtre of We, ed en enen of both; hut above all, from 
che high names of nobility; who; engaged under the banners of the duke of Not- 
mandy. The moſt celebrated were Euſtace, count of Boulogne, Aimeri de 
Thouars, Hugh d Eſtaples, William d' Evreux, Geoffrey de Retrou. Roger de 
Beaumont, William de Warenne, Roger de Montgomeri, Hug de Grantmeſail, ; 
Charles Martel, and Geoffrey Giffard 1. To theſe bold Chieſraios William held 
up the ſpoils of England as the prize of their valour; and pointing to 4 0 
:Gte ſhore, called, to them, chat there was the field, on AKA they muſt TR ay 
Phies to their. name, and fix their eſtabliſhments. ds ee 


Was be was making theſe mighty preparations, ibe duke, chat be * 


ĩacreaſe the number of Harold's enemies, excited the inveterate rancour of Toſti, 
and encouraged him, in concert with Harold Halfager, King of Norway, 0 in- 


feſt the coaſt of England. Toſti, having collected about ſixty. veſſels in the 
Potts of Flanders, put to ſea ; and after committing ſome depredations on the 
ſouth and eaſt coaſts, he ſailed to Northumberland, and he was there. j by 


combined fleets entered the Humber, and diſembarked t © troops, who began to 
extend their depredations on all ſides; when Morcat ear) of Northumberland, and 
Edwin earl of Mercia, the King's brothers · in · aw, having haſtily collected ſowe 
eroops, ventured to give them battle. The action ended 8 he total 


flight of theſe two noblemen . „ 
* Camden. Iotrod. ad Britann. * oh apr ar ib Vera, 3, "Y Pris 
+ Gul. Gemet, lib. J. cap." 34. t orderieus Vitus, p. g. 155 
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- HaroLD, informed of this misfortune, | hain with gruene Sn 


tion of his people; and expreſſed the utmoſt ardour to ſhow himſelf. worthy of 
the crown, which had been conferred upon bim. This prince, tho he eee 
ſenſible of the full extent of his danger, from the great combination againſt him, 
had employed every art of popularity.to acquire the affections of the public; and 
he gave ſo many-proofs of an equitable. and prudent admigiſtration, that the Eng- 
liſh found no reaſon to repent of the choice, which.they had. made of a ſovereign, *.. 
They. flocked from all. quartors to join his «ſtandard; and au on an be reached 


the enemy at Stanford. he found himſelf in a condition of giving Z 


The action was very bloody ;. but the victory was deciſive on the ſide of Harold, 
and ended with the total out of the Danes, togethor with the death of Loſti and. 
Halfager · . Even the Daniſh fleet fell. into the hand of Harold: who had the. 
generolity.to give prince Olave, the ſon of Halfager, his liberty, and allow him 
to depart with twenty · veſſels 4, But he had ſcarce time to rejoice for this vie» 
tory, when he received intelligence, n was landed v 
a great army. in the ſouth of. En I 
Tus Norman fleet and army had. been aflfrabled, 1 ö 
mouth of the ſmall river; Dive; and. all the troops had been inſtantiy embarked: 
but the winds proved long contrary, and detained them in that harbour . The 
authority, however, of the duke, the good diſcipline maintained among the ſes · 
men and ſoldiers, and the great care of ſupplying them with proviſions, had pte - 
vented any diſorder when. at laſt the wind became favourable, and enabled them 
to ſail along the coaſta, till they reached St. Valori. There were, howeyer, ſeveral | 
veſſels loſt in this, ſhort-paſſage;z and as the winds again proved contrary, the army 
began to imagine, that heaven had declared againſt them, and that, not withſtand · 
ing the Pope's benediction, they were deſtined to certain ruin 95, Theſe bold 
warriors, who deſpiſed real dangers, were very ſubje to the dread of i | 
ones; and many. of them began to mutiny, and ſome of them even to deſert their 
calours 3 hen the duke, in order to ſupport: their. drooping hopes, ordered a 
proceſſion to be made with; the teliques of St. Valori I, and prayers to be ſaid ſor 
more favourable Menther. The windds inſtantliy changed z and as this incident 
happened on dhe eg of the · ſeaſt of: St. Michael, the tutelar hint of Normandy, ; 


" © W, M. Im. p. 93+ + Hoveden, 5. 447. Hik, Elical, cap. 44 Sia. Dan, 5. 193. For, | 
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the-foldlers,: fencying they faw the hand of hessen i a fe: [cir - 
- ſtances; ſet out with the greatefialacriry'®:; They . their 


_ voyage: Aigreat fleet, which Harold bad aſſembled and which had cruiaed all 
- -ſuthmer off the Ille of Wight, had: been difinified,' on his receiving 'fa'ſe intel · 


| order, urtved, without any material dog at Pevenſey in Suffer; and 


gence, that Winliam, diſcouraged by ehe contrry winds and other aocidenta, 
had laid aſide his preparations +. The Norman armament, proceeding in grea' p 


. duke Miinietf,-ae; ks teuped/on-flwre; happeticg: a8 


4 ſtemdle und full but had the preſence Fumiad to turn the omen to his advan- 


tue, by calling aloud, chat he had taken” 


_ hey 


| ef the ountry ft. And 4 
oldier; running to x neighbouring coctage, plucked ſome chateh, which, as if 
.giving him ſeir ine of the kingdom, be proſemell 46: his general. The Joy amd 
alzerity*of-Williai' and tris whole army cas ſe grest, that chey we 
| victory over the Danes; and 
emed Harher-e0 walt wich imp tience for ehe ATV of the enemy j! 
Tur widkerg of Harold, the” gfeat and Heneufabe, had prosed in te main 
Prejodieial to his intereſts; and may be regarded \as ' the immediate” cauſe ef his 
ruin. Te loſt many of his braveſt — — in che un; and he dis 
guſted the teſt, by refufng to diftribute the DaniſhSpoils ameng them$ :* A 


donc chick wal tte ägferable to his Gul generolity of tæwper; bot which 


mis defite of Tparing che peo le, in che War wnlch impended over him from the 
duke ae nad a nete He haftened by quick marches to 


teach this new invader ; But tho“ he was reinforced at London and other 


with frem troops, he found *Riiiſetf alfo weakened byethe defertion of bis old fol- 
Hiers, we From fatigue und diſcontent ſecretly withdre m from meir colours; 
Ii brother Garth, 4 man of bfavery and conduct, began ee entertain apprehgn- - 
Bons of che event; and remonſtrated with the King, that ie would be better po- 
hey to prolong ehe War; or, nt lenſt, to ſpare his on perſon'in che ation. He 
to him, that che deſperate ſituation of the duke of Normandy made it re- 
. chat prince to bring matters to a ſpeedy deciſion, and put his o ole for- 
Kune on ehe iſfue-of baue s but chat the King of England? in his own councry, - 
beloved by his ſutzects, provided ef every ſüppfy, had more infalnble and le 
dangerous methods of enſuring to himself the victory : That the Norman trogps, 
elevated on the one hand wick the higheſt hopes, and ſeeing, on tbe ather, .yo 

.xefource:inicaſe of a diſcomfiture, + would fight to the daſtiextremity 4; and cheing 


cke flower of all NE e Ne r to | 
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| mere allowed toilanguiſh for want of action; if they were harraſſecd with ſmall ſxir- 


miſhes, ſtraitned in proviſions, and fatigued with the bad weather and deep roads 
during the winter · ſeaſan, which was approaching, they muſt fall an eaſy and a 
bloodleſs prey to their enemy: That if a general action was delayed, the Engliſh, 
ſenſible of the imminent danger, to which their properties, as well as. liberties, 
were expoſed from theſe rapacious. invaders, would haſten from all quarters to his 
aſſiſtance, | and would render his army invincible :- That at leaſt, if he thought ir 
neceſſary to hazard a battle, he ought. not to expoſe his omn perſon z r 
1 in caſe of diſaſtrous accidents, ſome reſource to the liberty and independance of 
the kingdom: And that having once been. ſo unfortunate, es | 
ſwear, and that upon the holy reliques, to ſupport the pretenſions of the duke I x 
Normandy, it were better. that another perſon ſhould command the army, who, ö; 
not being bound by: theſe ſacred ties, eee e ee eee 
of a proſperous iſſue to the quarrel · +4 7 

CC ne 
ſperity, as well as ſtimulated by his native courage, he reſolved to give battle in 
perſon ; and ſor that purpoſe, he drew near to the Normans, who had removed 
their camp and fleet to Haſtings, where they fixed their quarters. He was ſo con- 
ident of ſucceſs, that he ſent a meſſage to the duke, promiſing him a ſum of 
money, if he would depart the kingdom without effuſion of blood : But his 
offer was rejected with diſdain; and William, not to be behind with his enemy 
in vaunting, ſent him a by ſome monka, requiring him either to reſign 
he kingdom, or to hold it of him in fealty, or to S 
tration of the Pope, or to fight him in ſingle combat . Harold e that 
che God of battles would ſoon be the arbiter of all their differences t. 

Tun Engliſh and Normans.now-prepared themſelves for this i important. Sack. as | 
| fon 3 but the aſpect of things, on the night before the battle, was very different 
in the two camps. The Engliſh ſpent the time in riot, and jollity, and diſ- 
order; the Normans in ſilence, and in prayer, and in the functions of their re- 
ligion J. On the morning, the duke called together the molt conſiderable of 
his chieſtans, and made them a pecch ſuitable to the occalion. He repreſented 
to them, that the event which they and he had long wiſhed for, was approach- 
ing 3 and the whole fortune of the war now depended on their ſword, and would 
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Chap, 1, We 16 Cntr: That never army had greater motives for-\exerts- 


| ing a vigorous courage, whether-they-confidered the prize Which would attend: 
their victory, or the inevitable deſtruction which muſt enſue upon their diſcom-- 


ture: That if their martial and veteran bands could once break thoſe raw ſol- 
diers, who had raſhly dared to approach them, they conquered a kingdom at one 
blow, and were juſtly intirled to all its poſſeſſions as the reward of their proſpe- 


rous valour: That, on the contrary, if they remitted in the leaſt their womed 
prowels, an enraged enemy hung upon their rear, che ſea met them in cheir re- 
ment of their 'imprudent- 
cowardice: That by collecting ſo numerous and brave hoſt, he had enſured every 
human means of conqueſt; and the commander of the enemy, by his criminal con- 
dud, had given hin juſt cauſe to hope for che favour of · Heaven, in whoſe hands 
alone lay the event of wars and battles: And that u perjured uſurper; anathematized 
by the fovercign pontiff, and conſcious of his own breach of faith, would be ſtruck 
with terror on their appearance, and would prognoflicite to himſelf that fate which | 
his multiplied crimes had ſo juſtly-merited . The duke next divided his atmy into · 
three lines: The firſt, headed by Montgomery,..conlifte- of archers and light - 

armed infantry: The ſecond, commanded by Martel, was compoſed: of his 
braveſt battalions, heavy armed, and ranged im cloſe order: His cavalry, at whoſe- 
head he placed himſelf, formed the third line; and were ſo diſpoſed, that they 
ſtretched beyond the infantry, and flanked each wing < of the-army . He ordered 


the ſignal of battle to ſound ; and the whole army, moving at once, and inging:: 
the hymn or ſong of Roland, the famous ee lee 4. n oi 


order and with alacrity, towards the enemy. 
HaxoLp had ſeized the advantage of a rifing Fround, and biving Gde. 


drawn ſome trenches to ſecure his flanks, he reſolved to ſtand upon the defenſive, . 


and to avoid all action with the cavalry, in which he was inferior |; The 
Kentiſh men were placed in the van ; à poſt which they had always claimed ag« 


| their due: The Londoners guarded the ſtandard : And the King himſelf, . ac-- 
companied by his two valiant brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, .diſmounting from» 


horſeback, placed himſelf at the head of his infartry, and expreſſed his reſolution 
ro conquer or to periſh in the action 9. The: firſt attack of the Normans was 


8 deſperate, but was received with equal valour by the Engliſh : and after a furious 


combat, which remained long undecided, the former, overcome by the difficulty. 
H. Hunt. p- 368. Brompton, p. 959- d. Pie. p- 201. 5 # + Gul. Ti. p. 204, Order. 
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then to give ground; and confuſion was ſpreading among the ranks; When Wil- 


| liam, who found himſelf on. the brink of deſtruction, haſtenod with a ſelect 
band: to the relief of his diſmayed. forces . His preſence reſtored:the aQions, | 
the Engliſh were Vie to retreat with loſa and the duke, ordering his ſecond i 


line to advance, renewed ;the attack with. freſh forces and with redoubled courage. 


Finding, that che enemy, aided 1 the advantage of ground, and animated by 
the example, of Fs ROM till, made a vigorous, reſiſtance, he tried a, ſtrata- 


gem, which, was. very delicate in ies management, but which ſcemed adviſeable in 
His deſperate fituation, When, if he gained not a deciſive, victory, he was. totally 
undone: He ordered his troops to make. a haſty. retreat, and to- Dlure the enemy 
from their ground by the appearance of flight. The antfice ſucceeded againit 


theſe unexperienced, cops, who, bo. heated by the aQion,.. and engine in ther 


hopes, precipitantly followed the Normans into the plain f. William gave or- 
ders, that at once the infantry ſhould face about upon their purſuers, and the ca- 


valry make an aſſault upon their wings, and both of them purſue the advantage, 
which the ſurpriſe and terror of the enemy muſt give them in that cricical and de- 
ciſive moment. The Engliſh were repulſed with great ſlaughter, and drove back 


to the bill ; where being rallied again by the bravery of Harold, they were able, 


notwithſtanding their loſs, to maintain the polt and continue the combat. The 
duke tried the ſame ſtratagem a ſecond time with the ſame ſucceſs; but even 
after this double advantage, he ftill found a great body of the Engliſh, who 
maintaining themſelves in firm array, ſeemed determined to diſpute the victory to 
the laſt extremity. He ordered his heavy armed infantry to make the aſſault 
upon them; while his archers, placed behind, ſhould gail 1 the enemy, who were 
_ expoſed by the Gtuation of the ground, and who were intent in defending them- 


ſelves againſt the ſwords and ſpears of the aſſailants . By this diſpoſition he at 


laft prevailed : Harold was. ſlain by an arrow, while he was combating with 

great bravery at the head of his men : His two brothers ſhared the ſame. fate: 

And the Engliſh, diſcouraged by the fall of theſe princes, gave ground on all 
ſides, and were purſued with great ſlaughter by the victorious Normans, A few 


troops however of the vanquiſhed dared ſtill to turn upon their purſuers ; and 


taking them in deep and miry ground, obtained ſome revenge for the ſlaughter 


and diſhonour of the day 5. But the appearance of the duke obliged them to 
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T's was gained by Willie; ks of Nomuidy, the beg ind's 
ts victory of Haſtings, after a battle which was fought from morning till ſunſet 3 
and which ſeemed worthy, by the heroic feats of valour diſplayed by both armies,. 
and by both e to decide the fate of a mighty kingdom. William had 
ö three horſes killed under him 3 and there fell near fifteen thouſand men on the ſide 
\ . of the Normans + : The loſs was till more conſiderable on that of the vanquiſh-- 
ed; beſides the death of the King and his two brothers. The dead body of 
Harold was brgught to William, and was generouſly reſtored without ranſom to i 
his mother 5. be Norman army left not the field of battle without: giving | 
y thanks to heaven, in the moft ſolemn manner, for their victory: And the Prince. 
| having refreſhed his forces, rr | 
the divided, diſmayed, and ppm ens. agreed 
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and thoſe fierce people, accuſtomed to independance and enured to arma, were 


2. 


more guided by perſuaſion 
princes. The miſttary deſpotiſm, which had taken place in the Roman empire, 
and which, previouſſy to the irruption of theſe'conquerors; had ſunk the genius 
of men, and deſtroyed every noble principle of ſcience and virtue, was unable to 
reſiſt the vigorous efforts of à free people; and Europe, as from a new epoch, 


an authority, in the ſubmiſſion which they paid their 


rekindled her antient ſpirit, and ſhook off the baſe ſervitude to arbitrary will and 


authority, under which it had ſo long laboured. The free conſtitutions then eſta. 
blimed, however impaired by the eneroachments of 'ſucceeding princes; ſtill pre- 
ſerve an air of independance and legal adminiſtration; Which diſtinguiſh the Eu- 
ropean nations; and if chat part of the globe maintain ſentiments of liberty, ho- 


nour, equity, and valour, ſoperior to · the reſt of manleind, it owes theſe 1 5 
tages chiefly to the ſeeds implanted by thoſe generous barbarians: | ot * 

Tur Saxons; who ſubdued Britain, as they enjoyed great liberty in thieie © OWN Fin Saxon 
country, obſtinately retained that invaluable· poſſeſſſon in their new ſettlement ; government. 


and they imported into this iſland the ſame principles of independance, which 
they had inherited from their anceſtors. | The chieftains (for ſuch they were mote 
properly than kings or princes) who commanded them in thoſe military expedi- 
tions, ſtill poſfeſſed a very limited authority; and as the Saxons exterminated, 

rather than ſubdued, the antient inhabitants, they were indeed tranſplanted into 
a new tertitory, but preſerved unaltered all their'civil and military inftiturions, 
The language was pure Saxon; even the names of places, which often remain 
_ while the tongue entirely changes, were almoſt all affixed by the net corique-- 
ros; r and the ſame picture of a 


fierce- 
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HE be fie Germans, n ene 
ſtabliſhed themſelves on the ruins of Rome, was always extremely free 1 
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1. Wie aun hte nerty wiel M aemön eee of? eee | 


apply to theſe founders of the — govern + WHIP, 1 Ls ſo, far from 
being entitled to an arbitrary power, was only co cred as the firſt among the 
citizens; bis authority depended more on his perſonal qualities than on his lations 


he was even ſo far on a level with the other inhabitants, that a ſtated price was 
- affixedito his head, and a legal fine was levied from his mwrderer;. which, tha 
proportioned to his ſtation, and ſuperior to that paid for the life of a lobjee, was 

a ſenſihle mark of his ſubordination to the community. seta dare 0 


Soceciion 0 Ir is eaſy to imagine, that an independant people, ſo little e 3 


the kings. and cultivated by ſcience, would not be very ſtrict in maintaining a regular ſuc- 


ceſſion of their princes. Tho they paid a great reſpect to the royal family, and - 
aſcribed to them an undiſputed ſuperiority, they either had no rule, or none that 
wess ſteadily obſerved in filling the vacant throng ; and preſent. canvenienee in 
chat emergency; was more attended to than general principles. We are not how- 
ever to ſuppoſe, that the crown was conſidered as altogether elective: and that a. 
regular plan was traced by the conſtitution for ſupplying, by the ſullrages of the. 
people, every vacancy made by the deceaſe of the firſt magiſtrate... If any King 
an his death left à ſon of an age and capacity fit for government, the young 
prince naturally, ſtepped into. the throne: If he was 4 minor, his. uncle, ot the 
next prince of the blood, was. promoted to the government. and left the ſceptre 
to his poſterity: Any ſovereign, by taking previous meaſures with the leading men, 
had it greatly in his power to appoint his ſueceſſor: All theſe changes, and indeed 
the ordinary: adminiſtration of government, required. the expreſs concurtence, or 
at leaſt che tacit / conſent of the people ; but preſent poſſeſſion, however, obtained, 
went far towards procuring their obedience, and the idea of any right which, was 
once excluded, was but feeble and imperfect. This is ſo much the caſe in all barba - 2 
rous monarchies, and occurs ſo often in the hiſtory, of the Anglo · Saxons, that we 
cannot conſiſtently entertain any other notion of their government. The idea of 
an hereditary ſucceſſion in authority is ſo natural to men, and is ſo much fortified 
by the-uſual rule in tranſmitting private poſſeſſions,: that it muſt retain a great in- 
fluence on every ſociety, who do not exclude it by the refinements of a republican 
conſtitution. But as there is a ſenſible difference between government and private 
poſſeſſions, and every one is not equally qualified for exerciſing the one as for en- 
Joying the other, a people, who are not ſenſible of the general advantages attending | 
a fixed rule, are apt to make great leaps in the ſucceſſion, and frequently to paſs over 
the perſon, who, had he poſſeſſed the requilite years. and abilities, would have - 
been thought entitled to the authority. Thus, theſe monarchies are not. ual 
| Apeaking, ciher lene ot hereditary 1 and fie the deſtination of a prince ma 


* 


different in the different nations of the Heptarchy, and that it changed conſide- 


ug. 
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ks fallowed in appoiating his ſucceſſor; they can as little be regarded as wholly Appendix. · 
' taſtamentary»./: The ſuffrages of the ſtates: may ſometimes eſtabliſii a-ſovereign 3 


but they more frequently. recognize/him. whom they find eſtabliſhed : A-few great 


men take the lead ; the people, overa wed and influenced, acquieſce in the go 


er e eee ee e be eee eee et g 0 


Vvudiſpucabiy for the legal forereign-+. 
Ir is confeſſed, that i A eee bility; _ dui — 65 


is too imperfect to afford us means of determining with certainty all the preroga · gemot. 


tives of the crown: aud privileges of the people, or of giving an exact delineation 
of that government, It is probable alſo, that the eonſtitution might be ſomewhat 


rably during the courſe: of ſix centuries,” which elapſed from the firſt invaſion of 


the Saxons till the Norman conqueſt . But molt of theſe differences and changes: 
with their : cauſes and effecta, are unknown tous : It only appears, that, at all 


times, and in all the kingdoms, there was u national council, called a Wittenage- 


mot or aſſembly of the wiſe. men, (for that is the import of the tern) whoſe conſent 


was requiſite for the enacting laws, and for ratifying the chief acts of: public ad- 
bao The. preambles to all the laws of Ethelbert,. Ina, Alfred, Edward 
the elder, Athelſtan, Edmond, Edgar, Ethelred, and "Edward the./Conteſſor y 


even thoſe to the laws of Canute; tho a kind of conqueror, put this matter be 


yond controverſy, and carry [proofs every where of a limited and legal govera - 
ment. But who were the conſtitdent mernbers of this Wittenagemot has not been 
determined with certainty by àntiquarians. It is agreed, chat the biſhops and ab. 
bots were an eſſential part 3 and it is alſo evident, from the tenor of theſe an- 
tient laws, that the Wittenagemot enacted ſtatures which regulated the eccle- 
ſraſtical as well as civil government, and that thoſe dangerous principles, by which 
the church is totally ſevered from the ſtate, were hitherto unknown to the Anglo- 
e I alſo appears, _ the: aldermen or. con e eee who, 


99 We WE ol one change, not ale the Saxon e e 
inform us, that it is the prerogative of the King to name the dukes, earls, alderman and ſheriffs of the 


2 Aſſer, 4 coatemporary writer, Jnforms us, chat Alfred depoſcd a'l the ignorant aldermen, . 

and appointed men of more capacity in their place: Yet the laws of Edward the Cunfeſſur, 5 35. ſay 
expreſsly, that the heretoghs or dukes, and the ſheriff , we'e choſen by the freeho'ders in the folkmote, 
a county court, which was aſſembled once a year, and where all che frecholders ſwore allegiance to the | 


Glof. in verbo Parkanciatum. . 
T. Wilkins pam. 
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apperdix 1. after the Daniſh times, were often called carte e, were admitted into this * nn i 
and gave their conſent to the public ſtatutes. But deſides che prelates and alas 


menz there is 'a}ſo' mention of the wites or wiſe-men, as diſtinct branch of the 


Wittenagemot; but Who #hyſe were is not ſo clearly aſcertained by the laws or 


the hiſtory of that period. The matter would probably be of difficult:diſcuſion, | 
even were it examined impartially; but as our parties have choſen to divide on 


cqhis head, the queſtion has been diſputed; avith. the greater actimony, and the ar- 
guments on both ſides have become, on tliat account, - the more captious and de- 
ceitful. Our monarchical factiom maintain, that theſe auites or ſapientes ee 


judges or men learned in the law: nn reſen! 
diu of the boroughs, or What we now call the commons. 

Tux expreſſions, employed by ail the antient hiſtorians, 10 8 
been ſeem to contradict the latter ſuppoſition. The members are al- 
moſt always called the pfincipes, ſatrana, optimates, nag nates, Practres terme 
which ſeem to ſuppoſe an ariſtocracy, and to exclude the commons. The ; 
alſo, from the low- ſtate of commerce, wert ſo ſmall and poor, andd the inhabi- 
tants lived in ſuch dependance on the great men , that it ſeems nowiſe probable 
they would be admitted as a part of the national councils. The commons are 
well known to have had no ſhare in the governments eſtabliſhed by the Franks, 
Burgundians, and other northern nations ; and we may conclude, that the Saxons, 


- who; remained longer barbarays and uncivilized than theſe tribes, would never 


think of conferring ſuch an extraordinary privilege on trade and induſtry. The 


military profeſlion/ alone was honourable: among all thoſe conquerors: The war- 


riors ſubſiſted by their poſſeſſions in land: They became conſiderable by their 
ee over a _ nee. neee e had need of 
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| tranſlation of Bede, as well as from all the antient hiſtorians, that comes in Latin, o/dermas in Saxon, 


and carl in Dano-Saxon were quite ſynonimous. There is only a clauſe of a law of King Athelſtan's 
(ſee Spelm, Conc. p. 406.) which has ſtumbled ſome antiquarians, and has made them imagine that 
an earl was ſuperior to an alderman. The weregild or the price of an earl's me is there fixed at 
15,000 thrimſar, equal to that of an archbiſhop ; whereas that of a bilop and alderman is only 8000 i 
thrimſas, To ſolve this difficulty we muſt have recourſe to Selden's conje cure, (ſee his Tiles of 
Honour, chap. 5. p. 603, 604-) that the term of carl was in the age of Athelftan juſt beginning to be 


of uſe in England, and ſtood at that time for the atheling or prince of the blood, heir to the crown. 


This he confirms by a law of Canute, F 55. where an atheling and an archbiſhop are put upon the ſame 


ſooting. In another law of the ſame Athe'fſtan the weregild of the prince or atheling is ſaid to be 


$5,000 thrimſas, See Wilkins, p. 71. n eee | 
+ Brady's treatiſe N Re p. 3» 4. fe | nd 
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| fs to convince us that they would admit any of a rank: fo much inferive are 


as the burgeſies, to ſhare with them in the legiſlative authority.. Tacitus indeed 


affirms, that, among the antient Germans, the conſent bf all the members of the 


community was required in every important deliberation 3 but he ſpeaks not of 
repteſentatives ; and this antient practice, mentioned by the Roman hiſtorians, 


| could only have place in ſmall tribes, where every citizen: might without incon- 


venience be aſſembled upon any extraordinary emergeney. After prineipalities 
became more extenſive: after the differences of property had formed diſtinctions 


more important than thoſe ariſing from perſonal ſtrength and valor ] we may con- 
| clude, that the national aſſemblies n. 


and compoſed only of che more conſiderable citizens. 
Bur tho we mult exclude” the burgeſſes or commons [Give bn "I Wit- 


5 renagemot ; chere is ſome neceſſity for” ſuppoſing, | that this: aſſembly conſiſted of | 


other members belide the prelates, abbots, aldermen, and the judges or privy coun - 


il.” For us all theſe, excepting fome of the eceleſiaſties , were antiently appoint- 


ed by the King, had there been no other legiſlative authority, the royalipower had 
been in a great meaſure deſpotic, contrary to the tenor of all the hiſtorians; and to 
the practies of all the northern tations. We may, therefore, conclude, that the more. 
conſiderable of land were, without any election, conſtituent mem - 
bers of the aſſembly-z and there is reaſon to think, | that forty hydes, or 
about four or five thouſand acres, was the eftategequiſite for intitling the poſſeſſor 
to this honourable 
which it appears, that a perſon of very noble birth, even one allied to the crown, 
was not efteeined a princeps (che term uſually employed by antient hiſtorians when 
the Wittenagemot is mentioned) till he had acquired u of that extent. Nor 
need we imagine, that the public council. would become diſorderly or confuſed 
by admitting ſo great a myltitude. . The landed property of England was pro- 


chat period: And as men had ſmall. eee public councils, 
there was no danger of the afſembly's becoming too numerous for the diſpatch. of 


a F. 2 


* FAYE EAR Pct Pig Peale Page vn 
confirmed by the King, Eddius, cap. 2. The abbots in the monaſteries of the royal foundation werg 


antiently named by the Kiag ; tho“ Edgar gave the monks the eleQion, and only reſerved'to'bim-. 


ſelf the ratification. This deſtination was afterwards frequently violated; and the abbots as well as 


„ „ TE ON e ee eee led 


the conqueſt; 
＋ Hift, Thon, cap. 36-40. \Thio polige i remark by Daglal, (prof 10 ks Barn ol. 10 
aud he draws the ſame inference from it. 
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There is a paſſage. of an antient; author + from 


bably in few hands during the Saxon times 1 at leaſt, during. the latter part of. 
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Ir. — whatever we: may determine concerning the conſtiuenhb 
members of the Wittenagemor, in hom the legiſlature refided; the Anglo Saxon | 
government, in the period: preceding theæ Norman oonqueſt, was, betome e-. 
tremely ariſtocratical: The royal authority was very limited iz the people, even if 


admitted to that aſſembly, were of little or no weight on oonſideration- We 


have hints given us im the hiſtorians of the great power and riches of partivalar -- 
noblemen : And it could not but happen, after the abolition! of the Heptarchy, 


wen tlie King lived at a diſtance from the provinces, that theſe great proprietors, 


ed by the people, on account of their joining. a foreign-enemy, ſill-preſerved theiy. 
| power and-influences and we" may therefore cone lude, that their authority was 
founded, not on popularity, but on family rights and | 


who reſided on their eſtaten, would much augment: their authority over their 


vaſſals and retainets and over all tlie inůlkabitantt of the neighbourhood. Hence 


the immeaſurable power aſſumed by Harold, Godwin, Leofric,, Siward, Morcar, 
Edwin, Edric, and Alfrie, who controlled the authority of the kings; and ren- 
dered themſelves quite neceſſary in the government. The two latter, tho: deteſt» 


dl „ There is one 
Athelſtan, mentioned in the reign of the king of that name, who is called alder- 
man of all England, and is ſaid to be half king tho the monarch} bimfelf was = 
a prince of great valour and ability . And we find, chat in the! latter Saxon 

times, and in theſe alone, F Gs en 


in a manner, hereditary in the families}. 


Tut circumſtances; attending the adn e Danes, 8010 flows 
much to increaſe ehe power of the” principal nobility. Theſe froebooters made 
inroads on all quarters; and there was 4 neceſſity, that each coumy 
ſhould-refift them by irs o forces, and under che conduẽt of its on mgiſtrates, 
and nobility. For the ſame reuſon, that's general War, managed by che untrech 
efforts of the whole ſtate,” eortimonly increaſes the power of te «erywes 3" thels 


| ＋ rings? and inready-tarned-to/the advantage of the aldermen and nobles.” 


' Awono that military and turbulent people, o ayerſe to commerce” and w. | 
arts, ſo little enuted to induſtry, juſtice was ebtitinonly very” ut executed, and 
great oppreſſion and violence "Gets to Rave prevailed, " Theſe Afortlers FEY 
hene che exorbitant ene r e . 4. n der | 


* Hin. Ramet. tos. i ay 7 | 

- + Roger: Hoveden, giving- ans Ba William. the- 3 eee 40. | 
thumberiand ſays, Nam ex anaterns. Janguine attinedat ad cum boner illius eomitatus.. Brat enim ar matre( 
Algitha, filia Utbredi com tit. See alſo Sim. Dun, p. 205, We ſee in thoſe inſtances, the ſame ten 
denecy towards rendering offices hetedirary, which took an e 11 

tinent; and which had already operated its full effect. $f} 711 24 
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3 by-law to ny — as a compenſation for his loſsz in 
© ke manner: as be. paid u fine to his-maſter-for the murder of hig\flave. T. Men, 
* whowereof « more/cocſiderable rank, but not- powerful enough,, each c ſup- 
pott himſelf by his own independant authority, entered into formal confede- 
: racics together, and compoſed. 2 kind of ſeparate republic, which rendered itſelf 


formidable ro-allaggrefſors.” Dr. Hicks bas preſerved a very cutious Saxon 


hond of this kind, which he calls a Gadalitisse, and hich contains many parti- 
| culars,'charadteriſtical.of the manners; and cuſtoms: of the times . The aſſo- 


: 7 5 0 
| © ench other: They gromiſe to bury any 


place be had appointed; .to,contr ewe hay 
I ES nd De introns fr he tan: 


_ Cure of honeys 1. any of tbe: ' is in danger, and calls for the aſiſtance 
| of his fellows, they, promiſe, beſides Aying to h fyccour, to give np 
HO and if he be negligent in W bazat 


the 
| to Jevy x fine of ens pound upon. him : If che preſident of the ſociety ; 
e dale, be wanting in-this perten, he binds himſelf bare agen 
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the helf of that ſum, again, if haves Welſhman. But where any of the heise 
kills a man wilfully and without provocation, he muſt 'himlelf pay che fine. If 
any of the aſſociates Kills a fellow, in a like criminal manner, beſides paying the 
uſual fine to the relations of the deceaſed; he muſt pay eight pounds to the ſo- 
ciety, or renounee the benefit of it: In which caſe they bind themſelves, under 
the penalty of one pound, never to eat or drink with him, except in the preſence 
of the King, biſhop, or alderman. - There are other regulations to protect them. 
ſelves and their ſervants from all injuries, to revenge ſuch as are committed, and | 
to prevent their giving abuſive language to each other, ee wich they _ 
CO for chat offence, is a meaſure of honey. 
Ir is not to be doubted, but a confederacy of rils-kind maſt have bren a great 
| koukbe of friendſhip and attachment, when men lived in perpetual danger from ene- 
mies, robbers, and oppreſſors, and received protection chiefly: from their perſonal - 
valor, and from the aſſiſtance of their friends or patrons. As animoſities were then 
more violent, connexions were alſo more intimate, whether voluntary or derived 
from blood: The moſt remote degree of propinquity was regarded: An inde- 
lible memory of benefits was preſerved: Severe vengeance was taken. of injuries, 
both from a point of honour, and as the beſt means of foture ſecurity: And the 
civil union being weak; meny private couſederacies were entered into to ſupply = 
its place, and to procure men that 140 which. the laws e en A me at 
- were not alone able to infure them. e ©7 e 
On the whole, notwithſtanding the AERO. licentioiſnels FO Po, 
e the great body of the people, in theſe ages, really enjoyed much leſß ü 
true liberty, than where the execucion'of the las is the moſt ſevere; and where 
ſubſects are reduced to the ſtricteſt ſubordination” and dependance on the civil 
-magiſtrate. ' The reaſon” is derived from the enceſs itſelf of chat liberty. Men 1 
muſt guard themſelves at any price againſt infules and injuries ; and where they : 
+ receive not protection from the laws and magiſtrate,” they will ſeek it by ſubmiſt 
fion to ſuperiors, and by herding i in ſome inferior confederacy, which acts under 
the direction of a powerful chieftain. And thus all anarchy is the immediate 
cauſe of tyranny, if not over the ſtate, at leaſt over many of the individuals. 


| dr wha * Tu German Saxons, as the other nations of that continent, were divided into. 

men. three ranks of men, the noble, the free, and the ſhares x.” Wy diſtinRtion They 
brought over with them into Britain. 

Tux nobles were called thanes 3 and oy of n the Clay ian ea” 


1efſer thanes, The latter: ſeem to have been dependant u N as, to. 
+ * 1. 45 
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A esel lenk, bereich they paid -rent, ſervices, or attendance in peace . 


and war T. We know of no other title, which raiſed any one to the rank of 


ehane, except noble birth and the poſſeſſion of land. The former was always 


mueh regarded by all the German nations even in their moſt barbarous ſtate; and 
. as the Saxon nobility had few expenſive pleaſures to diſſipate their fortune, and 


the commons little trade or induſtry by which they could accumulate riches, 
theſe two ranks of men, even tho? they were nor ſeparated by poſitive laws, might 2 


remain long diſtin, and the noble families continue many ages. in opulence and 


| ſplendor. There were no middle rank of men, who could mix gradually with 


their ſuperiors, and procure to themſelves inſenſibly honour and diſtinctien. If 
by any extraordinary accident, a mean perſon acquired riches, a circumſtance ſo 
fingular made him be known and remarked ; he became the object of envy, as well 
as indignation, to all the nobles ; he would have great difficulty to deſend what he 
had acquired z and he would find it impoſſible to prote&& himſelf from oppreſſion, 
Cr a en ear ² + ws pr PRE 
18 afety. 8 

Tx are two ſtatutes among the Saxon laws,” which ſeem calculated to cot 

| found thels different ranks of men ; that of Athelſtan, by which 's merchant; 


who had made three long ſea- voyages on his o account, was intitled to the - 


quality of thane T; and that of the ſame prince, by whieh a ceorle or hu 
who had been able to purchaſe five hydes of land, and had a chapel, a kitchen; 
a hall and bell, was raiſed to the ſame diſtinction . But the ities were 


: fo few, by which a merchant or ceorle could thus exalt himſelf above his rank, 


that the lav could never overcome the reigning prejudices ⁊ the diſtinction be- 
tween noble and baſe blood would ſtill be indelible ; and · the well · born thanes would 
entertain the higheſt contempt for thoſe legal and factitious ones. Thoꝰ we are not 
informed of any of theſe circumſtances by antient hiſtorians, they are ſo much 
founded on the nature of things, that ve may admit them as a neceſſary and . 
ahm e e een een een. LEES” 

5 Tl ee eee ee hide U e beer 
chan villages l. York. itſelf, tho it was always the e leaſt the third 5 
Spelm. Feuds and Tenures, p. . u e 4-418 548 i 


T Selden Titles of Honour, p. 515. Wilkins, p. 7 
1 Wincheſter, being the capital of the WelSazon monary, 89 nee iy, 


Gul, Pig. p. z10. © 


$ Norwich contained 938 houſes, Ane 315. Ipſwich, 538, Nenkanates, 60 Bebe 6 


Canterbury, 262, Bath, 64, Southampton, 84, Warwick, 113. See Brady of Boroaghs, p. 3, 445. 
6, &c. Trade are the moſt confderable he mentions. ee 
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Mk England, and wes che capital; of, a/ great providce,. which- never was 

thoroughly united with the reſt, contained then but 2418 families *®. Malmeſ- 
bury tells us 1, that the great diſtinction between the Anglo-Saxon . nobility. and 
the French or Norman. was that the latter built magnificent and ſtately caſtles ; 


- whereas the former conſumed: their immenſe ſortunes on riot and hoſpitality in 
mean houſes. We may thence infer, that the arts in general were much [leſs ad- 
- yanced. in England than in France z f greater numdet of idle ſervants and retainers 


lived about the great families ;:and as theſe, even in France, were powerful .enpugh 
to diſturb the execution of the laws, we maꝝ judge of the authoricy; acquired by 


the ariſtocracy in England. When earl Godwin beſieged the Confeſſor in Lon - 
don, he ſummoned together from all parts his huſcarles, or houſe : ceorles and re- 


tainers, and obliged his ſovereign eee ee 


to impoſe upon chim. ai 268310 r £3 85 00 fot it An 
Fux lower rank of freemen were ee eee ale. ana the. Anglo. 


| Saxons 3/4 and; where they were induſtrious, they were ; chiefly employed in huſ- 


Aaves or villaing, who were the property of their lords, and were ,conſequently 
incapable, themſelves, of all property. Dr. Brady aſſures us, from: a ſurvey 


bandry : Whence-a ccorle, and a huſbandman, became in a manner fynonimoun 
terms · They cultivated the farms of che nobility or thanes, for which they paid 
rent and they ſeem to have been removeable at pleaſure. Fot chere is little mea - 
tion of leaſes among che Anglo Sexons: The pride af che pohiliy, together with 
the general ignorance of writing, muſt bave rendeted theſe contracts 


and. muſt have kept the huſhandmen i in 4 de e fan, "The ben rents 


of farms were. then chiefly paid i in kind * ia 8 : 
Bur the moſt numerous rank by far OG 1 have been the f 


of Domeſday-book Ie that, in all the counties of -Eagland, the far greater part 
— of dhe land was occupied. by them, and that the huſbandmen, and ſtill more. the 
ſocmen, who were tenants, that could not be removed at pleaſure, were very 


few in compatiſon-. This was not the caſe with the German nations, . as far as | 
eee from Jha account gines 39 by: Tacitus. The pergetual wars in che 


© Brady's Gesdlte of Vordughs, P. d. There were re 6x wards, befdes the archbiſhop's palace j and 
five of theſe wards contained the number of families here mentioned, estas gern, eg NN 
to a family makes about 7000 ſouls. The fu ward was laid wüde. 

+ FP. 102. See alſo de Geſt: Angl. p. 333. 
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eptarchy, depredations of the Danes, ben e have been thocauſe0f this Appendix 5. 
great eee with the Anglo- Sauons. The priſoners taken in battle, or car- 
ried off in the frequent inroads, were reduced to ſlavery z and became, by right 
of wur e, entirely at the difpoſal of their lords. © Great property in the nobles, + 
eſpecially if joined to an irregular adminiſtration of juſtice, naturally favours the 
power of the ariſtocracy; bur ſtill more ſo, if the practice of ſlavery be admitted, 
and has become very common. The nobility not only poſſeſs the influence white | 
always attend riches; but alſo the power which the laws give them over their 
flaves and villains: It becomes then difficult, en CE, fg Note 
per eee ers geb: cogatronphoaoty rf a 
Tm were two kind of ſlaves among the Ae Ses houſehold ſlaves, 
akte the manner of the antients, and predial or ruſtic, after the manner of the 
Germans +. Theſe latter reſembled' the ſerfs, which are at preſent met with in 
Poland, Deamark, and ſome places in Germany. The power of a maſter over his 
Qlaves was net unlimited among the Anglo-Saxons, as it was among their anceſ- 
tors. He man beat out his ſlave's eye or teeth, the ſlave recovered his liberty | : 
If he killed him, he paid a fine to the King:; provided the lave died within ®- 
day. after the wound or blow: Otherwiſc'it. paſſed unpuniſbed l. The ſelling _ 
_ themſelves or children into flavery was always the e e 
tions 9, and was continued by the Anglu- Sanons . 
Tus great lords and abbors among the Anglo-Saxons pod obne zu- 
ziſdiction hin their territories, and could puniſh without appeal any thieves or 
robber whom. they caught there. This inſtitution muſt have had a very eon- 
xeary effect to that intended, and muſt have procured robber a ſure prote con ia 
the oy 6: OPER eee A OTIS | 
larities. | 
-So's-cbot the givers en eee overnmen Wen 1d lee be 
come ariftocracical; there were ſtill conſiderable remains of the antient democracy, fice. 
which were not-indeed-ſufficient to protect the loweſt of the people, without the 
patronage of ſome great lord, but might give ſecurity; and even fone degree of | 9 
dignity,. to the gentry ot inferior nobilicy.. The adminiſtration” of juſtice, in par- _=_ 
ticular, by the: eounts''of the Decennary, the Hundred; and the County, werte 
well calculated to defend genera} liberty; and to reſtrain the exorbitant ee 
de nobles. In the county- out of ſfüremotes, all the freetiolders were uſſetn- 
LL. EAg. 5 14. e vol. 1. * *. ern. Chet jn verd. ee 
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bled twice a- year, and received appeals! from the other inferior courts, |. The 


there decided all cauſes,  eccleſiallieal'as well as civil; and the biſhop, together 
with the alderman or earl, preſided over them“. The affair was determined in 
a ſummary manner, without much pleading, formality, or delay, by a majority 
of voices; and the biſhop and alderman had no further authority than to keep or- 


der among the frecholders, and interpoſe with their opinion f. Where juſtice 
was denied during thret ſeſſions by the hundred, and then by the County-court, 


there lay an appeal to the King's court 5 but this was not practiſed on light 


occaſions. The alderman had a third of the fines levied in theſe courts j and 


as moſt of the puniſhments were then pecuniary, this perquiſite formed a conſider- 
able part of the profits belonging to his office.. The two thirds allo, which went 


As the extreme ignorance of eee eee e . | 


to the King, made no contemptible ſhare of the public revenue. | Any ne 
was fined who abſented himſelf thrice from theſe courts d. | 


County or Hundred court was the place where the moſt remarkable civil tranſac- 
tions were finiſhed, in order to preſerve a memorial of them, and prevent all fu- 


ture diſputes. © Here teſtaments were promulgated, ſlaves manumitted, 


bargains 
of ſale concluded; and ſometimes, for greater ſecurity,” the moſt conſiderable of 


theſe deeds were inſerted in the blank leaves of the iſh bible, which thus became 
a kind of regiſter, too ſacred to be falſified; It was not unuſual to addtothe 
deed an imprecation on all ſuch as ſhould. be e of that crime 4. 


Ax 4 people, who lived in fo fimple'a manner as the 1 8 


judicial power is always of greater importance than the legiſlative,” There were 


few or no taxes impoſed by the ſtates: There were few ſtatutes enacted; and the 
nation was leſs governed by laws, than by cuſtoms, which admitted a great la- 


titude of interpretation. Tho' it ſhould; therefore, be allowed, that the Wie 


tenagemot was altogether. compoſed of the principal nobility, the - county-courts; 


y where all the freeholders were admitted, and which regulated all the daily occur- 
tences of life, formed a very wide baſis for the government, and were no con- 
| temptible check on the ariſtocracy. But there is another power ſtill more im- 


portant than either the judicial or legiſlative; that is the power of injuring or 
ſerving by immediate force and violence, ſor which it is difficult to obtain redreſs 
in courts of juſtice, In all extenſive governments, where the execution of the 
laws is feeble, this power naturally falls into the hands of the - Principal W 
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i prevails, cannot he deperwined ſo, myeh by the public 4 
| Natutcs,/ an by ſmell ſtrokes of hiſtory, tay, pancicylar cuſtoms, end ſametimes by * 
che reaſon and nature of things. | The h ds of Scotland haye been lop 
titled by law to e very privilege of Britiſh ſubjeQsz . but it was not ff very! 5 
thax the common people could in fadt enjoy theſe privileges. 

Tur powers of all the members of the Anglo-Saxon, Tewingnt are diſcuted 
(hind hiſtorians and antiquarians 3' and the extreme obſcurity of the ſubject, even 
the? faction had never entered into the queſtion, would naturally have begot thoſe 
controverſies. * Bur the great influence of the lords over their ſlaves and tenants, 
the clientſhip of the burghers, the total want of a middling rank of men, the total 
want alſo of lawyers who did not then form a ſeparate profeſſion, the extent of 
the monarchy, the looſe execution of the laws, the continued diſorders and con- 

'vulfions of the ſtate; all theſe circumſtances evince, that the Anglo-Saxon, g- 
vernment became at laſt extremely ariſtocratical; and the events, during the pe- 
| ol immediately preceding the conqueſt, confirm this inference or conjecture, 

Born the puniſhments inflicted on crimes by the Anglo-Saxon-courts.of judi- ©... 11. 
cature, and the methods of proof employed in all cauſes, appear ſomewbat ſin- I 
gular, and are Abc different mom ou 2 55 hf rig: among all civi- 

WI muſt Portege | os Sete Gee were rial] line don, "ER 
che original ſtate of naty :" The ſocial confederacy among them was more mar- 
tial chan civil: They had tel! in view the means of attack or defence againſt 

Public enemies, not thoſe of protection againſt their ſellow - citizens: Their poſ- 
ſeſnions were ſo llenger and ſo equal, thut they were not expoſed to great danger z 
and the natural bravery, of the people made every man truſt to himſelf and to his 
particular friends for his defence or vengeance, This defect in the political union 
drew much cloſer the knot of particular coofedericies': An inſult upon any man 
wis regarded by all his relations and affociates as_a-common injury: They were 
bound, by honour as well as by a ſenſe of general intcreft, to revenge his death, 
or any violence which he had ſuffered: T hey retaliated on the aggreſſor by like 
violences; and if he was protected, as was natural and uſual, by his own clan, 
the quarrel was ſpread ſtinl wider, and bred endleſs diſorders in the nation. 
Tus Friſians, a tribe. of the Germans, had never advanced beyond this wild : 
and imper ect. ſtate of ſociety m and the right, of private reyenge {till remained 
among them unlimited and . But the other German nations, in 
the age of Tacitu done "ſtep farther toward K 
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civil union, * Tho! it ſtill continued to be an indiſpenſible point of honour for 
every clan to revenge the death or injury of their fellow, the magiſtrate had ac- 
quired a right of interpoſing in chequarrel, and of accommodating the differenee. 
Hie obliged the perſon maimed or injured; and the relations of one killed, to ac- 
cept of a preſent from the aggreſſor and bis relations ®, as a compenſation for 
the injury f, and to drop» all farther proſecution of revenge. That the accom- 
modation of one quarrel might not be the ſource of more, this preſent was fixed 
and certain, according to the rank of the perſon killed ot injured, and was com- 
monly paid in cattle, the chief property of thoſe rude and uncultivated nations. 
* A preſent of this kind gratified the revenge of the injured clan. by the loſs which 
the aggreſſor ſuffered : It ſatisfied their pride by the ſubmiſſion which it expreſ-- 
ſed : It diminiſhed their regret for the loſs or injury of a kinſman by their acquiſi- 
tion of new Property: And thus Seen Eee was for a wee 0. | 
the ſociety . 

Bur when the German nations bad been ſettled Gat: time inthe 3 of - 

the Roman empire, they made ſtill a new ſtep towards a more cultivated. life, 
and their criminal juſtice gradually improved and. refined itſelf, The magiſtrate; - 
whoſe office it was to guard public peace and to ſuppreſs private animoſitics, con- 
ceived himſelf to be injured by every injury done to any of his people; and be- 
ſides the compenſation to. the gerſon who: ſuffered, or to his clan, he thought 
himſelf. entitled to exact a. fine, called the Fridwit, as an atonement for the- 
breach of peace, and as a reward for the pains which he had taken in accommo-- 
dating the quarrel. When this idea, which. is ſo natural, was once ſuggeſted, 
- it was readily” received bath by magiſtrate: and people. The numerous fines. 
which were levied, augmented. the profits of the King: And the people were ſen- 
| ible, chat he would be more vigilant. in interpoſing with his good offices, when. 
| he reaped ſuch immediate advantage by them; and that injuries would be leſs. - 
- frequent, when, beſides compenſation. to the perſon injured, Ibex. were expoſed: | 
0 this additional penalty |. 

Tuis ſhort abſtract contains the (hiſtory: of the . Juriſprudence of the 
| northern nations for ſeveral centuries. The ſtate of England in this particular, 


during the period of the W may be judged of dy. the collection of 


» LL. Fihelb. 523. LL. Alf. 6 27. I Called by the Saxons megbera, 
+ Tacit, de mor. Germ. The author ſays, that the price of the compoſition was fixed ; whicK. 
mult have been by the Jaws and the interpoſition of the magiſtrate... | 


1} Beſides paying money to the relations of the deceaſed and to the King, the murderer was ; alſo 
_ obliged to pay the maſter of a ſlave or vaſſal a ſum rigs * los. en the 
den See Spell. Gloſſ. in verb. Fredem, - 3 1 95 
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laws is not to prevent or. ſuppreſs entirely private quarrels, which the legiſlators 
| knew 0 be impoſſible, but only to regulate and moderate them. The laws of 
Alfred enjoin, chat if any one knows, that his enemy or aggreſſor, after doing 
bim an injury, reſolves to keep within his own houſe and bis wn lands s, he 
| ſhall not fight him, till he require compenſation. for the injury. If he be ſlrong 
| enough to beliege him in his houſe, he may do it for ſeven days without attack- 
ing him; and if the aggreſſor i is willing, during that time, to ſurrender himſelf 
and his arms, his adverſary may detain him thirty days, but is afterwards obliged 
to reſtore him ſafe to his kindred, and be contented with the compenſation. If the 
criminal fly to the temple, that ſanctuary muſt not be violated. Where the aſ- 
| failant has not force ſufficient to beſiege the criminal in his houſe, he muſt apply to 
the alderman for affiſtance; and if tl.calderman refuſes aid, the aſſailant muſt have 
recourſe to the King: And he is not allowed to aſſault the bouſe, till after a re- 
fuſal of aſſiſtance from this ſupreme magiſtrate. If any one meets with his enemy, 
and is ignorant that he was reſolved to keep within his own lands, he muſt, before 
he atracks him, require him to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner, and deliver up his 
arms; in which caſe he may detain him thirty days: But if he rr refuſes to deliver 
up his arms, it is then lawful to fight him. A flave may fight in his maſter's 
quarrel: A father may fight in his ſon's with any one, except with his maſter +. 
Ix was enacted by King Ina, that no man ſhould take revenge of an injury till 
he had firſt demanded compenſation, and had been refuſed it 3. : 
_ Kino Edmond, in the preamble to his laws, mentions the general. diflatiafac- 
tion, occalioned by the multiplicity of private feuds and battles ; and he eſta - 
bliſhes ſeveral expedients to remedy this grievance. _ He. ordains, that if any one 
| murders another, he may, with the aſſiſtance of his kindred, pay within a twelye- 
month the fine of his crime, and if they abandon him, he ſhall alone ſuſtain the 
deadly feud or quarrel with the kindred of the murdered perſon : His own kin- - 
_  Ared are free from the feud, but on condition that they neither converſe with the - 
_ criminal, nor ſupply him with meat or other ne nepeſſaries: If any of them, after re · 
nouncing him, receive him into. their houſe, or! give him aſſifance, they are finable 
co the King, and are involved in the feud, If the kindred of the murdered per- 


| ſon take revenge of any but the criminal himſelf, after be is abandoned by bis h- 
Ared, all their property is forfeited, and they are declared to be enemies to the 
* and all his n It is alſo N that the 3 
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Appendix I. never be emitted by the King e and that no criminal ſhall be Med who fs 
cd the church, or ahy of the King's towns T; and the King birmfelf declart | 

that his houſe ſhall give no protection to murderers, till they Rave fatisfied mY 
church by their penanice,"and'the kindted of the deceaſed by making compenſa- . 

| tion t. There follows the method appointed for tranſacting chis compoſition 1. {A 

Tusk attempts of Edmond to contract and diminiſh the feuds, were contrary 

to the antient ſpirit of the northern barbarians, and were an ,advance towards. £2 

more regular adminiſtration of juſtice. 'By the Salic law, any man migbt, by a 

public declaration, exempt. "himſelf from bis family- quartels; But then he. was 


confidered by the law as no longer belonging to the family; and he was e ; 
of all right of ſuccefſion, as a puniſhment of his cowardice . ; 


Tu price of the King's head, or his weregild, as ir was then called, Bie ei . 
law 39,900. thrimſas, a ſpecies of, coin whole value is UNCErtainy - The price of 
the prince's head Was 1 5,000 thrimſas that of a biſhop's or alderman's 8000 5 
aſheriff's 40co ; a thane s or clergyman' $ 20005. aceorle $.266.. Thefe prices were 
fixed by the laws of the Angles, By the Mercian law, the price of aceorle's head 
was 200 ſhillings ; that of a thane's fix times as much; that of a King's Gx times 
more +. By the laws of Kent, the price of the archbiſhop's head was higher chan, 
that of the King's . Such reſpect was then paid to the ecclefiaſtics | Ie muſt. ; 
be underſtood, Til t where a perſon was unable to pay the fine, he was put out of 
the protection of law, and the kindred of the 1 had bd to putj 
as they thought proper. 3 

© Sour antiquarians + have thavght, that wet omp | 5 
for man · ao ghter, not for wilfol murder; But no ſuch diſtinction appears in We f 
laws ; and it is cbntradicted by the practice of all the other baybarous | nations Þ, 
by that of the antient Germans |, and by that curious monument above men- : 
tioned of Saxon antiquity, preſerved by Hickes. Thee i is indeed a law of Al- 

\ ©. fre, making wilful murder capital F; but this ſeems only to have been an at- : 
tempt of chat great legilaror for eftabliſhing s better 15 in the 8 and 


e 

i rie) Again the life of the King SS by a WS. vo” | 
I. Rda. A eee pit % % .. 2: 11. m8 7. 
& Tit. 63. N ee I. Ekhredl, tba 9 8 


+ Tyrrel IntroduR, vol. i. p. 708 Carte, vol, i i, \P+ 366. bi 
| Tac. de mor, Germ. 
$ LL, If. { iz.” Wilkins, p. 29. It is probable, that by 1 
eroes murder, comtilited by one who has ee 140 
+ EL: Elf. 94. Ns we . . N 
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dae. eee 0 tha hair, _—_— bern — One f a like. © 
die on che face, two [ſhillings ; Thirty Ghillings:;for: the loſs of an ear dd e 
forth 2, There ſcems nat. 10 have been any, difference made, according to he 
dignity: of the perſon... By Ethelhert's lawa, any one who. committed adultery 
000 80 pap: MY u end. -buy P ne | 
wife e N 42162 iin enn 4275 
Tune e eee eee, r 
the neceſſary progreſs of criminal juriſprudence among every free people, where 
the will of the ſovereign is not implicitly. obeyed; We find them among the an- 
tient Greeks during the time of the Trojan war. Compoſitions for murder are 
mentioned in Neſtorꝰs ſpeech to Achilles in che ninth; Iliad, and are called ares, 
The Iriſh, who never had any conne xions with the German nations, adopted the 
. ſame practice till very lately; and the price of a man's head was called among 
them his eie; 'as we learn from Sir e an en 
to have prevailed among the Jewi . n 
Ju and robbery wen very eee eee Toimnaſe- 
ſome check upon theſe: crimes, it was ordained that no man ſnould fel} or buy 
any thing above twenty pence value, except in open vi Hv 
gain of ſale muſt be executed before witneſſes $. Gang; of, robbete much diſ · 
turbed the peace of the country 3 and the law determined, chit a iribe of bandiati, ot 
eonſiſting of between ſeven and thirty-five, perſons, . was to be called a furma, or HR 125 
troop: Any greater company» wa denominated. en amy , The poniſhments 
for this crime; were varioue, but none of them capital Pu <q man could track 
his ſtolen cattle Into aner beinen the be hged to how 
out of it, or pay their value T. 5 Wet ? 
Ta zasom and rebellion, We eee ee 
capital but might be redeerned by a ſum of money . The legiſlators, kno 
- ing it impoſſible to prevent all diſorders, only impoſed. a higher fine on breaches 
of the peace committed in the King's, court, or before an alderman or. biſhop. _ 
" -_ , Anrale-houſe too ſeems te have, been Ne place; and any 
a” quanalpches are there were more fe ' punulhed | 
II. Alf. $ 40.) Se 5 3 
„ I. Ad. 51s. 15 
CT . e F/20, 15. 14. Byd: r- Wilkins, p. 80. . 
* 7 Hloth. & Badm. $ 16. „ent. f . pre Ner- Ren aa 
8 doe, 5 37. x03 "262 TE Ethel. 4 2. Wilkins, ab l 
2 LL end . Wilkins: 1. LL, 54 Wilkins, p. 35. | 
Ian. 5 12, 13. LL. Ethelr, apud Wilkins, p 1% * 
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lued at 20 ſhillings, and his oath was eſteemed equivalent 


1 5 7 on ENGL AND. | 
. 


1. A the puniſhments of erimes among che nglo- Sar 
proofs were no leſs. ſo ; and were alſo the natural reſule. of che ſituation of theſe 
ꝓeople. Whatever we may imagine concerning the uſual truth and ſincerity of 


men, Who les! in a rude and barbarous ſtate, there is much more falſehood, and 
even perjury, among them than among civilized nations; and virtue, which is 


nothing but 4 more enlarged and more cultivated reaſon, never flouriſhes- to any | 


degree, nor is founded on ſteady principles of honour, except where a good edu- 
Cuation becomes general; and men are taught the pernicious conſequences of vice, 


treachery, and immorality. Even ſuperſtition, tho“ more prevalent among ig- 
norant nations, is but a poor ſupply for the defects of knowlege and education ; 
and our European anceſtors, who employed every moment the expedient of 
ſwearing on extraordinary: crofſes and reliques, were leſs honoutable in all en- 
gagements than their poſterity, who from experience have omitted thoſe ineffec- 


tual ſecutities. This general” -proneneſs to pefyury; was much, increaſed by the 
_ uſual want of diſcernment in judges, who could not diſcuſs an intricate. evidence, 


and were obliged to number, not. weigh, the teſtimony. of the witneſſes ®. . Hence 


5 r e actice of obliging men to bring compurgators, who as they did 
w 


not pretend to any thing of the fact, expreſſed upon. oath that they believed 
the perſon ſpoke true; and theſe compurgators were in ſore caſes:multiplied to 
the number of three hundred +. The practice alſo of | ſingle combat was em- 


ployed by moſt nations on the continent as a remedy againſt falſe evidence Ty 8 
and tho' it was frequently dropt, from the oppoſition of the clorgy, it was conti- 


nually revived, from the experience of the falſehood attending the teſtimony of 
witneſſes J. It became ar laſt a ſpecies of juriſprudence ; and the caſes were de- 


termined by law, in which che party might challenge his adverſary, or the wit - 
neſſes, or the judge himſelf 5: And tho' theſe cuſtoms were abſurd, they were 


rather an improvement on the methods of trial, which had formerly been prac- 


tiſed among theſe r e ns, _ es, aged e 2 10 bp ga 
Saxons. 1 1 of 

Wurm any odor 8 a bid Wen too intricate for theſe gen, 
judges to unravel, they had recourſe to what they called the judgment of God, 
that is, to, fortune s and their methods for _— this oracle were e Various.” 


6: 


© Sometimes the laws fixed eaſy general rules os the weighing hs 3 witneſſes. © . 
whoſe life was eſtimated at 120 ſhillings coonterbalanced ſi 2 ceorles, each of whoſe lives was only vu - 
hat of all the fix. See Wilkins, p 2 


F Præf. Nicol ad he be W. tend. cap. 45. LL. Lomb. 
tit. 55. cap. 34. 5 EF B69. TR: - opp ade N LS 
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8 Ons of dn wasithe Weidyn by che croſs; and it was practiſed in this manner. Appendix I. 


When a perſon was aceuſed of any crime, he firſt cleared himſelf by oath, at» 
| rended by eleven compurgators: He next took: two pieces of wood, one of which 
was marked'with the ſign of the croſs ; and wrapping both up in wook he placed 
them on the altar, or on ſome celebrated relique. After ſolemn prayers foo 
the ſaccels of the experiment, a prieſt, or in his ſtead ſome unexperienced you -h. 
took up one of the pieces of wood, and if he happened upon that marked with 


Fr eg the perſon was pronounced innocent 3 if otherwiſe; 


| guiley'®. This practice, as it aroſe from ſuperſtitiong\was- aboliſhed -by it. in 


France. The Emperor, Lewis rhe Debonnaire,” prohibited that method of trial. 


not beeauſe it was uncertain; but leſt that ſacred figure, ſays he, of ihe cf 
ſhould be proſtituted in common diſputes and controverſies r. Fa 


Tus ordeal was another eſtabliſned method of trial among ra ne 
| It was practiſed either by"boiling water of red-hot iron. The water or iron was 


conſecrated by many prayers, maſſes, faſtings, and exorciſms 1 ; after Which, 


the perſon accuſed either took up · a ſtone ſunk into the water I to u certain depth, 


or carried the iron a eertain diſtance; and his hand being wrapped up, and the co» 
veting ſcaled for three days, if there appeared: on examining it no marks of burn» 


ing, be was pronounced innocent ; if otherwiſe, guilty 9. | The trial by cold 


water was d t : The perſon was thrown. into.conſecrated water 3 if he ſwam, 
the RT: if he ſühle, innocent J. It is difficule for us to eoneeive, how 


any innocent petſon could ever.eſcape'by the one trial, or any criminal be con- 
victed by the other: But there was another uſage admirably calculated for allow- 


ing every eriminal to eſcape, who had confidence enough to try it, A conſe- 


cCrated cake, called a corſned, us produerd 3. whictr rde perſon could ſwallow 


and digeſt, he was pronounced i innocent... r 
Tar: feudal. law, if it had place at all among the ae e which:1 is 


F ade certainly was not extended over all the landed property, and was not — 5 


tended wich thoſe conſequences of homage, reliefs +, wardſhip, marriage, and 


hic e laren from it in the \Kingdoms of. the conti 


| „I. Frifon. dl. 1. abi n dom, p. 496+ > + Du Cings in verb. cen | 
t Spellm. in verb. Ordeal. Parker, p. 155. 1 p. 2299. 1 II. ! 77. 
8 Sometimes the perſon a renne e 290-208 frog. | 
_ 4 Spellm. in verb. Ordealium. . kh 


_ 4, * Spellm. in verb. Corſoed. Parker, p. 156. Text. Rofſenl. b 334 
T On the deatir of an alderman, 
of his beſt arms; and this was e ee eee 
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Ape din 1, nent hah the;Saxons expelled/ or deſtroyed entirely the ontient- Britains, they 

| - planted themſelves in this iſland on the ſame foativg wich their anceſtors in Ger- 
many, and found no occaſion for the feudal inſtitutions , which. were calculated 
to maintain a kind of ſtanding 2 always in readineſs to ſuppreſs any inſur - 
rection of the conquered + The: trouble. and expence: of defending the 

ſtate in England lay equally ad the land 3 aod it; was uſual for every five 
hydes to equip a man for the ſervice, The !rineda neceſ#as, as it was called, or 

5 the burthen of expeditions, of repairing high- ways, and of building and ſup- 

Bs porting bridges, was inſeparable from danded property, even tho! it belonged to 

| the church or monaſteries, unleſs exempted by a particular charter T. The 
ceorles or huſbandmen were provided with arms, and were obliged to take their 

turn in military duty . There were computed to be 24356 hydes in Eng · 
land i: and. conſequently the ordinary military foree of the kingdom conſiſted of 

48,720 men; tho', no doubt, on extraordinary occaſiong, a greater power might 

be aſſembled. The King and nobility ſeem to have bad ſome military tenants, 
Who were called Sich-cunmen gd. And chere were probably ſome lands annexed 
to the office of alderman, and to ſome other offices; hut theſe ſeem not to have 

been of a great extent, and were poſſeſſed only during pleaſure, as in the com- 

mencement of the feudal law in other countries of Europe. 3 
public fete? In tevenue of the King ſeems to have econſiſted chiefiy in his demeſnes, which 
nue. were large; and in the tolls and impoſts which he: probably levied: at diſcretion 

| on che boroughs and ſca-ports, that lay within his demeſnes, He could not 
alienate any part of his land, even to religious uſes, without the conſent of the 
ates T. Danegelt was 2 land- tax of a thilling a byde, impoſed by the Kates *, 

either for payment of the ſums exacted by the Danes, een che-kingdom 
in a poſture of defence againſt theſe invaders f. a has * 
Valiz of no. Tur Saxon pound," as likewife thoſe coined for ſome bee the con- 
ney. queſt, were three times the weight of our preſent money: There wete forty-eight 

4 ſhillings in their pound, and five pence in a thilling ; and conſequently a 
Saxon ſhilling was a fifth larger than ours, and a "Saxon-penoy. three times as 

large J. As to Ye value of ene wy thoſe * 00h. Ae to the eee of 
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- Braden de NF: rer. . lib. 2. Cap. at. 1 Got mow an Seelinn of fea as _ 5 
and Cragius de jure feud. lib, 1. dieg. 7. n Ter 


+ Speilm. Conc vol. 1. p. 256. 5 4 bp $ a F EY „„ 
Spellm. of ſeuds and tenures, p. 17. K 
4 Spellm. Conc. vol. i. p. 34 ; Sax. Pe 4: Fu Hh bro ee Doin 
2 Ti- Bd, Conch 4855019 41-1 eee e 
- Fleetwood's Chron, Freteſum, p. 27, 28, * 5 | 
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N ae a pe de Me e A wet by Arend 1. 
the laws of Athelſtan was eſtitnated at a ſhilling ; that is, fifteen · pence of our 
money. The fleece was+ewo-fifths of the value of the whole ſheep ®'; much 
above its preſent eſtimation 3 of which the reaſon probably was, that the Saxons, 
like the antients, were little acquainted with any other cloathing but that made of 
wool... Silk. and cotton were quite, unknown : Linen un not much uſed. An 
ox was computed at fix times the value of a ſheep; a cow at four t. If ve ſup- 
poſe, that the cattle in that age, from the defects of huſbandry, were not ſo large 
as as they are. at preſent. in England, we may compute that money was then near 
ren times of greater value. A horſe was valued at about thirty+ſix ſhillings, of 
dur 1 thirty Saxon ſhillings F: a ware a third, leſs. A. man at three 
p. The board. wages of a child the firſt year was eight ſhillings, a cow's. 
ſtur b e and an ox in winter $. William, of Malmeſbury mentions it 
| Gs gh pris hy Wien Raf re Bom , fo bee or about thirty = 
pounds of "our preſent money J. Yerwoen, che en 900 and 1000, Ednoth 
8 a hide of hd ler Be 118 ſhillings „. This was. little more than a 
_ Hilling an acre, which indeed, appears td bade been the uſual price, as we may 
bern frech other accounts f. A palfrey was fold for twelve thillings about the 
Year'g66 F. The value 0 fan x, in King Ehelred' time, was between ſeven and 
eight ſhillings z 3a cow about ! fix thillings J Gervas of Tilbury, ſays, that in Henry 
firſt's time, bread duri a day for's hundred m den was rated at three ſhillings, or 
a ſhilling Ae e N it is thought, that ſoon, the conqueſt a pound 
ſterling was divided into ſhillings : A ſheep” was rated at a_ſhilling, and fo 
of othier things in proportion. In Athelſtan's time à rum was valued at a ſhilling, 
neee The-tenants of Shireburn were'gbliged, at their choice, to 
pay either four hens I. About 1232, the abbot of St: Albans; going 
' on @ajourticy, bired ſeven handſome ſtout horſes 3 and agreed, if any of them died f | 
on the mad to pay the owner 30 ſhillings apiece of ouf preſerit money e. 8 
ta be remarked, that in all antient time, corn, deing u ſpeties of munufactory, 5 
bore always a higher price, compared to cattle, than it does in our times T. . 
| The Saxon Chronicle" tells us 1, that ia the reign.of dard the Confeſſor there 
was the moſt moſt terrible famine. evellknown; i much 2 quarter: of wheat roſe 


e n Ter , $8 
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| . * was as dear as if it now coſt ſeven pounds ten ſhillings ſterling This much en- 
0 . ceeds the great famine. in the end of Queen Eliaabeths hen a quarter of wheat 
ons | | 55 Vas ſold for ſour pounds. Money in this laſt, period was nearly of the ſame value 


as in our time. Theſe enormous amines are a certain proof of bad huſpandry. 


os the whole, here ure three ang to be confidered;” whetever a fon of mo- | 
ney is mentioned in antient times. "Firſt, che change of denomination, by whicl h 
. er bas been reduced to the third part of irs antlent "weight 1 in flyer. Se 
toridly; the change in valve by the Sreater plenty of moneys which has. reclured 
the ſame weight of filver to ten times leſs value, compared to commodities ʒ ; and 
conſequently, a pound ſterling to he thitti jeth part, of the antient value. Thirdly, | 
tte fewer yore. and leſb induſtry, which \ were then to be found in every European — 
PE | Kingdom: This cireumſtanèe made even the thirtieth part of the ſum more dif- ” 
ay j cult to levy, and cabſed any ſum to have more than thicty times more. weight - 
. | . and inflljence boch abroad and at home, chan in out times; in the ſame manner 
| that a ſum, an hundred thouſand pounds for inſtance, is at preſent, u more difficult 
| to ſevy in a ſmall ſtate, ſuch as Bayaria, and can. operate Sreater effects on ſuch | 
a ſmall community, than on England. This laſt difference i is not eaſy to be 
| ; 5 But allowing, that England has now a five times more induſtry, 
ME Ys and three times tore people than it had st the ca ve ; and for ſome reigns after 
n | it, we are, upon that fuppoſition, to conceive, taking all circumſtances together, 
be every ſum of money mentioned by hiſtorians, as if it were multiplied more than 
V an hundred-fold abore- a ſum ef the ſame denominativo ar preſent. 
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Is the Saxon times, land was divided equally among all the: male-childien of 
N os the deceaſed, according to the euſtom of Gavelkind. Entails-were ſometimes 
practiſed in thoſe times . Lands were chiefly. of two kinds,” boekland, or land 
| held by book, or charter, which were regerded/as full property, and defeended = 
| do the heirs of the poſſeſſor ; and folkland,” or the land-held by the ceorles and 
q 1 common people, who were eee, ere e To 
| during the will of their lords. Buche 2 IHE x ee. mou: . : 


Tus firſt attempt, which ve tha wile Pagan pe rn 0 2 N 
me civil Juriſciction, was that law of Edgar, by which all diſputes among \ | 


3 were ordered to be carried before the biſhop +. The pennances were then 
| very fevere ; but as a man could buy r 
others to perform them, br very ome wy wt *1 i $1? 
1. Al. $37. apud Wilkins, „p. 43. 5 1 ot 

4 Willd p.96, 97. r Cond, F, 473+. 
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. chat — tivat ignorant un- Manners. 
Lea mechanical re na ſubmiſſion under law and government, 
5 e e e eee eee Their beſt quality was their mili- 
ttary courage, which yet was not ſuppor ine or conduct. Their want 
| 8 : of fidelity to the prince;; or to any truſt 125 in them, appears ſtrongly in tbe 
| oy | diſtory of 0a bone ae ener 
| the low ſtate of the arts in their 
| donn country. of them as barbarians, when they mention the invaſion made 

| og dnn gen ty the Anke of Normandy. The cooquet pu the people in a ſitua- | 

tion of receiving lowly from abroad ee eee | 
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” Settlement 7 the manor (geo return to Normandj——Dif- 2 
f caantents of the Engliſh——Their infurrettion——Rigors of the Ner- 
man goverument New inſurrellions——New. rigors of the . 
vernment———Jntroduftion of tbe feudal law | | 5 
| FN IO ONE of the Wem barons—— Diſpure 25 
about inveſtitures——— Revolt of Prince Robert Domeſday- bool 


The New fore ar with Fratce=——Death——and charafter of he, 
William the. Congueror.. 


RY © T-HING could . the PERIOD whick ſeized” the Di 
8 when they received intelligence of the unfortunate battle of Haſtings, the 
Sf the battle death of their King, the ſlaughter of their principal nobility, and of their braveſt 


| CO warriors, and the rout and diſperſion of the remainder” But tho? the loſs, which 


they had ſuſtained in that fatal action, was conſiderable, it might eaſily have been 
by a great nation; where the people were generally armed, and where. 
there reſided ſo many powerful noblemen in every province, who could have aſ- 


ſembled their retainers,. and have obliged the duke of Normandy to divide his 
army, and probably to waſte it in a multitude of factions and rencounters. Ie 
. was thus, that the kingdom had formerly reſiſtedꝭ for many years, its invaders, 
and had been gradually ſubdued, by the continued efforts of the Romans, Saxons, . 
and Danes; and equal difficulties might have been apprehended by William in 
this bold and hazardous enterprize. But there were ſeveral vices in the Anglo- 
Saxon conſtitution which rendered it difficult for the Engliſh to defend their li. 
berties in, ſo critical an emergeney. The people had in a good meaſure loſt all 
_ national pride and ſpirit, by their recent and long ſubjection to the Danes; and 
as Canute had, in the courſe of his adminiſtration; much abated the rigors of 
conqueſt, and had governed them equitably. by their own laws, they regarded 
with the leſs terror the ignominy of a foreign yoke, and deemed the inconveniences 
of ſubmiſſion leſs formidable than thoſe of hlogdſhed, war, and reſiſtance. Their 


attachment alſo to the antient royal family had been much- weakened by their 
| 3 habitude 
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— Oe 97 and by their late election of "Harold, Chap, IV. 
or their acquieſcence in his uſurpation. And as they had long been accuſtomed to 
regard Edgar Atheling, the onlyheir of the Saxon line, as unfit to govern them 
even in times of order and tranquillity ; they could entertain ſmall hopes of his 
being able to repair ſuch gram ike 2 thoythart ſuſtained, n 
rious arms of the duke of - Normandy. 

Tua they might not, however, be at wk ic Gate: in this 
extreme neceflity, the Engliſh took ſome ſteps towards adjuſting their disjointed - 
government, and: uniting themſelves againſt the common enemy. The two po- 
tent earls, Edwin and Morcar, who had fled to London with the remains of the 
broken army; took the lead on this occafion ;*and in concert with Strigand, arch 
| biſhop of Canterbury, a man poſſeſſed of great authority, and of ample reve- 
nues, proclaimed Edgar-King, and endeavoured to put the people in a poſture of 
defence, and encourage them to reſiſt the Normans'*. But the terror of the late 
defeat, and the near neighbourhood of the invaders, increaſed the confuſion,” in- 
ſeparable from great revolutions; and every reſolution propoſed: was haſty, fluc- 
tuating, NENT ev e ee e ee planned, Nn rage 
cutedu... 
| — that: his: dis a ace ind ties to 9 
nation or unite their councils, immediately put himſelf in motion after bis vie- 
tory, and refolved to proſecute an enterprize, which nothing bur celerity and © 
vigor could render finally ſucceſsful. - His firſt attempt vas againſt Romney, 
whoſe· inhabitants he ſeverely puniſhed on account of their cruel treatment of | 
ſome Norman ſeamen and- ſoldievs, who had bee carried thither by ſtreſs of 
weather or by a miſtake in their oourſe : And foteſeeiag chat his conqqueſt of 
England might ſtill be attended with many diſficulties and with much oppoütien, 
he. thought it neceſſary, before he ſhould advance farther” into the country, to 
make himſelf maſter of Dover, which would both ſecure him a retreat in caſe 
of adverſe fortune, and afford him à ſaſe landing · place for ſurh ſupplies as 
might be requiſite for aſſiſting him to puſh his advantages The terror, dif- 
fuſed by his victory at Haſtings, was ſo great, thut che garriſon of Dover, tho“ 
numerous and well provided of every thing, immediately · capitulated : and as 
the Normans, ruſhing in to take poſſeſſion of the ton, haſtily ſet fire to ſome - 
of the houſes, William, who was defirous to conciliate the minds of the Engliſh + 
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Chap. 1. Tus Norman amp, being woch diſtreſſed with 3 dyſentery, was Ae 


remain here for eight days; and the duke, on their recovery, advanced with 
quick marches towards London, and by his approach enereaſecd the Senden 
which were already ſo prevalent in the Engliſh'councils.” The ecclefiaſtics in par - 
ticular, whoſe influence was great over the people, began to declare in his een 
and as moſt of the biſhops and dignified clergymen were even then Frenchmen or 
Normans,..the| pape's bull, by which his enterpriae was avowed and conſecrated, _ 
was now. openly inſiſted on as. @ reaſon for general ſubmiſſion, + The ſuperior = 
learning of theſe prelates, by which, during the Confeſſor's reign, they had 

raiſed themſelves above the ignorant, Saxons, made their opinions be received 

with implicit faith; and a young prince, like Edgar, whoſe perſonal qualities 


were ſo mean, was but ill qualified to reſiſt the impreſſion, which they made on 


the minds of the people. A repulſe, which' a body of Londoners received from 
fire hundred Norman horſe, renewed the terror of the great defeat at Haſtings *s 
the eaſy ſubmiſſion of all the inhabitants of Kent was an additional diſcourage- 
ment to them 73 the burning of Southwark before their eyes made them dread a 


like fate of their own city : and no man any longer entertained thoughts but ofßßß 
immediate ſafety and of ſelf · preſervation. Even the earls, Edwin and Morcar, 


in defpair of making effectual reſiſtance, retired northwards- with their troops to 
their own provinces ; and the people thenceforth diſpoſed themſelves unani- 


Submiſfon Yay mouſly to yield to the victor. As ſoon as William paſſed the Thames at Wal- 


e, Lingford, and reached Berkamſtead, Stigand, the 


primate, made ſubmiſſions to 
him ; and before the prince came within ſight of the city, all the chief nobility, 
and Edgar Atheling himſelf, the new elected King, came into his camp, and 
declared their intention of yielding to his authority j. They requeſted him to 
accept of their crown, which they nom conſidered as vacant; and declared to 
| him, that, as they had always been ruled by regal power, they deſired to follow, 
in this particular; the example of their anceſtors, e e, be 
worthy than himſelf co hold: che reins of government ß. 0 
Tuo' chis was the grent object, to which che e nd his 
ſeemed to deliberate on the offer; and being defirous, at firſt, of preſerving 
the appearance of 4 legal adminiſtration, he wiſhed to obtain a more * Fr 
won lo rgonk magntn-7106 pwn M1006 I | 


. 
ul. Pitta, p- 205. Od. Vital. p. 503, atmo tie frm i” 
5 + Gul. Pictav. p. 205. lt is pretended, that the Likes cpa u. r of. 
— their privileges. See Thom. Spott, apud Wilkins Gloſſ. in verbo Boclanld. : 
t Hovreden, p. 449. Hoveden, p. 8 Flor. Wigorn. p- 634 - OE 1150 * 
$ Gul. Pid. p. 205. Ord. Vital. ꝓ 50. + Gul, PiQay, P. 205. 4 
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_prudeace. in council, remonſtrating with him on the danger of delay in ſo eritieal 

x conjundture, he laid aſide all father ſeruples, and accepted of the crown Which | 
. was proffered. to him, Orders wete. immediately, iflyed to prepare every.ching. 
For the ceremony of his coronation; but as he was yet afraid to place entire con- 
dence | in the Londoners, who were numerous and warlike, he meanwhile 
man rected e e the een ang © bene Yiw- 


ie SY DISCS 16.5 [LU A 110 20 
argu was not much i in dee favour, both S had ard 
into the ſeq, n the enpuldon of Robert, the Norman, and becauſe he poſſeſſed 
ſuch influence and authority over the Engliſ + as might be dangerous to a new 
. eſtabliſhed monarch. - William, therefore, pretending that the primate had ob- 
rained his pall in an irregular manner from pope Benedict IX. who was himſelf an 
- uſurper;. refuſed. to he conſecrated by him 4. and conferred' that honour on Al- 
dxed, archbiſhop of Tork. ' Weſtminſter abbey was the place appointed for that 
nobiliey, both Engliſh and 
Norman, attended the duke on this occaſion y; Aldred in a ſhort ſpeech-aſked the 
former, whether they agreed to accept of William as their King; the biſhop 26th Dec. 
of Qonſtance put the ſame queſtion to the latter z and both being anſwered with 
acclamations , Aldred adminiſtered to the dulte the uſual coronation oath, hy 
| dich Late} <6 pil. He pcs to adminiſter. Juſtices and mn ru. 
Neat violenors ad anointed him and put the crown' upon his head 5. 
Fhere t joy in the countenance of the ſpectators: But in 
very moment, chere burſt forth the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of the jealouſy and ani- 
molity which prevailed between the nations, and which continually enicteaſed 
during the reign of this prince. The Norman ſoldiers, who were placed without 
in order to guard the church, hearing the ſhout within, fancied that the Engliſs 
vere committing violence on their duke; and they immediately aſſaulted the po—ꝛ 
pulace, and ſer fire to the neighbouring houſes, The alarm was conveyed to the 
nobility who. ſurrounded the princes, both Engliſh;and- Normans, full of appre- 
henſions, zuſhed out to, ſecure themſelves from the preſent danger 5-and ic was 
Vith difficulty, We FAR aegis ere ee $4 Wa 


+ Gul, Pity: p. 209. I bee, . 6. 
1 04. Figav, 5. 266. mad Malmef. p. 103. Ae 1 5 a We $245 
2M 4% J M. e Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 248. - Alur, Bever P. n 
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| lawe's ad this addition to the uſual oath ſeems not improbable, conſidering the circumſtances of the 
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ita +a man equally reſpected for his valor in the ſield, and for his cn. 
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"Crap. di thus poſſeſſed of the throne by 4 pre n 
«Edward, aud by an itregular election of the people, many be by force be 


tes lain retited* from London to Berking in Effet; and there received the ſubmiſ- 
the gov 


Fr: 


men.. ſions of all the! nobility, Who had not attended his coronation. Edtic, ſirnamed 


the "Foreſter, grund- nephew to that Edric, "fo noted for his repeated acts of 


- perfidy during the reigus of Echelred and Edmond; 'carl'Coxo, a man famous 
for bravery; /-even Edwin and Mortar, earls of Mercia and Northumberland ; | 


with the other principal noblemen of England, came and ſwore fealty to him; 
were received into favour; and were confirmed” in the poſſeſſion of their * 5 
. «and dignities *, Every thing bote the appearance of peace and xranquillity ; and 
William had no other occupation than to give contentment co the foreigners who 
 #bad helped, Wap bo: the: Cao hep Bir ag era who had ſo readily ſub- 
e e . r hes an Ai : itt 15 + Ei t 9:14.88 
Eis had gor.pollefiion' of -the creafuroi6f Herold, lch de cotiflaraide; and 
| 1bbjng alſo ſupplied wich rich preſents from the opulent men in all parts of Eng- 
' land; who wereidlicitous to gain the favour of their new ſovereigh,* 
ted great ſums among his troops, and by this liberality gave them hopes of obtain- 
Ang at length thoſe more durable \ eſtabliſhments, wich they had expectet from 


— 


his- enterptize T. The eccleſiaſtics; both at home und- abroad, had much for- 


 warded his ſucceſs ; and he failed not, in return, to expreſs his gratitude and 
devotion i in the manner which was moſt acceptable: to Hon 47 Harold's 
ſtandard to the Pope, accompanied with many val All the cotifi- 
Aerable monaſteries and churches in France, where n 
his ſucceſs, now taſted of his bounty : The Engliſh monks found im wal! diſ- 


poſed: to favour their order; and be built a new convent bear Haſtings, \ which | 


che called -Battle-abb+y, and which, on pretence of ſupporting monks to pray for 


+ his 0wn fool, and+thav of Harold, ſerved as « perpetual memorial of his'viftory 1. | 


Hz introduced into England that ſtrict execution of juſtice, for which his admi- 
iſtration had been ſo celebrated in Normandy; and even during this Violent re- 
volution, every diſorder or oppreſſion met wich the moſt rigorous 8 
His on army in particular w governed with ſevere diſcipline; and 
ſtanding the inſolence of victory, care was taken to give as little 0 00 pol. 
ſible to 8 jealouſy of the vanquiſhed 4. The King appeared ſolicitous to unite 
in an amicable manner the Normans and the Engliſh, wy intermertiqges.ncd . 
* Gul. Pictav. p. 208. Order. Vit. p. 506; 89 1 Gal. PIR; p. 206. 5 
Gul. Gemet. p. 288, Chron. Sax. p. 18g. M. We p. 226. N, Pe . Diceto, p- 482. 
This convent was freed by him from all epiſcopal juriſdi&tion. Monat, Ang, tom. 1. p. 31, 313. 
. e Order, Vital, 5. 506.” + Gal, PA: 207, Order. Vital. p. 505, 506. 
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We And all his new ſubjects who approached his perſon were received with we ry. 
| affability and regard. No ſigus of ſuſpicion appeared, not even towards Edgat = 
Atheling, the heir of the antient royal family, whom he confirmed in the ho- 


ndurs of carl of Oxford, conferred on him by Harold, and whom he affected to 


treat with the higheſt kindneſs, as nephew to the Confeſſor, his great friend and 
benefactor . Tho" he forfeited the eſtates of Harold, and of thoſe who had 


_ fought in the battle of Haſtings on the fide of that prince, whom he repreſented 


as an uſurper, he ſeemed willing to admit of every plauſible excuſe for paſt op- 
poſition to his pretenſions , and received many into favour, who had carried 
arms againſt him. He confirmed the liberties and immunities of London and- 
the other cities of England; and appeared deſirous of replacing every thing on 
antient eſtabliſhments. In his whole adminiſtration, he bore the ſemblance of 
the lawful prince, not of the Conqueror ; and the Engliſh began to flatter 


| themſelves, that they had changed; not the form of their government, but only 


the ſucceſſion of their ſovereigns, a matter which gave them' ſmall concern. And Z 
the better to reconcile his new ſubjects to his authority, he made a progreſs thro* 


| ſome parts of England; and beſides a ſplendid court arid majeſtic preſence, which 


2 


overawed the people, already ſtruck with his military fame, the appearance of 
his clemency and Juſtice gained the =: dong of the viſe, who were mtentive 
eo the firſt ſteps of their hew ſovereign J. 

Bur amidſt this confidence and friendſhip, which he expreſſed for s Engliſh, 
the King took.care to Me all real power in the hands of his Normans, and ftill 
to keep poſſeſſion of the ſword; to which, he was ſenſible, he had owed his ad- 
vancement to ſovereign authority. He diſermed the city of London and other 


places, which appeared moſt warlike and populous 5 and building fortreſſes 
and citadels in that capital, as well as in Wincheſter, Hereford, and the cities 
beſt ſituated for commanding the kingdom, he quartered Norman ſoldiers in all 

of them, and left no where any power able to reſiſt or oppoſe him +. He be- 

ſtowed the forfeited eſtates on the moſt powerful of his captains, and eſtabliſhed 

funds for the payment of his ſoldiers . And thus, while his civil adminiſtration 

carried the face 'of a legal magiſtrate, his military inſtitutions were thoſe of a 
maſter and tyrant; at leaft of one, who reſerved to himſelf, ne ME 

the power of aſſuming that character. 


„ Gul. Pia. p. 2086. 3 Order, Vital. p. 306. 
1 Brompton, p. 962. | Sol. Pict. p. 208, $ Baker, p. 24. 
+ Gul. Pict. p. 208. nn . fe, M. Paris, p. 4 
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170 _HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
* 25 By bis mixture, however, of vigour and lenity, he had ſo pacified the 3 
. gb of the Engliſh, that he thought he might ſafely reviſit his native country, and 
No. 3 enjoy the triumph and congratulation of his antients ſubjects. He left the admi - 
a niſtration in the hands of his uterine brother, Odo, biſhop of Baieux, and of 
ren. William Fitz Oſbern “; and that their authority might be expoſed to leſs dan- 
ger, he carried over with him all the moſt conſiderable nobility of England, who 
both ſerved to grace his court by their preſence and magnificent retinues, and 
were retained as hoſtages for the fidelity of the nation f. Among theſe, were 
Edgar Atheling, Stigand the primate, the earls Edwin and Morcar, Waltheof, 
the ſon of the famous and brave earl Siward, with others, eminent for the great - 
neſs of their fortunes and families, or for their eccleſiaſtical and civil dignities . 
He was viſited at the abbey of Feſcamp, where he reſided during ſome time, by 
Rodulph,. uncle to the French King |, and by many powerful princes and nobles, 
who, having contributed to his enterprize, were deſirous of participating in the 
joy and advantages of its ſucceſs. His Engliſh courtiers, willing to ingratiate 
themſelves with theit new ſovereign, endeavoured to outſhine each other in equi- 
pages and entertainments; and made a diſplay. of riches, which ſtruck the fo- ; = | 
reigners with aſtoniſhment... William of Poictiets, a Norman hiſtorian $, who. | \) | 
was preſent, ſpeaks with admiration of the beauty of their perſons, the ſize and IF 
workmanſhip of their ſilver plate, the coſtlineſs of their embroideries, an art in 
which the Engliſh. then excelled; and he expreſſes himſelf in fuch t terms, as 
would much exalt our idea of the opulence and cultivati 
the; every thing bore the face of joy and feſtivity, and” | 
his new, courtiers with great appearance of kindneſs, it was impoſſible to prevent. 
altogether the infolence of the Normans ; and the Engliſh nobles received ſmall 
plcaſure from thoſe entertainments, where ar ee HOY: as 369 in 
| triumph by their oſtentatious conqueror. 
þ 3 Diſcontentsof Arrains in England took ſtill a worſe turn during thnabfrcect the 5 
| the Euglim. Diſcontents and complaints multiplied every where; ſecret conſpiracies were en- 
tered into againſt the government; hoſtilitics. were already begun in many places 3 
and every thing ſeemed to menace a, revolution. as rapid as yy which had placed 


Flor. Wigorn. p. 635. Sim. Dupelm. p. 197. Alur. Beverl. p. 125. © + Order, Vital. p. 906. 

t Gol. Pi&. p. 209. Order, Vital. p. 506. Hoveden, p. 450. Flor. Wigoen. N. 63. Chron. 
Abb. St. Petri de Burgo, p. 46. Knyghton, p. 2343- a 

Gol. Piet, p. 211. Order, Vital. 6 %%. lan n. gt > 

+ As the hiſtorian chiefly inſiſts on the ſilver plate, his panegyrics on the e — 
mews only how incompetent a judge he was of the matter. Silver was then of ten times the value, + 


and was more than twenty times more rare than at preſent ; and NY of all ſpecies of luxury, 
| "Y au have been che rareſt, 
| | William 


An 
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William'on the throne: The hiſtorian above-mentioned, who is a panegytilt of Chap. wv. 


his maſter, throws the blame entirely on the fickle and mutinous diſpoſition of the 


| Engliſh, and highly celebrates the Juſtice and lenity of Odo's and Fitz Oſbern's 


adminiſtration *, „ But other hiſtorians, with more probability, impute the cauſe 


- fl} ty * Normans, who, defpiſing a people that had fo eaſily ſubmitted to 


"the yoke, envying their riches, and grudging the reſtraints impoſed upon their 
own rapine, were defirous of provoking them to a rebellion, by which they hoped 


to acquire new confiſcations and forfeitures, and to ſatisfy choſe 3 hopes, 
| which they had formed in entering on this enterprize f. 


Ir is evident, that the chief reaſon of this alteration in che ſentiments of the 
Engliſh muſt be aſcribed to the departure of William, who was alone capable 


of curbing. the violence of his captains, and of overawing the mutinies of the 


people. Nothing indeed appears: more ſtrange, than that this prince, in leſs 
than three months after the conqueſt of a great, warlike, and turbulent nation, 
ſhould abſent himſelf, in order to reviſit his own country, which remained in pro- 


found tranquillity, and was not menaced by any. of. its neighbours; and ſhould 


leave ſo long his jealous: ſubjects at the mercy. of an inſolent and licentious army. 


Were we not aſſured of the ſolidity of his genius, and the good ſenſe diſplayed i = 


all other circumſtances of his oonduct, we might aſcribe this meaſure to a-yain 
oſtentation, which, rendered him. impatient to diſplay his pomp and magnificence 


among his antient courtiers. It is therefore more natural to believe, that in ſo 


extraordinary a ſtep. hggras guided by a concealed policy ; and that tho? he had 
thought proper at. ficlt to. allure the people to ſubmiſſion by the ſemblance of a 
legal adminiſtration, he found, that he could neither ſatisfy, his rapacious captains 
nor ſecure. his unſtable government without cxerting farther the rights of con- 


- queſt, and ſeizing. the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh, In order to give a pretence for 


this violence; he endeavoured, without diſcovering his intention, to provoke and 
allure them into inſurrections, which, he thought, could never prove dangerous, 
while he detained all the principal nobility. in Normandy, while a great and vic- 
torious army was quartered in England, and while he himſelf was ſo near to 
ſuppreſs any tumult or rebellion. ' But as no antient writer has aſcribed this 


tyrannical purpoſe to William, it ſcarce ſcems allowable, from conjeQure alone, 
to throw ſuch an imputation upon him. 


Bur whether we are to account for that meaſure: from the King's vanity or ret, inſur- 


from his policy, it was the immediate cauſe of all the calamities which the Engliſh regions. 
endured NY this and the ſubſequent reigns, and gave riſe to thoſe mutual j Ka- 
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on. Jouſies and apimoſities between, chem and the Normans, which were never ap- | 
"7" pPeaſed, till along tract: of time bad gradually united the two nations, and bad | * 


made them ane people. The inhabitants of Kent, who bad firſt ſubmitted. to the 
conqueror, were the firſt who attempted to throw off the yoke ;- and in confe- 
deracy with Euſtace, count of Bologne, who. had alſo been, diſguſted by. the Nor- 
mans, made an attempt, tho' withour ſucceſs, on the garriſon of Dover ꝰ. _Edric, . 
the Foreſter, whoſe poſſeſſions lay on the banks. of the Severne, being pro provoked . 
at the depredations of ſome Norman captaing in his neighbourhood formed an 
alliance with Blethyn and Rowallao, two Welch princes ;, and ene ec with 
their aſſiſtance, to repel force by force . But tho' theſe open hoſtilities were 
not very conſiderable, the diſaffection was general among the Engliſh, who had 
become ſenſible, tho too late, of their defenceleſs condition, and began already - 
| to experience thoſe inſults and injuries, | which a-nation muſt” always expect, that. 
_ allows itſelf” to be reduced to that defpicable ſitustion. A ſecret confpiracy-was - 
. entered into to perpetrate in one day a general 3 of the Normans, like 
that which had been formerly executed againſt the Danes 13 and the quarrel was 
become ſo univerſal and national, that the vaffals of” "Goats having defired : 
kim to head them in an inſurrection, and finding him comets eee his | 
fidelity to William, put bim to death as a traitor to his country ſ. FR 
ih Decemb. © Thy King, informed of theſe dangerous diſcontents, haſtened ver Ba 
| land; and by his- preſence, and the vigorous-meaſures which he purſued, diſcon- 
l | certed all the ſchemes of the conſpirators; Such of them as had been more open 
1 in their mutiny betrayed their guilt, by flying or conceting themſelves; and the 
1 1 confiſcation of their eſtates, while'it-increaſed the number of malecontents, both „ 
al | 8 enabled William to gratify farther the rapacity of his Norman captains,” and gave 1 
1 them the ptoſpect of new forſeitures and attainders 9. The King began to regard . 
all his Engliſh ſubjects as inveterate and irreclaimable enemies; and thenceforth . 
| either embraced,” or was more fully confirmed in his reſolution, of ſeizing their 
=. | poſſeſſions, androf reducing them to the moſt: abject flavery. Fho' the natural 
3 Violence and-ſeverity of his temper made him incapable of feeling any ſervples in 
_ | the execution of this tyrannicat purpoſe, he had art enoùgh to conceal his inten- 
i | tion, and to preſerve till ſome appearance of juſtice in his opprefſions: He or- 
dered all the: Engliſh, who had. been arbitrarily expelled he 0 rern _ 
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ang his abſence, to be ceſtored to their. eſtates : But at the nn be im 


_ Roſed- a general tax on the people, that of Danegelt, which had been aboliſhed 
2:00 LS, and which had au been extremely odious to the nation f. 


"As the. vigittnce* of William overawed. the malecon: ents, their inſutrections 


were more the reſult of an impatient humour in the people, than of any regular | 


conſpiracy, which could give them a rational hope of ſucceſs againſt the eſtabliſhed 


wer of the Normans. The inhabitants of Exeter, inſtigated by Githa, mother 
to King Harold, refuſed to admit a Norman garriſon, and betaking themſelves to 
arma, were ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the neighbouring inhabitants of De- 


vonſhire and Cornwal T. The King haſtened with his forces co chaſtiſe this re- 


volt; and on his approach, the wiſer and more conſiderable. citizens, fenfible of 


ir obedience, A. ſudden mutiny of the populace broke this agreement ; and 


ta unequal conteſt, perſuaded the people to ſubmit, and to deliver hoſtages for 
Mam, . appearing before the walls, ordered the eyes of one of the hoſtages to 


be put out, as an earneſt. of that ſeverity, which the rebels muſt expect, if they 
| d in their revolt . "The inhabitants were anew ſeized with terror, and 
rendering at diſcretion; threw themſelves at the King's feet, and carreated © 


for clemency and forgivencis.. William was not devoid 'of generolity, when his 
temper was not hardened, either by policy or paſſion : : He was prevailed on to 
Pardon the rebels, and he ſer guards on all the gates, in order to prevent the ra- 
59H and infolence of his foldiery $.. Githa eſcaped with her treaſures to Flan- 

"The\iafurgents of Cornwal imitated the example of Exeter, and met 


with R. Aud che King having built a citadel in that city, which he 


vader the.cotimand of Baldwin, ſon of earl Gilbert “, returned to "Wincheſter, 


5 diſperſed his army into Weir quarters. ' He 'was kers Joined by his wife, 


Matilda, who had” not yet viſited" England, und whom he now ordered to. be 


crowned by archbiſhop Aldred T. Soon after, the brought him ah acceſſion to 


his family, by che birth of 4 fourth'fon, whom! be named Henry f. "His three 
elder fons, Robert, Richard, and William, Milt reſided in Normandy. 


Bor tho” ihe Kin appeared thus fortunate both in public and domeſtic life, 


the. diſcontents of. bis Eogliſh fubjedts augmented daily ; and the injuries, com- 
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v. mitted and and ſuffefecl on born Ades, rendered the quatrel between them and the Nor⸗ 


mans abſolutely incurable, The inſolence of victorious maſters, diſperſed-through- 
ont the Kingdom, ſeemed intolerable'to the natives; and wherever they found the 


Normans, ſeparate or N in ſmall bodies, they ſecretly ſet upon them, and 


atified their vengeance by the laughter of their enemies, b. But Wiaſurrection 
in the north drew thither th the general attention, and ſee d to promiſe more im- 


e head of this rebel- 


lion; and theſe potent. noblemed, before they took arms, _ſtipylated far ſotei 155 


and this. diſappointment, . added to ſo many other reaſons of diſguſt, induced th: x 
| nobleman and his brother to concur with their enraged countrymen, and to make 


ſuccours, from their nephey Blechin, - priace- of North- Wales, from Maleol 
King of Scotland, and from Sweyn, King of Denmark. Beſides the general 705 
content, which had ſeized all the Engliſh ; the two earls. were inſtigated. to this 
reyolt by f private injuries. William, in order to enſure them to his intereſts, h had, 
on his acceſſion, promiled his. $44, KG in marriage to Edwin but either he had 
never ſerioully intended to perform this engagement, or having changed his plan 
of adminiſtration in Epgland from clemency to rigor, he thought it waz to little 

urpoſe, if he gained one family, while be enraged. the whole nation. When 

Win, therefore, renewed his application, he gave him an abſolute refuſal ti 


one effort for the recovery of their antient liberties, . William knew the impor- 
eance of celerity in quelling an inſurrection, ſupported by ſuch.powerful leaders, 
and ſo agreeable to the wiſhes of che people; and having his troops always in 
readineſs, he advanced by great journeys to the north. On his march, be gave 
orders. to. fortify, the caltle of. 3 hv Y of which he: left Henry de Beaumont 
governor, and that of Nottingham, which he committed to the cuſtody of Wil- 
liam Peverell, another Norman captain 3. Hie reached York. before: the rebels 
were in any condition for reliltance,, or were joined by any of the foreign ſuccours, 


| which they expected, except ſmall reinforcement. from Wales I; and the two 


earls found no other means of ſafety, but having recourſe to the clemency of the 
victor. .. Archill, a potent nobleman in-thoſe parts, imitated their example, and 
delivered his to 2s A hoſtage of his fidelity. 5 nor were the people, thus deſerted 


by their leaders, able to make any farther reſiſtance. But the treatment, which 


William gave the chieftains and their followers, was very different, He ob- 
ſerved religiouſly the terms, which he had granted the former; and allowed 
them, for the preſent, to keep poſſeſſion of their eſtates; but he extended the 
rigors of his  confiſcations,over the latter, are away a lands to * forcign : 
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a on ea and being poſſeſſes of * 
the military power, leſt Edwin; and Morcar, whom he pretended to ſpare, deſ: 1068. 
titute af all ſupport, and ready to fall, whenever: he ſhould think proper to com - 


mand their ruin. A peace; which he made with Malcolm, who did him homage 


for Cumberland, ſeemed, at the fame time, en them of pg n of 
foreign aſſiſtance *, 
a Tux Engliſh were now ſcafible, that their final deſtruQion 3 was 7 wy 


Lions, they had tamely ſurrendered themſelves, without reſiſtance, to à tyrant and verament, 
a conqueror. Tho! the early confiſcation of Harold's followers might ſeem. ini, 
quitous 3 being extended towards men who bad never ſworn fidelity to the duke : 
of Normandy, who. were ignorant of his pretenſions, and who only fought i in de- 

fence of the government, which they themſelves. had eſtabliſhed. in their own 
countty: Yet wers theſe, rigors, however contrary..to. the antient Saxon laws, 
| excuſed on account of the urgent neceſſities of the prince z/ and thoſe who were 

not involved.in the preſent ruin, hoped that they would thenceforth enjoy without 
moleſtation; their poſſeſſios and their dignities. But the ſucceſſive deſtruction of 
ſo many other families convinced them, that the K ng intended to rely entirely 
on the ſupport and affections of foreigners ; and they foreſaw new forfeitures, 
attainders, and violences as the neceſſary reſult. of this deſtructive plan of admi- 


niſtration. They obſerved, that no Engliſhman. poſſeſſed his confidence,/ or was 0 mos 


- intruſted; with uny command or authority ; and that the ſtrangers, hom art 


gorqus diſcipline could have but ill contained, were encouraged in exery a& of 


inſolence and tyranny. againſt them. The caſy ſubmiſſion of the kingdom on its 

fieſt invaſion. had expoſed the natives to coatempt.z the ſubſequent 2 heit 
animoſity and reſentment had made them the object of hatred 3 and they. were 
now deprived of every expedient, by which they could hope to make themſelves 
eithet regarded or beloved by their ſovereign, Impreſſed. ich the ſenſe of this diſ- 
mal ſituation, many Engliſhmen fled into foreign countries, with an intention of 
paſſing. their lives abroad free from oppreſſion, or: of returning on 4. fayourable 
opportunity to. aſſiſt their friends in the recovery of their native liberties f. Ed 
gat Atbeling himſelf, dreading the inſidiovs careſſes of William, was per 
by Coſparric, a powerful Northumbrian, to eſcape with him into Seatland; a 
he carried thither his two ſiſters, Margaret and Chriſlina. They were well re- 
| ceived by Malcolm, who ſoon Wann ETA dk 24 and 
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inſtead, of a ſoyereign, whom they had at firſt hoped to gain by their ſubmil- niger ot 
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Chap. IV. Id with à view of ſtrengthening ms Kingdom by the acceſſion of 00 many 
4068. firangers, partly in hopes of employing them agaĩnſt the growing power of Wil- 
liam, he gave great countenance to all the Engliſh-exiles'®, - Many of them ſer- 
tled there; and laid the an agen 8 ee; rpg afterwards: _ a e 
in that kingdom. e VVV * 0 


_ Waite the Engliſh fufered under es e even the a were 

2” not much at their eaſe; but finding themſelves furrounded on all hands by en- 

| | — raged enemies, who took every advantage againſt them, and menaced them wich 
| 


' ſtill more bloody effects of the public reſentment, they began to wiſh again' for 
the tranquillity and ſecurity of their native country. Hugh de Grentimeſhil, and 
Humphrey de Teliol, tho entruſted with great commands, deftred to be diſmiſ- 
fed the ſervice; and ſome others imitated their example: A deſertion which was 
highly-reſented by the King, and which he-puniſhed by the confiſcation of all 
7 their poſſeſſions '+, But William's bounty to his followers could not fail of 
| _ alluring many new adventurers into his ſervice ; and the rage of the vanquiſhed 
| Engliſh ſerved only to excite the attention of the King and theſe warlike chief · 
E tains, and kept them in readineſs to 1 _— menen "Ar n 
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1069. FE was not PN dn e for their MEI 120 dene | 
i 3 p<: herpes condutt. Godwin, Edmond, and Magnus, three ſons of Harold, had, imme- 
| N diately after the defeat at Haſtings, ſought a retreat in Ireland; and having 
8 5 met with a kind reception from Dermot and other princes of that country, they 
projected an invaſion of England , and hoped that all the exiles from Denmark, 
Scotland, and Wales, aſſiſted with forces from theſe ſeveral countries, would at 
once commence hoſtilities, and rouze the indignation of the Engliſh againſt their 
haughty conquerors; They landed in Devonſhire ; but found Brian, ſon of the 
count of Brittany, ready to oppoſe them at the head of ſome foreign troops; and 
being defeated in ſeveral actions, they were obliged to retreat to their ſhips, and 
to return with great loſs into Ireland j. The efforts of the Normans were now 
| | directed to the north, where affairs had fallen into'the utmoſt confufion, The i im- 
i] | | 5 patient Northumbrians had attacked Robert de Comyn, who was appointed go- 
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they put him 3 in chat city with ſeven bundred of his followers e. This Chap. IV 


example animated the inhabitants of Tork, Who, riſing ig arms, flew. Robert 
Eitzt Richard, their governor h, and bel in the caſtle. William Mallet, on 
whom the command. now deyolyed, A litzie after, the Daniſh troops lande 
com 300 veſſels, under the command of Oſberne, brother to King Sweyn, > on. 
accompanied by Harold. and Canute, the two ſons, of that. monarch * 
Atheling appeared from Scotland, and brought along with him Coſpatrie, So 
theof, Siward, Bearne, Merlefwaio, Adelin, and other chieftains l Who partly 
from the hopes, whit gave of Scottiſh ſuccours,. partly from their authority 
in chaſe parts, kali perſuaded the warlike and. diſcontegted | orthymbrians. to 
join, the pic { Mallet, that he might. better provide | or the defence of 
the citadel of York, ſer fire to ſome houſes, which lay contiguous 55 but this 
expedient proved the immediate cauſe of his deſtruction. The flames ſpreading | 
to the neighbouring, ſtreets, reduced the whole city to aſhes ; and the enraged 
inhabirants, aided by the Danes, took N of, the confulion to attack the 
caltle,, which, they carried by ; aſlaulc z and they put the garriſon, amounting cc © 
the, number of 3000, td the ſword wi hour mercy +. Rees 
2 Txss, ſucceſs. proved Aa Ggnal. to many other parts af Eog gland, and gave the 


people an opportunity of ſhowing. their malevolence to the Bs May; Here-, 


ward, a.nobleman. in Eaſt-Anglia, celebrated for valour, aſſembled his followers, 
and; taking ſhelter in the Iſle %* Ely, made inroads on all the neighbouring 
country . The ka ak in the counties of Somerſet and Dorſet roſe iti arms, 
| and aſſaulted Montacute, the Norman governor 3 while the inhabitants of Corn- 
pal and Devon inveſted Exeter, w N How the memory of William's cl- 
mency, ſtill ee faithful co bim + » a Edtic, the, Foreſter, allng lo. 
aſſiſtance of the Welſh, laid ſiege to, Shrewſbury, and made. head. agai 
Brient and Fitz-Olberne, who commande in : thoſe quarters 4. The 5 
every where, repenting of their 0 eaſy. hari ſeemed determined 9 
make by concert one great effort for Wann e and te. 
3 4 25 6] 0.08 l 1 
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8 


Wit undiſmayed amici this ſcene of eonfufion, aſſembled his Sacre 
and animating them with che profpe& of new Confiſcations and Torfeitures, be 
njftched agaiſt the infirgents in te north, hom be regarded ab the moſt for- 

idable, and whoſe defeat, the knew, would ſtrike à terror into" an the other 

els.” Joining policy to foree, he tried, before his approach, ts Weaken the” 
enemy, by deraching the Danes from them; and he engaged Oſberne; by large 
preſents, and by offering him the liberty of plundering the ſea-coalt, to retire 
without committing farcher hoſtilities into Denmark . 'Coſparric, in deſpair of 
ſucceſs, imitated the examples and making his Jubmiti to the King, and 


paying a fum of money as un atonement for bis inſurrectibn, was received into 


| favour, and even inveſted with the earldom of Northumberland. Waltheof, who 


long defended York with great courage, Was allured with this appearance of cle- 
meney 1 and : as William knew how to eſteem” valour even in àn enemy, that 
nobleman had no-reaſon to repent of this confidence +. Exen Edric, compelled 
y, neceſſity, made his ſubmiſſions to the Conquieror, ' and received for 

ich was ſoon after followed by fome degree of 'traft and favour f. | 
coming too late to ſupport his confederates, Was conſtrained to retite ; and att 
the Eogliſh iofurgents'in other parts, except Hereward, Who ſtill kept in his 
faltneſſes, diſperſed theniſelves, and left the Nortdant undiſputed waſters of the 
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from the purſuit of his. enemies 1. 
Bur the ſeeming cletency of Willem 0 
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inſt all compaſſion towards the people; and he ſerupled no meafute, however 
violent or ſevere, which ſeemed requifite to ſuppott his plan of tyrammical adus 
niſtration. Senſible of the reſtleſs diſpolition of the Nortliumibriang; he deter 
mined to incapacitare them ever after from giving him Uiſturbatice, and he iſſued 
orders for laying entirely waſte that fertile country, which, for the entent Uf fixty - 
miles, lies between the Humber and the Tees $. The houſes were reduced to 


_ aſhes by the mercileſs Normans, the cattle ſcized, and driven away, the inſtru- 


ments of huſbandry deſtroyed ; and.che inhabitants. compelled either * 
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rm to abandon their antient habitations, they periſhed, miſerably in the 
Ti Sos te thauſgnd OED 
Rl ih Reps omar 


ſeeking 3 la ode, 99; 
e FE F536: n Went mene 
_ Bur, Willam; fndig ed candy: maſtenggf a prople, tn dies. 
ſuch ſanſible proofs of their impotent rage and animolity;.now reſol ved to proceed 
to exttemiuiet agalaſt all the; natives of England and to reduce them to a con- 
dition in which they ſhould no langer be formidable to his government. The 
inſurrections and conſpitacies in ſo many part of the kingdom had involved: the 
bull of the landed proprietora more or leſs; in the guilt of treaſun 2 and the King 
took advantage of cxccuting againſt them, with the uemoſt- rigor; the laws oſ forſei- 
tune and attainder. Their lives indeed were.commonly ſpared i hut their eſtates were 
con ſaatell, and either aadened to the royal demeſaes, or oonferred with the moſt 
profuſe: bounty ow the Normans and ather foreigners +. Mile the King's declared 
intention vag td depreſs. or rather entirely extirpate the Engliſh; gentry . it is 
enſy to beliere, that farce a form: ef - juſtice would be ancoded to in theſe violett 
proceedings I and that any ſuſpicions ſeryed as the moſt undoubred ;proofa of 
guilt iagainſt a people thus devoted to deſtrution. It vn crime ſufficient in an 
898 opulent or noble or powerful 3 and the policy: of the King, 
cConcutting the raparity of foreign adventurers, produced aloſt a total re- 
valucion in the dandod propeity of- the kingdom. Antient and bonourable fa- 
milies were reduced to y 54 the nables chemſelves were every where treated 
with ignominy and contempt h they had the-ortification of ſeeing their caſtles | 
WA e e and 


ode Wil g is.. { best P. 10d. n e e 
I There ie u phper NT Eat; A LA which 
ir lan; Ee eee eee as well ns other Saxon families; which were 
in the ſome. fitqation: ; Tho“ this paper was able te impoſe on ſuch great antiquarians. as Spellman 
{ſce Gloſl. in verbo Drege:) and Dugdale, (fee Baron, vol. I. p. 118.) it is proved by Dr. Brady (ſee 
anſw. to Petyt, p. 11, 12) to have been a forgery ; and js allowed for fuck by Tyrel, tho” a rg 
nacious defender of his party notions, (ſee his hiſt. vo!. f. intro. p. 5x. 75.) Lage, p. 705 tells 
cat very eafly Hereward, tho? abſent during the time of thi conguelt, ws tara gur of all tl fe 8 
and could ot obtils redreſs.” William even plandefed the monafterles. Flor. Wi wig-p. 616. 5 
| Wine M. Paris, p. . Sim. Dun. p. 260. "Diceto, p. 482. Drompet 
ÞP- ygheon, p. 4+ Alur. Bey. p. 130. We ere told by Tngulf, that Ivo de "Tailſebois 
pro Fer ery 4 Croytand of u yrear part of itFland; and ect ebe. 
Nn M. Welt. p. 229. : 5 
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Chap: IV. hey found themſelves res exrcflly exclude from! every road, which" r 
1070. "riches or preferment „ of 1 MG 118 17 FC bags o7 ni ni 6 
 Introdution ' As power waagen Wipe property, this revolution zlone gave 8 8 b. 
3 e Shy to the foreigners; but William, by the'new inſtitutions, which be eftabliſhed, 
took alſo Cure to retain for ever tlie military authority in thoſe hands, which had 
enabled him to ſubdue the kingdom. He intfoducell into Englarid che "feudal 
| Tay,” which he found 'eftabliſhgd in Frante and)Normandy, in Which, Ging 
that age, was the foundation both of the ſtability and of the diſorders in moſt of 
the monatehĩcal governments of Europe. He divided all the lands of England, 
with very few exceptions, except"the royal demeſnes, into haronies; and he con- 
'ferred'theſe, with the reſervation of ſtated ſervices and payments, on the moſt 
conſiderable of his adventurers. Theſe: great barons; ho held immediately of 
the crown; ſtiſed out a great part of their lands to other > foreigners, who were 
denominated knights or vaſſals, and who paid their lord th ſame duty and ſub. 
miſſion in peace and war, which he himſelf owed to his ſovetreign. Phe whole 
kingdom contained about 700 chief tenants, and 60,415 knights fees ; and as 
none of the native Engliſn were admitted into the firſt ran the few; who retained 
their landed property, were glad to be received into the ſecond, and under the 
protection of ſome powerful Norman, to load themſelves and thelr poſterity with 
this grievous burthen, for eſtates which they had received free from their an- 
ceteſtors . The ſmall mixture of Engliſn, which entered into this civil or mili- 
tary fabric, (for it partook of both ſpecies) was ſo reſtrained by ſubordination 
under the foreigners, that the Norman dominion ſeemed now to eee | 
"moſt durable baſis, and ro'defy'all/the'efforrywf its enemies. 
5 Tas better to unite the parts of the government, and to bind them EY one 
ſpyſtem, Which might ſerve” both for defence againſt foreigners, and for the ſup- 
nl port of domeſtic tranquillity, William reduced the eccleſiaſtical revenues under 
= the ſame feudal law; and tho be had courted the church on his firſt invaſion. and 
| acceſſion, he now ſubjected it to burthens,' which the elergy regarded as a grie- 
vous 1 and as totally unbefitting their PR.” "The hon 89 85 andabbots | 


OG Tha obliging al the inhabitants to put ont their fires and lights at certain. . upon the 

- ſounding of a bell, called the courfeu, is repreſented by Polydore Virgil, lib. 9, 28 a mark of the ſer- 

vitude of the Engliſh. But this was a law of police, which William had previouſſy eſtabliſhed in 

Normandy. See du Moulin, bil. de Normandie, p. 160. The. ſame law Fee 

LL. Burgor, cap. 86. 4 

I Order. Vital. p. gaz. Secretum Abbutis, apud daun. ru of Honour, p. 573. 
Gloſſ. in verbo Feedum. Sir Rob. Cotton. | 

TM. Welt. p. 225, M. Paris, 5. 4. Bragon, lib..1. cap. 1 num. 1. Fleta, lib. ere n. 2. 

were 
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obliged, when required, to furniſ to the King during war a number of Chap. IV. 
| "nights or military tenants; -proportioried to the extent of property poſſeſſed by 797% 
each ſee or abbey ; and they were liable, in caſe of failure, to the ſame penal - 
ties which were exacted from the laity . The Pope and the eceleſtaſtics ex - 
claimed againſt this tyranny, as they called it: but the King's authority was ſo 
vell eſtabliſhed over the army, who held every thing from his bounty, that fu. » 
2 {ſelf even ia that age, ene it was moſt eee dee 1 
unde his ſuperior influence. ET Tar oY WGTIMTIT YE ; 
Bor as the great body of the eee Rillinacbves; the King had ah rea- 
2 dread the effects of their reſentment; and he therefore uſed: the precaution 
of expelling the Engliſh from all the conſiderable dignities, and of advancing fo- 
reigners in their place. The partiality of the Confeſſor towards the Normans hatl 
been ſo great, that, aided by their ſuptrior learniig, it had promoted them to many 
of the ſees of England; and even before the period of the conqueſt, ſcarce more 
han ſiæ or ſeven of the prelates wete natives of the country. But among theſe q 
Was: Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury a man, who, by his -addreſs/and vi- 
Soor, by the greatneſs: of his ſamily and alliances, by the extent of his poſſeſſions, 
05; -well-as by the dignity of his office, and his authority over the Engliſh; gave 
great jealouſy; to the King r. Tho' William had, on his acceſſion, ail ronted this 
prelate, by (employing the archbiſhop of Tork to officiate at his conſeeration, he 
Vas careful, on other occaſions, to load him with honours and careſſes, and to 
avoid the giving him farther offence, till the opportunity ould oſſer of effectuat- 
ng his final deſtruction . The ſuppreſſton of che late rebellions, and; the total ſub- 
jection of the Engliſh, made him hope, that an attempt againſt Stigand, however 
violent, would be recovered by his great ſueceſſes, and be overlooked amidſt the FM 
other important revolutions," which affected ſo deeply the property and liberty of 
the kingdom. Let notwithſtanding theſe mighty advantages, he did not think 
it ſaſe to violate the reverence. uſually: paid the primate, pray GecbaFavue 
— | ſuperſtition, which he was the great ĩuſtrument of introducing into England. 
5 Tux doctrine which exalted the papaey above all human power, had gradually Innovation is. 
diffuſed itſelf from the city and eoure of Rome; and was, during this age, much <cclefaltical _. 
more prevalent in the ſouthern than in the northern kingdoms of Europe. Pape F 
Alexander, who had aſſiſted William in his comqueſt of England, reaſonably ex- 
pected, that the French and Normans would import into England the ſame te- 
verence for his facred character, with which [they N e Hane, | 


© M. Packs, p. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 246. dy ova u 25 
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try; and would break the ſpiritual, as well as civil independaney ofthe Saxom, 
who had hitherto conducted theit eceleſiaſtical government, with an acknow- 
ledgment indeed. of primacy in the ſee of Rome, but without much idea of its | 
title to dominion or authority. As ſoon, therefore; as the Norman prince ſeem- 
ed fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, the Pope diſpatched" Erusenfrop. biſtiop of _ 
Sion, as his legate into England z and chis prelate was-the-firſt} Who had ever 
appeared with chat character in any pare of the Britiſh iflands: The King, cho 
he was probably led by principle to pay this ſubmiſnon to Rome, determined, 
a ig uſual, to employ the incident as a.meaos of ſerving his political purpoſes, 
and of. degrading thoſe. Engliſh prelates,, who were become obaoxious to him. 
Tbe legate ſubmitted ta become: tbe- inſtrument of his tyranny; and naturally 
thought, that the more violent the erertion of power, the more certainly did it 
confirm the authority of that court from which he derived his commiffion; Fe 
ſummoned, therefore, a council of the prelates and abbots at Wincheſter; and 
being aſſiſtod by two cardinals, Peter and: John he cited before him Stigand, 
archbiſhop: of Canterbury, to anſwer for his conduct®, The primate was accu- 
fed of three crimes ; the holding the ſee of Wincheſter: together with that of Can- 
terbuty 3 the: officiating in tha pall of: Robort, his prodoceſſbor; and the having 
received his awa pall from Benedict IX. who was aſterwards depoſed fer fimony, 
and: for intruſion into the papacy f. Theſe: erĩimes of Stigand were mere pre- 
tenses 3 ſince the firſt had been a practice not unuſual in England, and wat never 
any where ſubjecded to a higher penalty than a reſignation of one of the ſees; the 
ſecond was a pure ceremonial: enen erer ons u -g 
ficiated; and his acts were never reſcinded, all the prelates of the church, eſpe 
cially thoſe who lay at a diſtance, were very excuſable for making their applica- 
tions to him. Stigand's ruin, however, was reſolved on, and was' proſecuted 
with: great ſeverity, The legete degraded him from his dignity, and the King 
confiſcated his» eſtate, and caſt him into priſon, here he continued, in great po- 
verty and want, during the remainder of his life. Like rigour was exerciſed againſt 
the. other Englith prelates :, Ageltic, biſhop of Saleſeys and Agelmare, of Elm- 
ham, were depoſed hy the legate, . and. impriſoned by the King 1. Many conſi- 
derable abhots: ſhared. the. @me ſate l.  Egelwin, biſhop: of Durham, fled the 
Kingdom 5: Wulſtan,, of Worceſter, a man of an inoffenlive character, was che 
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r. Wigorn. p. 66. + Hoveden, P. 453. Dieus, p, 48s. | Loyghion, p. 2345: 
Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 5, 6: Ypod. Nruſt. p. 438. 
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— eſexpul/ 4h" general proferiptes'5; wid remand in 
-of his dignity.  'Aldred, archbiſhop of York, who had ſet the crown 
| on William's head, bad died a little before of ſorrow and vexation, and had left 


1070. 


his malediction to that prince, on account of the breach of his coronation-onth, 


n eee we i ge e eee treat his 


Engliſh ſubjecte . 

Ir was a fixed wein l dt reigns; as ne ſome of the ſubſequent, that 
no native of the iſland ſhould ever be advanced to any dignity, eccleſiaſtical, ci- 
vil, or military i 1 and the King therefore, upon Stigand's depoſition, promoted 
Lanfranc, a Milaneſe monk, celebrated for his learning and piety, to the vacant 


ſee J. This prelate was very rigid in defending the prerogatives of his ſtation, 


and after a long proceſs before the Pope, he-obliged Thomas, a Norman monk, 


 who'had been appointed to tho ſee of York, to acknowledge the primacy of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury g. Where ambition can be ſo happy as to cover its 


attempts, even to the perſon himſelf, under the appearance of principle, it is the 


moſt incurable and inflexible of all human paſſſons. Hence Lanfranc's zeal to 
promote the intereſts of the papacy, by "which he himſelf augmented his own au- 


_ thority,. was indefatigable 3 and met with proportionable ſucceſs. The devoted: 


attachment to Rome-continually increaſed in-Eogland 4 and being favoured by 
the ſentiments: of the conquerors; as well as by the-monaſtic eſtabliſhments: for- 
merly introduced hy Eured, and ſettied by Edgar, it ſoon reached the ſame 
height, at which, during ſome time, it had ſtood in France apd Italy f. It fl 
n went much fam her ; being favoured/by that very remote fituation, which 
had at firſt obſtructed irs progreſs 3 and being leſs checked by knowledge arid a 
| | Kberal-education, » Ws 7 raging Aung apc, the ionrhera-evun-- 
wies. — 

* Brompton relats, that Waits ws al deprived bythe ods but refuſing to deliver ki paſ- 
toral Raf and ring to any but the perſon from whom he firſt received it, he went immediately to 
— tomb, and Rack the Ralf ſo deeply into the fone, that none but himſelf was able to pull it 

out: Upon which he was allowed to keep his biſhoprie. F 
| 66  ſperimen of the ente ce. e 
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ve „ . nen Wige,p. 936. Sim. Dun, p. 208 Diems | 
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introduced by this prince had an immediate tendeney to ſeparate. 


cel in that foreign dialect. 


| foreign dominions, long annexed to the crown, of England, proceeded that great 
mixture of French, which is at preſent to be found in the Engliſh tongue, and 
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Tux prevalencę of this ſuperſtitious; ſpirit became very dangerous to ſome of 
William's ſueceſſors, and very incommodious to moſt of chemi. but the arbitrary 
Power of this. King over the Engliſh, aud his extenſive authority oyer the for 


reigners, kept him from feeling any preſent inconvenieneies from it. He retainr 
ed the church in great ſubjection, as well as his lay ſubjects z and would allow 


none, of whatever character, to · diſpute his ſovereign will and pleaſure, He pro- 
hibited his ſubjects to acknowledge any one for Pope whom he himſelf had not 
previouſly received : He required, that all the eccleſiaſtical canons, voted in any 
ſynod, ſhould firſt be laid before him, and be ' ratified: by his authority: Even 
bulls or letters from Rome, beſore they were produced, muſt receive the ſame 


ſanction: And none of his miniſters or barons, whatever offences they were 
guilty, of, muſt be ſubjected to ſpiritual -cenſures,- till he himſelf, had given bis 
conſent to their excommunication . 


Theſe regulations were worthy of a ſove- 
reign, and kept united the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers, which * ;praneipics 


* ah - "oF" 
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Bur the Engliſh had the cruel mortification to find, that their King's . | 


oem acquired or however extended, was all employed to their oppreſſion ; and 


that the ſcheme of their ſubjection, attended with every circumſtance of inſult and 


' indignity , was deliberately formed by the prince, and wantonly proſecuted by 


his followers 1. William had even entertained the difficult project of totally abo- 
liſhing the Engliſh language; and, for that purpoſe, he ordered, that in all the 


ſchools throughout the kingdom, the youth ſhould be inſtructed in the French 


tongue, a practice which was continued from cuſtom till after the reign of Ed- 


ward III. and was never indeed totally diſcontinued in England. The pleadings 
in the ſupreme courts of judicature were in French I: The deeds were often 


drawn in the ſame language: The laws were compoſed in that idiom : NO 
other tongue was uſed at court: It became the language of all faſhionable ſocie- 
ties; and the Engliſh themſelves, aſhamed of their o country, affected to ex- 
From this attention of William. and from the great 


which compoſes the greateſt and beſt part of our language. But amidſt theſe en- 


deavours to depreſs the Engliſh nation, the King, ved by the remonſtrantes 


of ſome of his Prelates, and by the earneſt deſnes of the. Res reſtared a few 


1 Eadmer, 86 ry Iogulf, 5. 71. 
36 Edw. III, cap. 15. Selden, Spicileg. ad Eadmer, p. IT, Forteſ, 4 lang. de * Angl; 
cap. 48. 1 9 p. 71, wah Chron, Rothom. A. D. 106, A 


+ Order. Vital. p. 523- 4. Hunt, p. 370. 
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 lawnin Wilkins, which paſs under the name of Edward, are plainly a 
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of the hes e King dende; which,/ e ſeemingly of no great conſequence 
towards the proceftion of general liberty, gave, r 
memorial of er e en mark of 


We e r ee 3 1 ENNIO 5 ip 1 
Tun ſitustion of the: er en we, nod Ben — 


Tho they bad retained their 
reQtion of their countrymen, they had not gaitied' 

found themſelves Expoſed to the maligriry of the couttiers, who"envied them on 
account of their opulence and » and at the ſame time involved them in 


| that general conrem T "which they bore che Englith. Senfible that they had en- 


theit dignity, and could not even hope to remain long in fafety ; they 
nined, tho” too 16/riſn\the fine hazard wich thetr eountrythen 4 3 and 
an la- 
ſutrection, Motcar took ſhelter in the Ille of Ely with the brave Hereward, who, 


ſecured by the wenge eee place, ftilf defended himſelf againſt” 


only to accelerate the ruin of the few 
eee 

endeavours to fabdue the Iſle of Ely; 
and having e it with flat · bottomed boats, and made a cauſeway thro* 
che moraſſes for the extent of two miles, he obliged the rebels to ſurfender at 
Hereward alone forced his way, ſword in hand, thro? the enemy; 
and ſtill continued his haſtiliies by ſea, againſt the Normans, till at laſt alin 
liam, charmed with his hravery, received kim into favour, and relt reſtored) him 


| in lis can. . Earl Morcar, and Egelwin, biſhop of Durham, who had, joined 


et a Ra Ara 


ene ompton, p. g82. ne p. 2355: 'Hoveded, p. boo.” | 

4 VIS kent ies of ee Abe Rakes ani eee 
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Thoſe jo be ſound in Ingulf are genuine; but fo imperkeR, i chats fa 
vourable & the ſabjelt, that we fee no great reaſon for comtending for them fo vehemendy, fe is 
probable, that the Englifh meant che c low, 2s it prevailed during che reige of Edward ; which 
we way conjefture to have been more indulgent to liberty than „. . * 
material articles of it were comprebended i Magna Charta. = 

t Sim. Dun. p. 203. Brompton, p. e 
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Cigar, Rnemente. Edeip, attempting d, an Betriyed! 
by one of ks Followers; and way —5 — df wma wma ries ; 
afi&ioh'of the Engliſh, and even to chat of Willkimy who palcb d) tribute of ge- 
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taken in the Iſle nenne 
1 as monuments when Are. ti fy. 
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nerous tears to the memory of this gallant and beautiful youth. % eee 
r 


T gomplere, oy e 
ſeif, deſpairing of ſucceſs, and weary. of a Fugitive f 
and receiying, a, handſome allowance, was -perinigted. to liye_in Eo 
leſted I. But theſe acts of generality, towards the leaders were diſgrace 
by — the Ter alot N dere 2 
be lopt off, and ibe eyes to be put out, of die prijqgers, hoch. he þa 
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Tux province © of Maine in nee had, by the' will er Herbert, "th 
vg under. the dominion of Vitliam 1155 Wo fore ki | colic 


land; but the inhabitants, "difla hk ed with the” Norman governitient,” add ins. 
gated by E ulk, count of 155 15 had ne pretenſions to the ſucceſſion, had 


khe magiftrares, whorn the King tad p 


riſen 1 in rebellion, and expel 


them. The full ſettiement'of England now” " afforded hitm'Ieifurt to — this 


Tj Aut on his authority ; 955 but holy Sig to remove his Norman forces from 


his inan be barried oyer derable army, toinpoſed almoſt — "of 
Are and eee fome "troops levied in Normandy, he ente 


ed the revolted province. * The Englih age ambitious of diſtinguiſhing 


themſclves on this occaſion, and of recovering 
had long been national among them; but which 


t. character of valour, which 


their zeal and activity, te recover the "confidence" of their ſovereign, as their 
anceſtors bad formerly, by Nuke theans,” f 


milicary conduct, nee ſuch brave e eee Wo 
* Flor. Wis. p. 17. Sim. Don. 1 Om dee oe e de Cher + 
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+ Order. Vital. p. 521. Chron, Abb. te. a , 75 
t Chron. de Mailr, p. 160. n p. 44. 


ZBurgo, p. 48. M. Paris, p. 5. „ 1 85 75 ae e 
j Chron. de Mailr. p. 160. Malmeſ. p. 103., Hovede p- 483. N wy u. 
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miſcrable_condigion.thra' the 


| late eaſy ſUbjection under 
the Normans bad fomewhar degraded: and obſcured. Perhaps too they hoped, 


ec the affections of Canute z und to 
conquer his javeterate. prejudices in Favour of his. own couötrymen. "The Ring' 


* 
£ 


a? 


_ nobles ; and even Roger, — Hrs e and e e eme ebe 


two earls, diſguſted with the denial of their requeſt, and dreading William's re- 


commmiferate his imperious” bebaviour to had barons of the . nobleſt birth 3, and 


. Mal. 880. Flor. wig. LL oj Dice, p. 466. 


N and im. Glo, jn verd. Bee, TVET 4 
e 11 5 Hunt. p. 369. er R 22 BL 
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7 7; * 5 Eagtnd:wel/yrendy' Me. 1074- 
turbed s und that too 6/ "thoſe; —— who dwed every thing 00 . 
King's bounty, and who were che ſcle object of his friendſhip and regard. The of the Nor- 
chieftains, who had engaged with che duke of Normnandy in- che conqueſt of Engs *** barons. 
land; were endowed wich the moſt independant ſpirit ; and tho! they obeyed = 
their leader in the field, they would have regarded with. diſdain the-richeſt acqui- 
ſitions, had they been required, in return, to ſubmit, in their civil government, 
to the arbitrary will of one man. But the imperious character of William; en- 
couraged by his abſolute dominion over the Engliſn, and often impelled by the 
necefiſty of his affairs, had prompted him to ſtreteh his authotity over the-Nor- . 
mans themſelves, he nos — vietorious people could * 
thoſe baughry 


eaſſly bear. The diſcongents 


King's chief favourite, was ſtrongly infected by them. This nobleman, intend - 

ing to matry his ſiſter to Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk, bad though it his 

duty to inform che King af his purpoſe, pd to-delice the royal conſent ; bue 
wich a refuſal, he proteeded nevertheleſa to finiſh the 'nuptials; and aſ· 

ſembled all his friends, and thoſe of Quader, to attend the ſolemnity o. The 1 


ſentment for their diſobedience, here Prepared matters for a revolt and during 
the gaiety of the feſtival, while the company was heated with wine, they opened 
the deſign to their gueſts; Tbey inveighed/againſt the artitrary conduct of tbe 
Ring : dis tyranny towards the 'Eagliſh,':whom: they affected on this occaſion to 


his apparent intention of redyfing. the victors and tha vnnquiſbed to a like igno · 
minious ſervitude f. Amidſt their complaints, the indignity of ſubmitting to a 
baſtard | was not forgot ; Abe certain proſpect of ſucceſs. in a revolt; by the aſ- 


b ſtanee of the Danes and the diſcontented -Engliſh, was inſiſted on ; and the 


whole eompany, inſiamed: wich the ſame. ſentiments, and warmed by the jollity of 
the entertainment; entered, by u ſolemn entzagement, into the deſign of ſhaking 
off the royal mihority b. Even e Walcheof, cho was preſent, inconſide · 


dn, p. 954. 1 91 a 
+ Order, Vital. p. 534. M. Paris, . e IS a a6 | 
t Wit — athim ed of W bak, dar b e afſimed the ti 


| embmerd-ity. while the fumes-of the kiquor 3 
vented him from-refleQing on the conſeq 


m Willem, retined into 
Scotland, where he received the earidom of Dunbar from the-bouaty of Mal- 


carl uf Northumberland, having. on ſome nem 


colm z Walkheof was appointed his ſucceſivr in that important command, and | 
 ſecmed/Aill: to poſſeſs the confidence and friendſhip of his ſovereign 4. But as 
| he was 4 thun of generous 


| _ che Tyranny! 


priticiples, and loed his country,, it is probable, that 

exerciſed over the Engliſh lay heavy upon his. mind, and deſtrayed 
Alb me ftiefaftion which. he could reap from his owe grandeur and ad v,, ent. 
When a proſpe&; therefore, was opened of rieving cheir liberty, be haſtily 


darons was not likely w prove. ſucgeſeful -againſt te eſtabliſhed power of Wu. 
liam 4 ot if it did, that the Navety, of the Engliſh, inſtead of being alleviated. by 
chat event, would become more gtie vous, under « mulcityde of foreign 


factious and ambitious, whoſe union or diſcord would be equally oppreſſiue to the 
people. Tormented with theſe reflections, be opened his mind to his wiſe, Judith, 


| +, his cool: judgment returned, e chk Hr ee ere 


| of whoſe fidelity he entertained no fuſpicios, but who, having ſecretly Gxed her 
 affeAions on anorher, took (this: \oppertdniry 


© kuſdaid, She conveyed lineltigence of the tonipiracy te the King, ond aggravacett 


of raiding: her cafy and credulous 


every drcumftance, which, the bilieved, would tend to enrage bim againſt Wal- 
theof, and render him abſolutely implacable l. Nignowhile, the Karl, fill un- 


ſariafied wich regard to the part whick he ſhould üct, diſcovered the ſecret in 
| cbnfelſion 5 to Lanfrant, va whoſe probity' and judgment be bad a great e. 
Hance 3 and was perſuaded by the-prelate,: chat he owed no fidelity. to thaſe re- 


bellious batons, who had by ſurpriſe gained his oonſent to a crime that bis firſt | 


duty was to his ſovereign and beneſaQr, bis next to himſelf and bis family. 3 and 


chat if he ſeized not the opportunity of making atonement for his guilt, by re- 
veallag it, the temerity of the conſpirators was ſo great, that they would gs 
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WILLIAM 222 oe nnen tg 


we other perl the woo of acquiring the merk of essere 1: Waltheof, 
convinced by cheſe Went over to Normandy i but, the he was 

well-received” by the King; and thanked for his fidelity, the uvevune previouſly 
 conebyed by Judith bad fork grep a William's mind, and cifiroped all the 
ene eee by: ©2405-6646: * [9 350k ni h yau | ; 
"Tax con err 
3 ee e ee aa they few" to aritis,''before heir ſebemes 
| ripe for 'cxecution, add before the arrivat"of the Daties, — 
| Ur eve, Tee eam er Hereot# uus Green bf Water de Lacy 
baren im thoſe parts, who, fupported" b we billiop uf Worceſter” and 
the bor of Eveſham, raiſed" ſome forces, and prevented" the ear} from paſſing 


* ent of their” treaſon "The Gail kfinſelf ehdtped to Norwich,” hence to 
f Besten here the Danith Get, whs had made an unfbereftful attempt upon 
the conlt of Englant J. . r ge 8 N 
 federates' were Tepprefied, 
Ralptr tetired in nodes Manny, where | A 
-F . . d e . „r 


"al 5 marin, ID ader,, . was 
| only condemned to a forteiture, of „ 20d in impriſonaeat during the | 
a King's gene. ' The King ſeemed, even. diſpoſed to remiv this laſt part of. the 
_ pupiſhan b bad, 


3 a freſh. infolonee, provoked him to reader his 
Bux Walt. Wa fa 


1 one 
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wich ſo / mueb bumanity. tho! his gatilts,-whighowas always. much fi that 
- »of the bther conſpifargrs, was atoned for by avery;early-repehtance and return to 
his- kur. +: William; inftigatediby his nieces as well as bylhis rapacious courtiers, 5 
* ſor ſo rich a forfeiture, ordered im to be tried. condemned, and 
executed . Tbe Engliſh, who conſidered this nobleman 'as the: laſt reſource of 
their.nation;.grievoully lamented: his fate, ani fancied that re wrought 
by his xeliques, as a teſtimony of his innocence and  ſanRity +, - Th 
 Jugich,. falling ſoon after under the King's. diſpleaſure, was 755 by: All he 
wrld, and paſſed che reſt of her life; incontewpr, remorſe, and miſeryſ. 
Noruixo remained to complete William's: ſatisfaction but the puniſhment of 


Ralph de Guader s end he haftened over to Nermandy, in order to gratif/ his 


1076. 


* Diſpmmabon 3 up "po! wers and pretenſio 
inveſtitures. each 


vengeance on chat criminal, Hut tho! the conteſt ſeemed. very uncqual betrugen 
chat nobleman, and the King of Eugland, Ralph was ſo well defended, both by 
che earl of Bricanoy and the King of France, that William, after beſieqing him 
for ſome time in Dol, was obliged to abandan; che enterpfize,” and malte with 
thoſe powerful princes a peace, in which Ralph bimſelf was included j. Eng- 
lang, during his abſence, remained. in tranquillity z7; and nothing remarkable oc- 


curred, except two eccleſiaſtical ſynods, which, were, ſummoned, one at London, 


another: at Wiacheſter. Joy i ſormer, the. ppecedeney among the.epiſcopal. ſees | 


way ond, and che ſeat of ſom of them was. removed from fea went: | 
conſiderate town within diocaſe 5. We ITO 0 e 
nels of ſome more importance. _ „ r 


+ 
it vt: © 


Tu induſtry 8 e the g. with Aten g bees 
080 ſo many ages of ignorante ; wh 

loyed every fraud for advancing purpoſes of imaginary N 
and e ane which might turn to the advantage of his = 
he himſelf could not expect ever to reap any benefit from them. All this im- 
menſe ſtore of ſpiritual and civil authority was ho devolved on Gregory VII. of 
the name of Hildebrand, the moſt enterprizing. pontiff who bad evet filled that 0 
- chair, and the leaſt reſttained by fear, dewency: or moderation. Not contented 
with ſhaking off the yoke of the Emperors, who, had hitherta exerciſed the power 
of appointing the Pope on every vacaney, or atleaſt of ratifying his election; he 
vadamsen the Fe 61nd of wor we mms hy-encleſiaſtica from'the civil 
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l "of Bil uh Weeds ei iſtghries; dag 2nd de- Pete Swe 
The, fovertigns, "who had long cxertiſed' tilt power," and who” Had"utramed it, 


not by *encroachments ' on the * bur o "thie people,” ro whom it driginally 


= belonged F, made. great, oppoſition to this claim of the court" of Rome; and 


Henry 85 the preſent Emperor, efendec "the prerogitive'of dis crown with a 
1 — 8 „ which the feudal inftitutibfs left the ſovereign the pl of beſtowing, 


made he prerogative of of conferring the paſtoral ring and ſtaff Re Wa e 
jewel of the royal dia lem ; eſpecially as the getierit ignorante bf the uge beſtowed 


| a . on the eccleſiaſtical offices, even beyond the great extent of power and | 


which belonged to them. . Superſtition, the child-of ignorance,” invelt- 
| ans an 1 5 1 almoſt Eo nb and. ay Ao 4 — the title” 


poral p 
violent convullions, and the 18 and Emperor ror 1 ALY wat HR 
each other, . Gregory of excdnithunication 


againſt Henry and his adherents, to pronounce. him gre depoſed, to' free | 


his ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance z and inſtead of ſhocking mankind with 
this groſs ehcroathment on the civil authari *t; ke found the Rypid people ready 
to PrP his moſt exorbitant * 4. 0 | miniſter, ſervagt, or vaſlal of 
the Emperor, who received any covered” 

of principle 3 "and even the mother of Gi monarch, "forgerting alf the ties of m- 
ture, was ſeduced to countenance the inſbfence of bis enemies. Princes them- 
ſelves, unarrentive to the pernicious confequences of theſe” papal claims, employ- 
ed them for their, prefevt” purpoſes; und "the cotitfoverly, into every 
city of Traly, engendered the parties'of Guelf and Ghibbelin ;"the' moſt durable 
and inveterate factlons that ever aroſe from the mixture of umbition und ſuper- 


ſtition. Beſides numberleſs aſſaſſinatious, tumults, und convolfions,” to which 


they gave riſe, it is computed that the quarrel betuſtoned no leſt than fixry bat- 
tles in the reign of Henry IV. and eighteen in that — Henry V. 
when the claims of the ſovereign pontiff inally prevailed os tet nes 


* Eugen 5. le 4. r 
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+Borithe hold. rt of Gregory4 pot diſmayed with the vigorous oppoſition, 
which he met with. from, the Emperor, extended his uſurpations all oer Europe; 
and well knowing the nature of mankind, whoſe aſtoniſhment ever _inclines them 


to yield to the moſt impudent pretenſicaa, he ſeemed determined to (et no bounds 
to the ſpititusl, or rathemtemporal monarchy, which he had undertaken 1 to ere. 


Fi the: ſcarence. of excommunication againſt Niceph operas | 
the Eaſt: Robert Guiſcard, the adventurous Norman, who ha oe 
inion of Naples, was attacked hy the ſame dangerous w Weapon ; K 


Locle. King af Poland, from the rank of King; and ev ven deprived elend 
af the title of a 
the ſame rigour, which. be had. employed againſt the Emperor * : He pret 
co the entire property. and dominion. of Spein; and he ſhared. it out am 


: He,attempted to treat Philip, King of France, with | 


adventurers, who i undertook to conque it from the Saracens, and tw hold"it in © 
caſlalage of cha for of Rome f; Eve z the Chriſtian bilkops, oa hot nil he 
relied in ſubduing the tem inces, ſaw that he was determined to reduce 


them to ſervitude z and by aſſuming the whole legiſlative and Jjudiciat power of 
che church, to concenter all authority in the forereign pontiff f. | 
Wigan, the Conqueror, the moſt potent, the moſt haughty, "and'the wok Ro 
vigorous Prince in Europe, was 06 amidft' all bis ſplendid ſücceftes 
from the 1 oof this Patent 0 1 $a | | y wrote hin a let 
ag hom why akon. 


I} place aug eb he neither had I ts Ty 


_—_ nor uns ir in the Jeaſt his purpoſe to impaſe that ſervitude on his ; 
And the better to:ſhow Gregory. bis independance, be refuſed, notwith- 


| rave the frequene complaints af che Fope, the Engliſh, biſhops liberty to at: 


cend a general council, which char ponciff had ſummoned againſt his enemies. 

Bur tho'-the King ſhowed this vigour in ſupporting the royal dignity, he was 
infected with the general ſuperſtison of che age, and he did not diſcover the am- 
bitious ſcope eee eee. eee 


* Epiſt. Greg, NI. eig. 93, 35. Lb. 3. a; C.. 35 fy 
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| were, jatroduced.. or promoted by the Roman poixiff,. Gregory, while he was Chap. IV. 
throwing all, Europe into combuſtion by his violence and impoſtuxes, affected an . 
anxious care for the . purity of manners z and even the chaſte pleaſutes of the 
marriage-bed were inconſiſtent, in his opinion, with the ſanctity of the ſacerdotal 
character. He had iſſued a decree prohibiting the marriage of prieſts, excom- 
municating all clergymen who retained their wives, declaring all ſuch unlawful 
commerce to be fornication, and rendering it criminal in the laity to attend di: 
vine worſhip when ſuch profane prieſts officiated at the altar *. This point was 
a great object in the politics of the | Romiſh court z and ir We" them infigitely - 
more pains, to eſtabliſh it, than the propagation of any ſpeculative abſurdity, 
which they had ever attempted to introduce. Many ſynods were ſummoned in 
different parts of Europe, before it was finally ſettled ; and it was there con- 
ſtantly remarked, that the younger clergymen complicd chearfully with the Pope's 
decrees in this particular, and that eee reluctance appeared in thoſe wha were 
more advanced in years: An event ſo little conformable to men 's firſt expectations, 
that it could not fail to be gloſſed on, even in that blind and ſuperſtitious age. 
William allowed the Pape's legate to aſſemble, in his abſence, a ſynod at Wioche- 
er, in order to ſettle the celibacy of the clergy 3 but the church of England could = 
pat yet be carried the whole length expected: and the ſod was content with de- 
creeinge. that the biſhops ſhould. not rhenceforth ordain. any prieſts or deacoos 
_ without exaRing from them a promiſe of celibacy z but that none, except thoſe 
who belonged to OKs or cathedral churches, ſhould be * to . 
How their Wives. 
Tas King paſſed: ſome years. in i Normandy 3. but bis long 1 hare Wes kern of 
nor entirely owing to his. declared, preference of that dutchy: His preſence was prince Robert. 
alſo neceſſary for compoling thoſe diſturbances, -which had ariſen in that favourite | 
territory, and which had even originally proceeded” from his own family. Robert, 
his eldeſt ſon, Girnamed Gambaron. or Courthoſe, from his ſhort legs, Was a. 
prince, who inhetited all the bravery of bis family and nation; but without ot 
policy and diflimulation, by. which his father was ſo moch diſtioguiſhed ; and 
. which, no leſs. than bis military valor, had. contributed to bis great ſucceſſes. | 
Greedy of fame, impatient of contradiction, without reſerve. in his frieadſbips, 
declared | in his entnities, this prince could endure no controul even from his im- 
perious father, and openly aſpired to that independance, to which his temper, as 
well as ſome circumſtances in his fitustian, Rrrongly invited bim t. When Wil- 
liam firſt received the ſubmiſſions of the province of Maine, he bad promiſed the 
* Hoveden, p. 455. 487. Flor. Wigora. p« 638. Spell. Concil. fol, 19+ 4D Lag 
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re he undertook" abit 
pedition againſt England, he had, on the application of the French court, decla- 


inhabitants that Robert ſhould be their prince; wk! nn 


- . red him his ſucceſſor in Non and had obliged the barons of that dutchy to 


do him homage as their future ſovereign. By this artifice, he had endeavoured to 


- appeaſe the jealouſy of his neighbours, as affording them a proſpect of ſeparating 


England from his dominions on the continent; but when Robert dematided of 
him the execution of theſe engagements, he gave him an abfolute refufal, and told 


| him, according to the homely ſaying, that he never intended to throw off his 


cloaths, till he went to bed. Robert openly declared his diſcontent; and Was 


ſuſpected of ſecretly inſtigating the King of France and the earl of Brittany to 


the oppoſition which they made to William, and which had formerly fruſtrated 


his attempts upon the town of Dol. And as the quarrel till augmented, Ro- 
bert proceeded to entertain a ſtrong jealouſy of his two ſurviving brothers, William 
and Henry, (for Richard was killed in hunting by a ſtag) who, by greater ſub- 


miſſion and complaiſance, had acquired the affections of their father. In this 


diſpoſition, the greateſt trifle ſufficed to produce a rupture between them. 


Tux three, princes, reſiding with their father in the caftle of “Aigle in Nor- 


mandy, were one day engaged in ſport together; and after much frolic, the two 


younger took it in their head to throw over fome water on Robert as he paſſed 
thro? the court on leaving their apartment ; a paſtime which he would naturally 
have regarded as innocent, had it not been for the ſuggeſtions of Alberic de 
Grentmeſnil, ſon of that Hugh de Grentmeſnit, whom William had formerly 


deprived of his fortunes, when that baron deſerted him during his greateſt diffi- 


culties in England. This young nobleman, "mindful of the injury, perſuaded 
the prince, that this aftion was meant as a public affront, which it behoved him 
in honour to reſent; and the choleric Robert, drawing his ſword, ran up ſtairs, 
with an intention of taking revenge on his brothers k. The whole caſtle was full 
of tumult, which the King himſelf, who haſtened from his apartment, found 
ſome difficulty to appeaſe. But he could by no means appeaſe the reſentment of 
his eldeſt ſon, who, complaining of his partiality, and fancying that no proper 
atonement had been made him for the inſult, left the court that very evening, 
and haſtened to Roden, with an intention of ſeizing the citadel of that place |. 


| But being diſappointed in this view by the precaution and vigilance of Roger de 


Ivery, the governor, he fled to Hugh de Neufchatel, a powerful Norman ba- 
ron, who gave him protectiön in his caſtles; and he openly levied war againſt 


bis father $. Lond een ec t en prince, eee in anden, | 
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engaged all the young nobility of Normandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and 


Brictantiy, to take part with him; and it was ſuſpected, that Matilda, his mo- 
ther, whoſe favourite he was, ſupported him in his rebellion by ſecret remittances. 


| of panes and by the encouragement, which ſhe gave his partizans. 


ALL the bereditary provinces of William, as well as his family, were wa 
ſeveral years thrown. into convulfion by this war ; and he was at laſt obliged to 


have recourſe to England, where that ſpecies of military government, which he 
had eſtabliſhed, gave him greater authority than the antient feudal inſtitutions 
permitted him to exerciſe in Normandy. He called over an army of Engliſh 
under his antient captains, who ſoon expelled Robert and his adherents from their 


retreats, and reſtored the ſovereign's authority in all his dominions. The young 


prince was obliged to take ſhelter in the caſtle of Gerberoy in the Beauvoiſis, 


which the King of France, who ſecretly fomented all theſe diſcords, had pro - 
vided for him. In this fortreſs he was cloſely beſieged by his father, againſt whom, 


Chap. v. > 
1076. 


1079. 


having a ſtrong garriſon, he made a gallant defence. There paſt under the walls 


of this place many. rencounters, which reſembled more the ſingle combats of chi- 
valry, than the military actions of armies ; but one of them was remarkable for 
its circumſtances/and its event. Robert happened to encounter with the King, 


who was.concealed by his helmet; and both being valiant, a fierce combat en- 
ſued, till at laſt the young prince. wounded his father in the arm, and threw him 
from his horſe. \ Calling for aſſiſtance, his voice diſcovered him to his ſonz who 


ſtruck with remorſe for his paſt crime, and aſtoniſhed with the apprehenſions 


of one much greater, which he had ſo nearly incurred, inſtantly threw himſelf at 


his father's. feet, craved pardon for his offences, and offered to purchaſe forgive- 


neſs by any atonement *. The reſentment, harboured by William, was ſo invete- 


rate, that he did not immediately correſpond | to this dutiful ſubmiſſion of his 


ſon with like tenderneſs; but giving him his malediction, departed for his 
own camp, on Robert's horſe, which that prince had aſſiſted him to mount +. 
He ſoon after raiſed the ſiege, and marched with his army to Normandy z where 
the interpoſition of the Queen and other common friends brought about a recon- 
cilement, which was probably not a little forwarded 'by the generoſity of the 
ſon's behaviour in this action, and by the returning ſenſe of his paſt miſconduct. 


The King ſeemed ſo fully appeaſed, that he even carried over Robert with him 


into England; where be intruſted him to repel an inroad of Malcolm King of 


„ Malmeſ. p. 106. H. Hunt. p. 369. Hoveden, p. 47 Flor. Wig. p. 639. Sim. Dun. 
p. 210. Diceto, p. 487. | Knyghton, p. 2351. Alur. Beverl. p. 135. 


4% ets Hovedes, p. 437. II. Paris, p. 7. Ypod. Neutt, 5. 439. UNE 
C6 S:- Scots, 
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Scots, and to retaliate by a like inroad into that country. The Englith ptinee 
. . was ſucceſsful, and obliged the enemy to make ſubmiſſions. The Welſh, un- 


able to refiſt William's power, were, about the ſame time, neceffitated-to make 


1081. 


Domeſday- 
book 


„ — 


ſatisſaction for their . e and n. n nn to a fall weni- 


= try | in this and. - 


Tn ſtate of alt gave wWilkam leiſure 1. CHE ad Bald an . 
which proves his great and extenſive genius, and does honour to his memory: 
It was a general ſurvey of all the lands in the kingdom, their extent in each diſ- 
tric, their proprietors, tenures, value z: the quantity: of meadow, paſture, wood. 
and arable land, which they contained; and in ſome counties the number of 


tenants, cottagers, and ſlaves of all denominations, who lived upon them. He 


appointed commiſſioners for this purpoſe, who entered every particular in their 
regiſter by the verdict of juries 3 and after a labour of ſix years (for the work was- 
ſo long in finiſhing) brought him an exact account of all the landed property of 


his kingdom T. This monument, called Domeſday- book, the moſt valuable 


piece of antiquity, poſſeſſed by any nation, is till. preſerved in the Exchequer ;. 
and tho? only ſome extracts of it have hitherto been publiſhed, it ſerves to illuſtrate 
ro us in many particulars the antient ſtate of England. The great Alfred had: 


_ finiſhed a like ſurvey of the kingdom in his time, which was long kept at Win- 


cheſter, and which probably ſerved as a model to William in this undertaking r. 


Taz King was naturally. a great cconomiſt; and tho' no prince had ever 


been ſo bountiful- to his officers and ſervants, it was inerely becauſe he had ren - 
dered himſelf univerfal proprietor of England, and had a whole kingdom to be- 


ftow. He reſerved a very ample revenue for the crown; and in the general dif- 
tribution of land among his followers, he kept poſſeſſion of no leſ than 1422 
manors in different parts of England g, which paid him rent either in money, 
or in corn, cattle, and the uſual produce of the land. An antient hiſtorian 
computes, that his annual fixed income, beſides eſcheats, fines, reliefs, and other 
caſual profits to a great value, amounted to near 400,000 pounds a year 83 2 
ſum, which, if all circumſtances- be actended to, Ir 1 wholly incredible. 


| ®/Ohton: Sex. p. 184. M. Weſt. p. 6. 5 
1 Chron. Sax. p. 190. Ingulf, p. 79. Chron: T. Wykes, p. 58 ee 1 


n p.460, M. Weſt, p. 229. Flor, Wigorn: p. 641. Chron... Abb. St. Petri de Burgo, p. 51. M. 


Paris, p. 8. The three northern counties, Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland; were 


not comprehended in this ſurvey I ſuppoſe becauſe of their wild, uncultivated ſituation. 


— 


t Ingolf, p. 8. | Weſt's enquiry into the manner of creating peers, p. 244. 
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& pound in that age, as we have before obſerved, contained three times the 
of filver that it does ar preſent 3 and the ſame weight of ſilver, 83 


bable computation, would purehaſe ten times more of the neceffaries of life, tho 
not in the ſame proportion of the finer manufactures. This revenue, therefore, 


on 


= if of Willizmwouks be equivalent to at leaſt nine or ten millions at preſent ; and as 


that prince had neither fleet nor army to ſupport, the former being only a cafual 


expence, and the latter maintained, without any charge to him, by his military - 


vaſlals, we muſt thenee conclude, that no emperor or prince; in any age or nation, 
was ever to be compared to the Conqueror in opulente and riches.  Fhis leads us 
to ſuſpect a great miſtake in the compurarion of the Hi ſtorian ; tho?, if we conſider 
chat avarice is always imputed to William as one of his vices o, and that having 

by the ſword rendered himſelf maſter of all the lands in the kingdom, he would 
Rn we proportion for his own ſhare ; we can ſcarce 
be guilty of any error in aſſerting, that no King of England was ever ſo opulent, 
was fo able to ſupport by his revenue the ſplendor and magniſcence of a court, or 


could VCC ſervants and _ i 
rites . 5 


1 . ebe Wine ad wailiin wit tow orvitns, 1 


antient Saxons, was extremely addicted; and that was hunting: But this plea- reſt. 
ſure he indulged more at the expence of his unhappy ſubjecto, whoſe interefts he 

always diſregarded, than to tho loſs or diminution of his own revenue. Not con- 

tented with thoſe large foreſts, which the former Kings poſſeſſed in all parts of 
England ; he reſolved ro make © new foreſt near Wincheſter, the uſual place of 
| his refidence: Aud for that purpoſe, he laid waſte che country in Hampſhire for 

an extent of thirty miles, expelled the inhabitants from: their houſes, ſeized! their 
property, even demoliſhedichurches and coe ne, and made the ſufferers no com 
penſation for the injury t. At the ſame time, he enacted new laws, by which he 
prohibited all his ſubjects from hunting in any of his foreſts, and rendered the 
killing of a deer or boar, or even of à hare, was puniſhed with the loſs of the de- 
linquent's eyes i; and that at a time, when the n a man _ be _ | 
r paying a moderate fine or compoſition. | 

Tus tranſactions, recorded during the bade übe . be cen 
due dem debe ceuebe süss which concern the prince, than as national 


| 7 Sax. p. 188. 191. enn n * . *. „ 


B97 a. 
+ Fan reg · & politic, cap. 111 
t Malmef. p. 3. H, Hunt, 731. Anglia 1 vol. i. p. 


1 Chron. Sax. p. 191. H. Hunt. p. 371. 1. wa f. . 3 \Anglia Sacra, 
val. i. p. 258. | 
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. Anise 1 


brother, whom he had eas carl of Kene, od ie he bad ee with 2 


great ſhare of power during his whole reign “, had amaſſed immenſe riches; and 
agreeable to the uſual progreſs of human ien he began to regard his preſent ac- 
quiſitions but as a ſtep to farther grandeur. He had formed the chimerical pro- 
ject of buying the papacy-z and tho* Gregory, the Preſent Pope, was not of very 
advanced years, the prelate had confided ſo much in the predictions of an aſtro- 
loger, that he made certain account of the pontiff*s death, and of attaining, by 
his intrigues and money, that envied ſtate of greatneſs +. ' He reſolved, therefore, 
to tranſmit all his riches to Italy, and had perſuaded many conſiderable barons, 
and, among the reſt, Hugh ear} of Cheſter, to take the ſame courſe, in hopes, 
that when he ſhould mount the papal throne, he would beſtow on them more con- 
ſiderable eſtabliſhments in that country . The King, from whom all theſe! pro- 
jects had been carefully concealed, at laſt got intelligence of the deſign, and or- 
dered Odo to be arreſted. His officers, reſpecting the immunities, to which the 
eccleſiaſtics now pretended, ſcrupled to execute the command, till the King him- 
ſelf was obliged in perſon to ſeize him; and when Odo inſiſted that he was a pre- 


late, and exempt from all temporal juriſdiction, William replied, that he arreſted 5 


him, not as biſhop of Baieux, but as earl of Kent l. He was ſent priſoner into 
Normandy; and notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances and menaces ans ' Gregory, 95 


was ee in cuſtody during the on of this reign 8 


Auoruzn domeſtic event gave the King We more concern: 55 was the — 
of Matilda, his conſort, whom he tenderly loved, and for whom he had ever pre- 


ſerved the moſt ſincere friendſhip. Three years afterwards, he paſſed into Nor- 


1087. 


War with . 


France. 


mandy, and carried with him Edgar Atheling, to whom he very willingly granted 
permiſſion to make a pilgrimage into the holy land 4. He was detained on the 
continent by a miſunderſtanding, which broke out between him and the King of 
France, and which was occaſioned by inroads made into Normandy by ſome French 
barons on the frontiers . It was little in the power of princes at that time to re- 
rain their licentious nobility z but William ſuſpected, that theſe barons dared 
not to have provoked his indignation, had they not been aſſured of the counte- 


nance and protection of Philip. His diſpleaſure was increaſed by the account he 
received of ſome . which that nn, e out _ him: | 


Order. Vital. p. $22. Frag. de Gol. Cong. p. 29. 

+ Order. Vital. p. 646. Frag. de Gul. Cong. p. 29. . 

1 Idid. 5 {Ces e e W. Maalmel. p. 120. n 

5 Order. Vital. p. 647. H. Hunt. R 4 W. Malmel, p. * | 3 

— 55. „„ 
| 5 William, 
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© William, who was become corpulent,' had been detained in bed ſome time by 
ſickneſs ; upon Which Philip: expreſſed his ſurpriſe that his brother of England 


ſhould be fo long in being delivered of his great belly. The King ſent him 


Word, that, as ſoon as he was up, he would preſent ſo many lights. at Notre- 
dame, as would perhaps give little pleaſure to the King of France; alluding to 


 - the uſual praftice at that time of women after child-birth e. Immediately on his 


. recovery, he led an army into the L Iſie de France, and laid every thing waſte 
with fire and ſword: He took the town of Mante, which he reduced to aſhes +. 
But the progreſs of theſe hoſtilities was ſtopt by an accident, which ſoon after 
put an end to William's life. His horſe ſtarting: aſide of a ſudden, he bruiſed 
his belly on the pommel of his ſaddle t; and being in a bad habit of body, as 

well as ſome what advanced in years, he began to apprehend the conſequences, 
and ordered himſelf to be carried in a litter to the monaſtery of. St. Gervais» 


Finding his illneſs increaſe, and being ſenſible of the approach of death, he diſ- 


covered at laſt the vanity of all human grandeur, and was ſtruck with remorſe 
for thoſe horrible cruelties and violences, which, for the attainment and defence of 


it, he had committed during the courſe of his reign over England j. He en- 


deavoured to make compenſation by preſents to churches and monaſteries z and 


| he iſſued orders for the liberty of earl Morcar, Siward Bearne, and other Engliſh 
priſoners $. He was even prevailed on, tho? not without reluctance, to conſent, 


- with his dying breath, to the deliverance of his brother, Odo, againſt whom he 


- was extremely incenſed. He left. Normandy and Maine to his eldeſt ſon, Ro- 
dert: He wrote to Lanfranc, deſiring him to crown William King of England : 
He bequeathed to Henry nothing but the poſſeſſions of his mother, Matilda; 
dut foretold, that he would one day ſurpaſs both his brothers in power and opu- 


lence „. He expired in the ſixty· third year of his age, in the twenty-firſt of 9th Septemb. 
| Death 


F w princes have been more fortunate than this great monarch, or were bet- and character 
ter entitled to grandeur and proſperity, from the abilities and the vigour of mind — 


his reign over England, and in the fifty-fourth of that over Normandy. 


| enn A UNI Gn His you banc enn yet 


* Malmeſ. p. 12. M. Weſt. p. 230. M Paris, p. 9. Beats: he: Knyghton, p. 2353. 
Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 262. +» + Order. Vital. p. 65s. nn 

I Malmeſ. p. 112. M. Paris, p. 10. Enyghton, P. 2353. 

1 Frag, ge Gol. Conq, p. 29, 30, 31. 


$ Chron, de Maile, f. 161. Horeden, f. C. (Chron. Abb: es reer lern r. 5. Di- 


ceto, p. 498. 
+ Gul. Gemet. p. 292. Order, Vital. p. 659. Chron. de Maile. Pe 163, MalmeC, p. 112- 
. Hann p. 371. Hoveden, p. 460. M. Weit. p. 230. | | 
Order. Vital, p. 659. Gul. Neubr. p. 357. e 
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„ guided by FW TRE! His ambition, Which Was 


xorhitant, and lay little under 
che reſtraints of juſtice, and ſtill leſs undet tboſe of humanity, ever ſobmitted 
to the dictates of reaſon and ſound policy. Born in an age when the minds of 


men were intractabie and unacquainted with ſubmiſſion, he was yet able to direct 
them to his purpoſes; and partly from the aſcendant of his vehement character, 
partly from art and diſſimulation, to eſtabliſh an unlimited authority. Tbho' not 
Anfenfible to generoſity, he was hardened againſt compaſſioa; and he ſeemed equally 
oſtentatious and ambitious of eclat in his clemeney and in his ſeverity; The 
maxims of his adminiſtration were auſtere ; but might have been uſeful, had they 
been ſolely employed in preſerving order in an eſtabliſned government“: They 
Vore ill calculated for ſoftening the rigots, which, under the moſt gentle manage. 
ment, are inſeparable from conqueſt. His attempt againſt England was the Jait 


groat enterprize of the kind, which, during che courſe of ſeven hundred years, 
has fully ſucceeded in Europe ; and the greatneſs. of his genius broke thro' thaſe 
limits, which firſt the feuds! inſtitutions, then the refined policy ef princes, have 
red to the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſtendom. Tho? he rendered himſelf infinitelß 
odiqus to his Engliſn ſobjecta, he tranſmitted his power to his poſterity, and the 
chrone is ſtill falled-by-his defendants : A proof, that the foundations which he 
laid were firm and ſolid, and chat, -amidRt all his vialences, while he ſeemed only 


to gratify the preſent paſſion, he had ſtill an eye towards futurity. eee Lge; 


Sous writers have been deſirous of refuſing to this prince the title-of Con- 


4 veror; in the ſenſe in which it is commonly underſtood ; and on + pretence, that 


that word is ſometimes in old books applied to ſuch as make an acquiſition - of 
ny by any means, they ate willing o reje&t William's title, by right of 


Var, to the crown of England! It is needleſs to entet into a controyerſy, Which, 
by che terms of it, muſt neceſſarily degenerate into a diſpute of words. It ſuf- 


fices to ſay, that the duke of · Normandy's firſt invaſion of the iſland was boſtile ; 
that his ſubſequent adminiſtration was entirely ſupported by arms; that in the 


very frame of his laws he made a diſtinction between the Normans and Engliſb, 


to the advantage of the former'F ; that he gRed in every thing as abſolute maſter 
over the natives, whoſe intereſts and affections he totally diſregarded ;z and that if 


there was an interval when he aſſumed the appearance of a legal magiſtrate, the 
period was very ſhort, and was nothing but a temporary facrifice, which he, as 
Has been the caſe with moſt conquerors, was obliged to make of his inclination. 
to his preſent policy, Scarce any of thoſe revolutions, which, both in Hiſtory and 
in common language, have always been denominated conqueſts, appear equally No 


* KM. Web. p. 39 Anglia Sacra, ol l $+258, | . ren 
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1ent, or have been attended with ſo ſudden an — both of power and pro- 
. 7 8 The Roman ſtate, which ſpread its dominion over Europe, left the rights 


of i viduals, in a great meaſure, untouched ;. and thoſe civilized conquerors, 
while they made their own country the ſeat of empire, found, that they could 
draw moſt advantage from the ſubject provinces, by beſtowing on the natives the 
free enjoyment of their own laws and of their private poſſeſſions. The barba- 
rians, who ſubdued the Roman empire, tho they ſettled in the conquered coun- 


tries, yet being accuſtomed to a rude uncultivated life, found a ſmall part of the 


land ſufficient to ſupply all their wants; and they were not tempted to ſeize ex- 

tenſive poſſeſſions, which they neither knew how to cultivate nor employ. But 
the Normans, and other foreigners, who followed the ſtandard of William, while 
they made the vanquiſhed kingdom the ſeat of empire, were yet ſo far advanced 


in arts as to be acquainted with the advantages of a large property; and having 
totally ſubdued the natives, they pulhed the rights of conqueſt (very extenſive 


in the eyes of avarice and ambition, however narrow in thoſe of reaſon) to the 


. utmoſt extremity againſt them. Except the former conqueſt of England by the 


Saxons themſelves, who were induced, by peculiar circumſtances, to proceed even 
to the extermination of the natives, it would be difficult to find in all hiſtory a 


revolution more deſtructive, or attended with a more complete ſubjection of the | 


vantient inhabitants. Contumely ſeems even to have been wantonly added to op- 
preſſion ; and the natives were univerſally reduced to ſuch a ſtate of meanneſs 
and poverty, that the Engliſh name became a term of reproach, and ſeveral ge. 


nerations elapſed before one family of Saxon pedigree was raiſed to any confi: 


derable honours," or could ſo much as attain the rank of barons of the realm +. 
Theſe facts are ſo apparent from the whole tenor of the Engliſh hiſtory, that none 
would have been tempted to deny or elude them, were they not heated by the 
controverſies of faction; while one party were ab/urdly afraid of thoſe abſurd con- 
ſequences, which they ſaw the other party inclined to draw from this event. But 
it is evident, that the preſent rights and privileges of the people, who are a mix- 
ture of Engliſh and Normans, can never be affected by a tranſaction, which 
paſſed ſeven hundred Rp and as all anticnt authors ꝓ, who lived neareſt 

the 


„H. Hunt, p. 370. Brompton, p. 980. 
+ So late as the reign of King Stephen, the earl of Albemarle, before the battle of the Standard, 
addreſſed the officers of his army in theſe terms: Proceres Anzlie clar ii, & genere Normanni, &c, 


Brompton, p. 1026. See farther Abbas Rieval. p. 339, Ke. All che ba ont and military men of 
| Lenins ſtill called themſelves Normans. 11 5 


1 Ingulf, p. 70. H. Hunt, p. 370. 372. M. Weſt. p. 226. Gul. Newb. p. 357. Alured Pe- 


Veil. p. 134. „ 5. 333. M. Paris, p. 4. Sim. Dun. p. 206. Brompton, P. 903. 
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the time, and beſt knew the ſtate of the country, unanjmouſly fpeak of the Nor- 
man dominion as a conqueſt by war and arms, no reaſonable man, from the fear 
of imaginary conſequences, will ever Nag N to e Wenn unn and 
undoubted teſtimony. 42 | 
Ko William bad iſſue, beſides his three fond; Shs farvived him, five daugh- 
ters, to wit, (1.) Cidily, firſt a nun in the monaftery of Feſcamp, afterwards ab- 
beſs in the holy Trinity at Caen, where ſhe died in 1127. (a.) Conſtantia, © mar. 
ried to Alan Fergant, earl of Britanny. She died without iſſue. (3.) Alice, 
contracted to Harold. (4.) Adela, married to Stephen, earl of Blois, by whom 
ſhe had four ſons, William, Theobald, Henry, and Stephen; of whom the elder 
was neglected, on account of the imbecillity of his underſtanding. (5.) Agatha, 


- ho died a virgin, but was betrothed to the King of Gallicia. "She dee on her 


: Journey thither, before ſhe . her bridegroom. 


980. 1161. Gervaſe Tilb, lib, x, cap. 16. * Textus Rofferifis apud Seld. i Bolt: dine 9 197. 


Elyenſis, p. 516. The words of this ! 


Gul. Pict. p. 2:6. Ordericus Vitalis, p. 521. 666. 853. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 801. Gul. Malmeſ. 


p. 52. 57. Knyghton, P. 2354. Eadmer, p. 110, Them. Rudborne in Ang. Sacra, vol. i. p. 248. 

Monach. Roff, in Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. A 276, Girald. Cambr. in eadem, vol. ii. p. 413. Hiſt. 
iſtorian, who i is very antient, are remarkable, and worth 

tranſcribing. "Rex itagus fuctus Willielmus, ud in principes Autloram, gui tante RY de are "bonne 


|  fearit, dicare, cum nihil profits amitto. Quid enim produſit, i nec unum/in tone rege 
na poteftate uti permiſſum, ſed onnes aut ini gyavem paupertatis arumnan detruſor, an TEES 


pulſes, aut effefis aculii, vel cateris amputatis membris, opprobrium bominum factus, aut certe e 


icon, vita privater. Simili modo utilitate cc rere exiſtimo dicere guid in minorem populum, non ſolum a- 
c, Wy a ſuis arum fit, cum id diau Jams efficile, et wh immanem Aae Vertalii ue 


* 
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WILLIAM RUFUS. 


- Ae Will he Kin L 
ain of Wile * — aid of 5 1 
. Quarrel with Anſelm, the. FOE character of 


William Rufus, 


Wee firnamed Rufus « or 1 Red, from 1 NE his: hair, 1086. 

| had no ſoaner procured his father's recommendatory letter to Lanfranc, 8 
the primate, than he haſtened to take meaſures for ſecuring. to himſelf the go- W. Allem Ro- 
yerament of England. Senſible, that a deed ſo unformal and fo. little prepared, fos. 


which violated 5 right of primogeniture, might meet with great oppoſi- 


tion, he truſted entirely for ſucceſs to bis own celerity and diſpatch; and having 
left St. Gervais, while William wag breathing his laſt, he arrived in England, be- 
Fore intelligence of his father's death had reached that kingdom. Pretending 
orders from the King, he ſecured the fortreſſes of Dover, Pevenſey, and. Ha- 
lings, whoſe fituazion rendered them of the greateſt importance ; and be. got 
poſſeſſion of his\father's treaſyre at Wincheſter, amounting to the ſum of ſixty 


thouſand pounds, by which he hoped to encreaſe and entourage his partizans +. 


The primate, whoſe rank and reputation in the kingdom gave him great autho- 


rity, had been entruſted with the care of his education, and had conferred on 
him the honour of knighthood þ ; and being connected with him by theſe ties, 


and probably deeming his pretenſions , juſt, declared that he would pay a wil- 
ling obedience to the laſt will of the Conqueror, his friend and benefadtor. Hav- 
ing aſſembled ſome biſhops and ſome of the principal nobility, he 1 5 o 

 ceeded to the ceremony of crowning the new King || z and by this diſparch pre- 
vented all danger of faction and reſiſtance. At the ſame time, Robert, who had 


been already acknowledged ſucceſſor to Normandy, took * poſſeſſion of p 
that . — 


| * W. Malmeſ. yp. 120. AN | 
+ Chron. Sax. p. 192. Brompton, p. 903. 


i W. Malmeſ. p. 120. * p. 19, Thom W 263. 
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Bur tho this partition. appeared to have been made hear any violence or 
oppoſition, there remained in England many cauſes of diſcontent, which ſeemed 


to menace that kingdom with a ſudden revolution. The Norman barons, Who a 


generally poſſeſſed, large eſtates both in · England and in their on country, were 
uneaſy at the ſeparation of theſe territories; and foreſaw, that, as it would be im- 
poſſible for them to preſerve long their allegiance to two maſters, they muſt, ne 


ceſſarilꝝ reſign either their antient property, or their new acquiſitions . Robert's 


title to the dutchy they eſteemed inconteſtible; his claim to the kingdom plau- 


ſible; and they all defired: that this prince, who alone had any pretenſions to 
unite theſe territories, ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of. both- A compariſen alſo 
ol the perſonal qualities of theſe two princes, led them to give the preference 


to the elder. The duke was brave, open, fincere, generous; and even his pre- 
dominant faults, his extreme indolence and facility, were not diſagreeable to thoſe 


havghry- barons, who affected independance, and ſubmitted with reluctance to a 


rigorous adminiſtration in their ſovereign. The King, tho“ equally brave as 


his brother, was violent; havghty, tyrannical; and ſeemed diſpoſed to govern . 
more by the fear than by the love of his people f. Odo, biſhop of. Baieux, and 
Robert earl of Mortaigne, maternal brothers of the Conqueror, envying the great 
credit of Lanfranc, which was increaſed by his late ſervices, enforced all theſe 

motives with their partizans, and engaged them in a formal conſpiracy to dethrone 
the King}. They communicatM' their deſign to Euſtace, count of Bologne, . 
Roger earl of | Shrewſbury and"Ardnde}, Robert de Beleſme, his eldeſt ſon, Wil-. 
nam biſhop of Durham, Robert de Moubray, Roger Bigod, Hugh de Grentmeſ- 

nil; and they eaſily procured the aſſent of theſe potent noblemen. The conſpi - 

rators, retiring to their caſtles, haſtened to put themſelves in a military poſture 3 


and expecting to be ſoon ſupported by a powerful army Naeh. der | 


had- already begun hoſtilities in many places J. 15 


Tur King, ſenſible of his perilous ſituation, eee to engage the py 
&tions of. the native. Engliſh; and as that people were now ſo thoroughly ſub- 


dued that they no longer aſpired to. the recovery of. their antient liberties, and 


were contented with the proſpect of ſome mitigation in the tyzanny of .the Nor- 
man princes, .they zealouſly embraced William's. cauſe, upon receiving ſome .- 


general promiſes of good treatment, and of enjoying the licence of hunting in the 
royal foreſts $; The King was ſoon im a ſituation of taking the field; and as he 


Order. Vitalis, p. 655. + W. Malmeſ. p. 120. Order. Vitalis, 90 
t Hoveden, p. 461. Sim. Dunelm, p. 214. Diceto, p. 489. | 
y Chron. Sax, p. 193. Hoveden, p. 461, M. Paris, p. 10. 


$ Chron. Sax. p. 194. W. Malmef. p. 120. H. Hunt. 372. "Hbredeo, p · 461. Chron. W. 


Hemingford, p. 462. Sim. Dunelm, p. 414. Alur. Beverl. p. 137. 5 
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linew 6 danger of delay, be ſoddenty marched ined Kent! 3 eil wnckeh had 
already taken poſſeſſion of the fortreſſes of Pevenſey and Rocheſter. Both theſe 
places, he ſucceſſively reduced by famine; and tho” he was pre vafled on by the 


| exrl of Cheſter, William de Wartenge, and Robetr Piz Hamon, wh6 had em- 


HBraced his cauſe, to ſpare the lives of the rebels; he confiſcated all their eſtates; 
and baniſhed them the ki om-#. Fhis ad vantage rendered his negociations 


more ſuccefsful nh Roger eart of Shrewſbury, whom he detached from the 


confederates T; and as his powerful fleet, joined to the indolent temper of Ro- 
bert, prevented the arrival of the Norman ſuccours 3 all the other rebels found 
no refource but in flight or ſubmiſſion : Some of them received a pardon; but 


the greater part were confiſcated 3 and. the King beſtowed their eſtates on the | 


Norman barons,. who had. remained er to bim l. 


Wit ke, Hed Hunte danger of this inllireedtion, Os title care of ful 
_ promiſes to the Engliſm, who ſtill found themſelves expoſed to the 
ſame oppreſſions, which they had undergone during the reign of the Conqueror, 
and which were rather augmented by the violent, impetuous temper of the pre- 
ſent monarch. The death of Lanfranc, who had retained great influence over 
him, gave ſoon after a full career to his tyranny ; and all orders of men found 
reaſon to complain: of an arbitrary and illegal adminiſtration g. Even the pri- 
vileges of the church, which were held very ſacred in thoſe days, were a feeble 
rampart againſt his uſurpations 4. He ſeized the temporalities of all the vacant 
biſhoprics and abbies ; + he delayed the appointing ſucceſſors to ' thoſe dignities, 


that he might the longer enjoy the profits of their revenue; he beſtowed ſome of 
the church · lands in property on his captains and favourites ; and he openly put to 


ſale ſuch ſees and abbies as he thought proper t diſpoſe of. Tho? the murmurs 


of the eccleſiaſtics, which were quickly propagated tothe nation, roſe high againſt 
this grievance, the terror of William's authority, confirmed by the ſuppreſſion of 
the late infurreQions, retained every one in ſubjection, and 1 ddeed Aa general - 


tranquillity | in England. . 


Taz King even thought himſelf enabled to diſtarb his brorher in the le wo: | 


ſion of Normandy. . The. looſe and negligent adminiſtration of that prince had 


Chap. v. 
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emboldened the Norman barons to affect an independeney i in their nn 1 Normandy... 


®* Chron. Sax. p. 195, Order. Vital. p. 668. + W. Malm. p. 120. M. Paris, p- 10. 
t Chron. Sax. p. 194, W. Malm. p. 12. Annal. Waver l. p. 136. 
H. Hunt. p. 372. W. Malm. p. 122, 123. + Eadmer, p. 14. Ml. Pars 5. 14. 
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dab W . and .devaſlarions had 8 that LD territory a 
ſcene of violence and outrage *. 


Two of them, Walter and Odo, were bribed 
by William to deliver the fortreſſes of St. Valori and Albemarle into bis hands : 
Others ſoon after imitated the example; while Philip, King of France, * 

ought to have protected his vaſſal in the poſſeſſion of his fief, was, after making 
ſome efforts in his favour, engaged by large preſents to remain, neuter 4. The 
duke had alſo reaſon to apprehend. danger from the intrigues of his brother 
Henry. This young prince, who had inherited nothing of his father s great 
_ poſſeſſions but ſome of his money, had furniſhed Robert, while he was maki 
his preparations againſt England, with the ſum of three thouſand marks ; and 
in return for ſo ſlender a ſupply, had been put in poſſeſſion of the Cotentin, which 

Robert afterwards 
upon ſome ſuſpicion threw him into priſon; but finding himſelf expoſed to in- 
vaſion from the King of England, and dreading the conjunction of the two bro- 

thers againſt him, he now gave Henry his liberty, and even made uſe ofthis aſ- 

 ſiſtance in ſuppreſſing the inſurrections of his rebellious ſubjects. Conan, a rich 
burgeſs of Roven, had entered into a conſpiracy to deliver that city to William; 
but Henry, on the detection of his guilt, carried up the traitor. to a high tower, 


comprehended near a third of the dutchy of Normandy |. 


and with his own hands flung him from the battlements F. 


Taz King appeared in Normandy at the head of an army ; and affairs ſeemed | 
to have come to extremity between the brothers ; when the "nobility on both 
ſides, ſtrongly connected by intereſt and alliances, interpoſed and progured an 

The immediate advantage of this treaty accrued to William, 
who obtained poſſeſſion of the territory of Eu, the towns of Aumale, Feſcamp, 
and other places: But in return he promiſed, that he would aſſiſt his brother in 
ſubduing Maine, which had rebelled; and that the Norman barons, forfeited in 
The two brothers 


demiſe of either without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould 
inherit all his dominions; and twelve of the moſt powerful barons on each ſide 


ſwore, that they would employ their power to inſure the effectual execution of the 
whole treaty .: A ſtrong proof of the __ ee and a Ge of e. 25 


accommodation. 


Robert's cauſe, ſhould be geſtored to their eſtates in England. 
alſo ſtipulated, that on the 


nobles in thoſe ages! 


4 Cron. Sar. p. 700 W. Malm. p. 121. Hoveden, p. 462. 


Order. Vital. p. 672. 
T Chron. Sax. p. 196. W. Malm. p. 121. 
8 Order, Vital. P- Gas, 
+ Chron. Sax, p. 197. 


Waverl. N. 7. W. Heming. . 463. Sim. Dran p. 216. OP, p. 986. 
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_  Pamcs 3 diſguſted, that ſo little care had been taken of his intereſt 
in this accommodation, retired to St. Michael's Mount, a ſtrong fortreſs on the 


coaſt of Normandy, and infeſted the neighbourhood with his iacurſions . Ro- 


bert and William with their joint forces beſieged him in this place, and had nearly 
reduced bim by the ſcarcity of water; when the elder, hearing of his diſtreſs, 
granted him permiſſion to ſupply himſelf, and alſo ſent him ſome pipes of wine 
for his ownetable. Being reproved by William for this ill timed generoſity, he 
replied, What! ſball I ſuffer my brother to die with thirſt? Where ſhall we find 
another, when be is gone +? The King alſo, during this fiege, performed an 


ct of generoſity, which was leſs ſuitable to his character. Riding out one day 


alone to take a ſurvey of the fortreſs, he was attacked by two ſoldiers, and diſ- 
mounted. One of them drew his ſword in order to diſpatch him; when the 
King exclaimed, Hold Knave! I am the King of England. The foldier ſuſpended 
his bio; and raiſing the King from the ground, with expreſſions of reſpect, re- 


ceived a-handfome reward, and was taken into his ſervice . Prince Henry was 


ſoon after obliged to capitulate v and being deſpoiled of all his dominions, wan- 
amen time, wich very few attendants, and often in great poverty. 


Tur continued inteſtine difcord among the barons alone was jn that age de- 
kructive: The public wars were commonly ſhort and fecble, produced little 
| bloodſhed, and were attended with no memorable event. To this Norman war, 
which Was ſo ſoon concluded, there ſucceeded hoſtilities with Scotland, which 
were of no longer duration. Robert here commanded his brother's army, and 
obliged Malcolm to accept of peace and to do homage to the crown. of Eng- 
land j. This peace ves not more durable. Malcolm, two years after, levying 
an army, invaded England; and after ravaging. Northumberland, he laid ſiege 
to Alawie, where a party of eat! Moubray's troops falling upon him by ſucprize, 
a ſharp action enſued, in which Malcolm was ſlain 5. This incident disjointed 
for ſame gears the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh: crown. Tho“ Malcolm leſt legi- 
timate ſons, his brother, Donald, on account of the youth of theſe princes, was 


advanced to the throne z but kept not long poſſeſſion of the royal dignity. Dun- 
can, natural ſon of * formed ieee againſt him; and lacey 4 


_ ® Chron. de Mails. p. 16r- 2 . 
+ W. Malm. p. 121. T, Rudborne, W Chron. $e, Petri de Burgo, p. 53. 
3} W. Malm. p. 121. T. Rudborne, p. 263. Kayghton, p. 23 59. 
| Chron, Sax. p. 198. H. Hunt. p. 373. Hoveden, N. Chron. de Mailr, . 16. M. 
Weſt. p. 232. þ 
$ Chron, Sax, p. 199. Hoveden, p. 453. w. Heming, 4 
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ſiſted by William with a ſmall foree, made himſelf maſter of the kingdom . 


New broils enſued with Normandy. The frank, open, remiſs temper of Robert 
was ill fitted to withſtand the intereſted, rapacious character of William, who, 


being ſu pported by greater power, was ſtill encroaching on his brother's poſſeſ- 


ſions, and exciting his turbulent barons to rebellion againſt him . The King 


having gone over to Normandy to ſupport his partizans, ordered an army of 
twenty thouſand men to be levied in England, and to be conducted, to the ſe- 


coaſt, as if they were inſtantly to be embarked. Here Ralph Lambard, the King's 


miniſter, and the chief inſtrument of his extortions, exacted ten ſhillings a · piece 


from them, in lieu of their ſervice, and then diſmiſſed them into their ſeveral 


counties 1. This money was ſo ſkilfully employed by William, that it rendered 
him better ſervice than he could have expected from the army. He engaged the 
French King by new preſents | to depart from the protection of Robert; and 
he daily bribed the Norman barons to deſert his ſervice : But was pfevented 
from puſhing his advantages againſt the duke, by an incurſion of the Welſh, 


which obliged him to return into England 4. He found no difficulty to repel 


the enemy; but was not able to make any conſiJerable impreſſion on a country, 


guarded by its mountainous ſituation. A conſpiracy of his own barons, which 


was detected at this time, appeared a more ſerious concern, and engroſſed all his at- 
tention. Robert Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, was at the head of this com- 


bination ; and he engaged in it the count d' Eu, Richard de Tunbrige, Roger de 


Lacey, and many others. The purpoſe of the conſpirators was to dethrone the 
King, and to advance in his ſtead, Stephen, count of Aumale, nephew to the 
Conqueror ®. William's expedition prevented the deſign from taking effect, 

and difconcerted the conſpirators. Mowbray made ſome reſiſtance; but being 
made priſoner, was forfeited, and thrown into confinement, where he died about 
thirty years after +. The count d' Eu denied his concurrence in the plot; and to 
juſtify himſelf, fought in the preſence of the court at Windſor, a duel with Geof- 
frey Bainard, who accuſcd him, But being worſted in the combat, he was con- 
demoed to be caſtrated, and to have his ye put out a William de Alderi, : 


# Chron. Sax. p. 199. en, p. is, 
M. Paris, p. 12. Annal. Waverl. p. 138. | 
Chron. Sax. p. 201. H. Hunt. p. 373. M. Paris, p. 12. W. Heming p. ON Sim. Du- 

nelm, p. 220. | Chron. Sax. p. 201. Annal. Waverl. p. 139. TE 

§ Hoveden, p. 464. + Chron. Sax. p. 201. W. TS: p. 465. 

2 Hoveden, p. 465. Sim. Dun. p. 221. J 

+ Chron. Sax. p. 202, 203. W. Malmeſ. p. 124. UH. Haut p- 373. Anaal, Wave, p. 139: 

3 W. Malm. p. 124. Hoveden, * 466. 
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Bor the noiſe of the petty wars ws ons was quite unk in te tu- The Cru- 
mult of 72 Cruſades, 1 pap now egroled. the, attention of all Europe,, and fads. 
have ever f e empl oye the curiolity. of mankind, as the moſt Gigoal and, mgſt 
durable mon nt, of, hyman, Folly, that has. jet appeared in any 386 or natiop. 
Aſter Mahomer bad. by. 2 of. his pretended yevelations,. united the diſperſed 
Arabiags vpder,o | hey iſſued farth from their.defarrs in great multitudes 1 
and being 5 wich Ari for their new. religion, and ſupported by the vigor 
. their ner government, they made deep, impreſhons on che caſtexn, empire, 
Which was f far in the.decline, with regard both to. military diſcipline, and to civil 
N Jeruſalem, by its firyation, . became one of their moſt early conqueſts. ; 
and the.chriſtians had the, marcifieation, 70 ee dhe holy ſepulchre, And the other 
S famous by the preſence, of their religious. faunder, fallen into the 
poſſeſſion of inſigels. But the Arabians or Saracens were ſo employed in military 
extterprizes,. by, which. they ſpread: their empire, in a few: years, from the banks 
of cher Ganges ig the. first of. Gibraltar, Mi they had no leiſure for eheological 
 . controverſy 3, and though the alcoran, che original monument, of their faith, ſcems 
| to, contain. ſame violent precepts, they were much leſs infected with the ſpirit of 
bigorry. and proſecution than the ſpeculative Greeks, who. were continually re- 
fining on the ſexeral articles of their religious ſyſtem. They gave little diſtur 
bance to thoſe zealous pilgrims, who daily flocked to Jeruſalem ;. and they allowed 
every, man, after pay ing a moderate tribute, to! viſit che hely ſepulehre, to per- 
form his religious duties, and to return in peace. But Fo. by or Turks, 
a tribe of Tartars,, who, had embraced.) eraniſl ng,wreſted Syria from 
the Saracens, and having in the year: 1065, n made. e maſters, of Jeruſa · 
lem, rendered the pilgrimage much more difficult and dangerous to the Chri · 
lens. The, barbariey of cheir . manners, and the. confuſiops attending their un» 
ſettled government, expoſed the Le 
tortions? theſe 8 xeturaiog from their merigotious fatigues, 
ſufferings, lled | all. Fon ff with jodi gnation a the infidels, wha 
profaned the ha city by their 5 8 and derided the facred myſteries in 
the very plage of Mien completion. * ry Vu. among the other vaſt Ideas, 
n 


which he , entertained, bad formed, the of. uniting all the weſtera Chri- 
2 w thi oY 'Mahomerans ; but bis exorbitant enterprizes againſt t the ciyil 
2 him fo many enemies, and had rendered his 
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taking. The work was reſerved” for a meaner inſtromevt, whoſe low cud! tio 


expoſed him to no jealouſy, and whoſe oly: was an u calcultteck to coincide view | 


"the prevailing principles of the times. 


Prrzx, commonly called the Hermit, a native eK Amiens i in Pieardy, bad 


made the piſgrimage to Jeruſalem; and being deeply affected wich the dangers, 
to which that ac of piety now expoſed the Pilgrimis, as well as with the inſtances 


of opprefſion, under which the eaſtern Chriſtians, laboured, he entertained the 


bold, and in all appearance, impractieable project of leading into Aſla, from thie 


Fartheſt extremities of the weſt, armies ſufficient to ſubdue thoſe potent and war- 


ke nations, which now held the holy land it flavery and ſubjection . He pro- 


poſed his views to Martin II. whe filled the papal chair, and who, the! he Was. 


ſenſible of the advantages, which the head of the Chriſtian religion muſt reap 


from a religious war, and tho” he eftecmed the blind zeal of Peter à proper means 


for effecting the purpoſe +,” reſolved not to interpoſe his authority; till he ſaw a 
greater probability of ſucceſs. He ſummoned a council at Placentia,' which con- 
ſiſted of four thouſand eccleſiaſtics and thirty thouſand ſeculars; and which was 
ſo numerous, that no hall could Contain the multitude, and it was neceſfiry to 
hold the aſſembly im a plain. The harangues of the pope, and of Peter himſelf, . 
repreſenting the diſmal ſituation of their brethren in rhe eaſt, and the indignity, 
ſuffered by the Chriſtian name, in allowing the holy city to remain in the hands of 
the infidels, here found the minds of men ſo well prepared, that the whoſe multi- 
tude, as if actuated by a ſupernatural inſtinct, declared for the war, and ſolemnly 
devoted themſelves to perform this Levers i angry att as Ne e it, tos | 
wards God and religion. ee it te 
Bur though Italy ſeemed thus to have bade zcdoatly che "ey 185, vu 
juſtly thought, that, in order to inſure ſacceſs, it was neceſſary to. inliſt the - 
greater and more warlike nations in the fame engagement; and having exhorted 
Peter previouſly to viſit the chief cities and ſovereigus of Chriſtendom, he ſum» 
moned another council at Clermont in Auvergne . The fame of this great and 1 
pious deſign, being now univerſally diffuſed, procured the attendance of the 


| ſreateſt prelates, nobles, and princes z and when the Pope and the hermit re- 


newed their. pathetic exhortations, the whole aſſembly, as if impelled by an im- 
mediate inſpiration, not moved by their preceding impreſſions? exclaimed with. 


one voice, It is the will ef God, It is the will of God: Words deemed fo mes», 


1 Conc tom. 10. Concil, See Pw. M. Weſt. p. 233. 
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as the ſignal of —— battle i in all the future exploits of theſe a, 
| Men of all ranks flew to arms with the utmoſt ardor, and an exterior ſymbol too, 


2 circumſtance of chief moment, was here choſen by the devored combatants. The 


| ſign'of the croſs, which had been hitherto ſo much revered among Chriſtians, ad 
| which, the more it was an object of reproach among infidels, was the more paſ- 
| fionately cheri by them, became the badge of union, and was affixed to ward | 


right ſhoulder,. by all who inliſted themſelves in this facred warfare t. 


 Evroys was at this'time ſunk into a profound i ignorance. and ſuperſtition: The * 
. eccleſiaſtics had acquired the, greateſt aſcendant Over the human mind: The peo- 
ple, who, being little reſtrained by honqur and leſs by law, abandoned themſelves 


ro the greateſt crimes and diſorders, knew of no other expiation than the obſer- 


vances impoſed on them by their ſpiritual paſtors: And it was eaſy to repreſent | 
the holy war as an equivalent for all pennances , and an atonement for every vio- 


lation gf juſtice or -humanity.” But amidſt the abject ſuperſtition, which now - 


* 


prevailed, the military ſpirit alſo had univerſally. diffuſed itſelf ; and though not | 


ſupported by art or diſcipline, was become the general paſſion of the nations, go- 


verned-by the feudal law. All the great lords poſſeſſed the right of peace and war: 


They were engaged in continual hoſtilities with each other: The open country 
was become 2 ſcene of outrage and diſorder: The cities, which were ſtill mean and 
poor, were. neither guarded. by walls, nor protected by privileges, and were ex- 
poſed to each inſult; Every man was obliged to depend for ſafety on his own force, 


or his private alliances : And valor was the only excellence, which was held in 


| eſteem, or gave one man the pre-eminence above another. When all the particu- 


lar ſuperſtitions, therefore, were here united ia one great object, the ardour for 


| private hoſtilities took the ſame direction 5 and Europe, impelled by its two rul- 8 
ing paſſions, was looſened, as it were, from ity foundations, and ſeemed to pre- 


cipitate itſelf in one united body upon the eaſt. 


Alx orders of men, deeming the cruſades the only road to benden, inliled 
themſelves under theſe ſacred banners, and were impatient to open the way with _ 
their ſword to the holy city. Nobles, artizans, peaſants, even prieſts |. inrolled 


their names and to decline this meritorious ſervice was branded with the re- 
proach of i impiety, or. what perhaps was eſteemed ſtill more diſgraceful, of cow- 


ardice and puſilanimity J. The infirm and aged contributed to the expedition 


by preſents and money; and many of them, not ſatisfied with the merit of this | 
atone ment, attended it ee oy ore; e if n to . 


„ Hittoria Bell. Sacri, 8 . Maſe: FBF ; 0 

+ Hiſt, Bell. Sacri, tom. 1. Maſs Ital. Order. Vital. p. 721. NY 

1 Order. Vital. p. 720. -+ Ibid. I W. Malm. . 135 | ee e 
3 | | 8 Ee 2 | their 


Chip. V. their laſt; in ſight of that city where chelr Sdviour had d 
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and commonly forgot ſtill more the duty of kheir ſex, by proſtituting themſelves, 
The greateſt criminals were forward in a ſervice, 
which they regarded as a propitiation for all crimes ; and the moſt enormous diſ- 
orders were, during the courſe of theſe expeditions, committed by men enure 3 
wickedneſs, encoutaged by example, and impelled by neceſſity. The multitude 
of the adventurers ſooh became ſo, great, that their more” ſagaciovs leaders, Hugh 
count de Vermandois, 'brother to the French King, Raymond count of Tholouſe, 
Godfrey of Boulogne, prince of Brabant, and Stephen count of Blois f, became 
apprehenſive leſt the greatneſs of the armament itſelf would diſappoint its purpoſe ; | 
and they permitted an undiſciplined multitude, compared at 300,000 men, to go 
before them under the command of Peter the Hermit, and Walter the Moneylefs F. 
Theſe: men took the road towards Conſtantinople thro* Hungary and Faik * 
and truſting, that heaven, by ſupernatural aſſiſtance, would ſupply all their neceſ- 
ſities, they made no proviſion for ſubſiſtence on their march. They ſoon fung 
themſelves obliged to obtain by plunder what they had vainly expected from mira · 
cles; and the enraged inhabitants of the countries thro? which they paſſed, gather- ; 
ing together in arms, attacked the diſorderly multitude,” and put them toflaughter 
without reſiſtance. The more diſciplined armies followed after, and paſſing over 
the ſtraits at Conſtantinople, © they were muſtered in the plains of Aſia, and 


7 


amounted in the whole to the number 700,000 combatants'j. 


AmipsT this univerſal madneſs, which ſpread itſelf by contagion thraddbour 


all Europe, eſpecially in France and Germany, men were not entirely forgetful 
of their preſent intereſts ; and both thoſe who went on this expedition, and thoſe 
who ſtaid behind; entertained ſchemes of gratifying, by its means, their avarice 
or their ambition. The nobles who inliſted themſelves were moved, by the ro- 


mantic ſpirit of the age, to hope for opulent eſtabliſhments in the caſt, the chief 
ſeat of arts and commerce during thoſe ages; and in purſuit of theſe chimerical 


projects, they ſold at the loweſt price their antient caſtles and inheritances, which! 
had now loſt all value in their eyes. The greater princes, who remained at home, 

| beſides eſtabliſhing peace in their dominions by giving occupation abroad to the 
inquietude and martial diſpoſition of their ſubjects, took the opportunity of an- 
nexing to their crown many conſiderable fiefs, Either by purchaſe or by the ex- 


tin&tion of the heirs. The Pope frequently turned the zeal of the cruſades from 
the infidels againſt his own enemies, whom he repreſented as equally criminal 
e Vertot Hiſt. de Chev. de Malte, vol. 1. p. 46. I Sim. Dunelm, p. 222. * 
$ Matth. Paris, p. 17. l Match. Paris, P. 20, 14. 3 h 

| | 1 wit 


ied for them.” Women 
+. . by. 8 111 . ; * ; , 41 * * 3 4 ( 2 2 1 9 2 ; 3 * os 3 6 2 ; i a . 3 SY F 4 * 4 
themſelves, concealing their ſex under the diſgulſe of afthour,! attended the camp: . 


#% 
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with the enemies of Chriſt. The convents and other religious ſocieties bought N 
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the poſſeſſions of the adventurers 3 and as the contributions of the” faithful” were 
commonly entruſted to their management, they often diverted to this purpoſe 
what was intended to be employed againſt the infidels . Bat no one was a more 
immediate gainet by this epidemic fury than the King of England, *who kept 
aloof from all contexions with thoſe fanatical and romantic warriofs © © 


Rook klär, duke of Normandy, impelled by the bravery and miſtaken genero- Acquilitionof 
ſity of his ſpirit,” had early. inliſted himſelf”; in the erofade but being always un- Normandy. 


| provided of money, he found, that it would be imptacticable for him to appear, 
in a manner ſuitable to his rank and ſtation, at the head of. his numerous vaſſals 
and ſubjects, who, tranſported with the general rage, were determined to follow 
him into Aﬀia, He reſolved, therefore, to mortgage or rather to ſell his domi- 
nions, which "he. had not talents to govern and he offered them to his brother 
William, fog no greater ſum than ren thouſand marks +. The bargain was ſoon 
conclude! : be King raiſed the money by violent extortions | on his ſubjeẽts of 
all ranks, even on * convents, who were obliged to melt their plate in order to 
furniſh the quota demanded of them : He was put in poſſeſſion of Normandy 
and Maine : And Robert, proniding himſelf of a magnificent. train, ſet out for 
the holy land, in purſuit of glory, and > as, he believed, f in full e of ſe- 
| curing | his eternal lalvation. 
„ ſmallneſs of this ſum, with the düffculties which William "RIF in raifiog 
it, ſuffices alone to refute the account, which is beedleſsly, adopted by hiſtorians, 
of the enormous. revenue of the Conqueror. ls it N that Robert would 
conſign into the rapacious hands of his brother ſuch conſiderable dominions, for. 
a ſum, which, according to that account, made not a week's income of his fa- 
chert treaſury ? Or that the King of England” could: not on demand, without op. 
| preſſin 2 his ſobzects, have been able to pay him the money? The Conqueror, it 
is agreed, was frugal as well as rapacious; and yet his treaſure, at his death, ex- 
ceeded not 60,000 pounds, which would have been no more than his income for 
, two months: another certain refuration of thar exaggerated account.” 


Tus fury of the .cruſades, during this age; leſs infected Ragland than the 
neighbouring, kingdoms ; probably becauſe the Narman conquerors, finding their 
ſettlement. in that kingdom ſtill ſomewhat precatĩous, dared not to abandon their 
on houſes, in queſt of diſtant adventures. N feltiſh e humour allo. 


„ Padre Paolo Hiſt. delle benef. ecclefiaſt., p. 128. 
+: W. Malin. p. 123. Chion- T. Wykes, p. 26. 415 Vera, 6136 ee 457. 
Flor. Wig p. 648. Sic. Dunelm. p. 223. Knyghton, p. 2364. n 
t Eadmer, p. 35. W. Malu. p. 123. W. kleming. p. 467. 
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of the King, which kept him from kindling, in the general fle me, checked its pro. 
greſs among his ſubjects; and as he is accuſed of open profaneneſs ® , and Was 


endowed with a ſharp wit r, it is likely that he. made the romantic chivalry iy 5 
the cruſades the object of his perp-tual ridicule. As an inſtance of his irre gion, 
- we are told, that he once accepted of ſixty marks from a Jew, whoſe eldeſt ſon 


nad been converted to Chriſtianity, and. who engaged him by that preſent. to aſſiſt . 


him in bringing back the youth to Jodaiſm. William employed both menaces 
and perſuaſion to that purpoſe z ; bur finding. the new convert obſtinare in his 


: faith, he ſent for the father, and told him, that as he had not "ſucceeded, it was 


# 


8 


not juſt that he ſhould keep the preſent ; ; but as he bad done his utmoſt, it was 1 
but equitable that he ſhould. be Paid for his pains; and he would therefore 


only retain thirty marks of the money T. At another time, it is ſaid he ſent for 
ſome learned Chriſtian theologians and ſome rabbies, and bade them fairly diſ- 


pute the queſtion of their religion in his preſence: He was perfectſy indifferent 


between them; had his ears open to reaſon and conviction, and would embrace that 
doctrine, which upon compariſon ſhould be found ſupported by the molt Tolid 
arguments ||. If this ſtory be true, it is probable. that he meant only to amuſe . 


_ himſelf by turning both into ridicule ; But we muſt be cautious of admitti 


every thing related by the monkiſh hiſtorians to the diſadvantage of this prince: 155 


He had the misfortune to be engaged in quarrels with the ecclefiaſtics, particularly | 


with Anſelm, commonly called St. Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 3 and it is 


vo wonder his memory ſhould be blackened by the hiſtorians of that order.. 


Ar r ER the death of Lanfranc, the King, for ſeveral years, retained in his own 4 


Anſelm, "> hands the.revenues of Canterbury, as well as thoſe of many other vacant biſhop- 


primate, 


Ceto, Pe 490. . YO p. 17. — E 


rics; but falling into a dangerous illneſs, he was ſeized with remorſe, and the 
clergy repreſented to him, that he was in danger of eternal perdition, if re " 
his death he did not make atonement for thoſe multiplied impieties and facrif „ 
of which he had been guilty 5. He reſolved therefore to ſupply inſtantly the va- 

cancy of Canterbory z and for that purpoſe, he ſent for Anſelm, a Piedmonteſe 
by birth, abbot of Bec in Normandy, who was much celebrated for his learning 
and devotion. The abbot refuſed earneſtly the dignity, fell on his knees, wept, © 


and entreated the King to change his purpoſe | ; and when he found the prince 


. obſtinate in forcing the paſtoral ſtaff upon him, he kept his fiſt ſo faſt clenched, 
that it required the utmoſt violence of the No rad to . ity, and 12 90 him 


. Neubr. p. 358. W. Gemet. p. 292. + ' n Male. v. 122. T9, 
+ Eadmer, p. 47. IW. Malm. p. 123. 1 ty | 
$ Eadmer, p. 16. / Chron! Sax, p. 108. H. Hunt. p. 373. ee p. 1 M. Paris, p. TY ; 
Annal. Waverl, p. 138. T. Rudb. p. 264: Flor. Wigorn. p. 645. _ a arg 150 Pi- 


-. 
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fo receive that enſign of ſpiritual dignity . Wiliatm ſoon after recovered” 


ed” his Chap. V. 
health ; and his paſſions'regainitg their uſual ſtrength and vigour, he returned to 6. 
his former. violence and'rapine+. He retained” in priſon ſeveral perſons whom 
he had ordered to be freed during the time of his peniterice ; he ſtill preyed upon 
che eecleſiaſtical benefices ; the ſale” of ſpiritual dignities continued as open a8 
| ever; and. he retained poſſeſſion of à confiderable-part of che revenues belonging 
do che ſee of Canterbury . But he found in Anſelm that perſevering oppoſi- 
tion, which he had reaſon to expect from the biene A which _ 
FO had employed in refuſing his promotion. hes Mats 
Tut oppoſition of "Anſelm was the more dangerous on account of the charac- 
wy of piety, which he ſoon acquired in England, by his great zeal againſt all 
abuſes, particularly thöſe in dreſs and ornament. _ There was a mode, which, in 
that ape," prevailed throughovr Eorope, bock among men and women, to give 
an enofmouMengrhr to their ſhoes, to draw the toe to a (harp point, and to affix 
to it the figure of a bird's bill, or ſome ſüch otnament, which was turned up- 
wards, and which was often ſultained by gold or ſilver chains tied to, the knee . 
The eccleſiaftics took excep ption at this ornament, which, they ſaid, was an at- 
tempt to bely the Fane: "where it is affirmed,” that no. man can p13 A cubit to 
his ſtature 3 und they declaimed{ againſt it with great Vehemence, nay aſſembled 
ſome ſynods, who abſoldtely condemned it. Bot ſuch are the ſtrange coptradic- % 
tions in human nature! tho” the clergy, at that time, could overturn thrones, 
and had authority ſufficient'to ſend above à million of men on their errand to the | 
defarts'of 'Aſid,” they never could prevall againſt theſe long-pointed ſhoes: On 
2 e chat caprice, contrary to all other modes, maintained its ground 
ſeveral centuries ; and if the clergy! had re at laſt defited from their per- 
wh of it, it might {tilt have been the prevailing faſhion in Europe. 


Bor Anſelm was more fortunate in decrying the particular, mode, which was 
the object of his averſi ion, and which probably had not taken ſuch faſt hold of the 
affetions of the people. He preached zealouſly againſt the long hair and curled 
tocks, "which were then faſhionable among the courtiers z he refuſed the aſhes. on e 
Aſh: Wedneſday to thoſe who were fo accovtercd z and his authority and clo- | | 
quence had ſuch influence, that the young men univerſally. abandoned that orna - 

ment, and uppeared in the eropt hair, which was recommended to them by the ſer- 
mons of the primate. The noted hiſtorian of Anſelm, who was alſo his companion 

and ſecretary, celebrates highly this effort of his zeal and piety $. 


© © Radmer, 48, E | + H. Hang, 73- u. Park, p. 42. Det 0 4 
1 Eadmer, 2 Chron. ths. p. 199 my {| Order. Vital. p. 682, 8 
3 Eadmer, P. 23. | 


7 123. Knyghrcn, 2365. 
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Warn William s Profancneſs. therefore rezurged to him with his: hedteks he 
was. ſoon engaged. in controverſies with this, auſtere prelate. There was at that 
time a ſchiſm in the, church, between Urban and Clement, who. both -pretended 
to the papacy and Anſelm, ho, as,abbot, of Bec, had already acknowledged 


5 the former, was determined, without the King's conſent, to introduce his autho- 
rity. into England T. William, who, imitating his father's example, had pro- 


hibited his ſubjects from, regpgnizing any,Pope, whom he had. not previouſiy re- 
ceived, , was enraged. at this pretenſion; and ſummoned. a ſynod at- Rockingham; 
with an intention of depoſing Anſelm ks but that prelate s ſuffragans declared, that, 
withqut the papal authority, they, l knew of no, expedient. for 4ofliting that cenſure 
on their primate t. The, King * 5 at laſt engaged by other motiyes to give the 

eference to Urban's title 3 Anſelm feceiyed t the pall from bat pontiff; and mat- 


ters ſeemed to be toler rab e between the King and the primate I. hen 


the quarrel broke out afre from a new cauſe· William had undertaken an expe- 


dition againſt Wales, and required, the archbiſhop. to furniſh his quota of, ſoldiers 


for that ſervice ;; but Anfelm, who regarded the demand as an oppreſſion on the 
church, and yet durſt not refy ſe. comp ance, ſent them e miſerably equipped, 


that the King was extremely d pleaſe „ and chreateped him with a proſecution 9, 
Anſelm, on the other hand, ys 


ſhould be reſtored to him; appealed to Rome againſt the King's, injuſtioe þ 3 and 


1 poſitively, that all the revenues of his ſee 


affairs came to ſuch extremities, that the primate. finding it dangerous to remain 
in the kingdom, deſired the King's permiſſion to retire, beyond ſea. All his tem- 
poralities were confiſcated 3 but he was received, with. great reſpect by Urban, 
who conſidered him as a martyr in the cauſe, of religion,. and even menaced the 
King, on account of his proceedings againſt: the primate and the church, with 
the ſentence of excommunication. Anſelm afbſted at the council of Bari, Mere, 
beſides fixing the controverſy between the Greek and Latin churches, about the 
ptoceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt T, the right of, election to church-preferments,, Was 
declared to belong to the clergy. alone, and ſpiritual. cenſures were denounced 
againſt all eccleſiaſtics,, who did homage to laymen for their ſees or benefices,” 
and on all laymen who exadted, it 15 right « of homage, by the feudal cuſtoms, 
was, that the vaſſal ſhould throw himſelf on his knees, ſhould put his joined 


hands between thoſe of his ſuperior, , and ſhould. in that poſture ſwear fealty 4; wa 
5 him || But che council declared it execrable, that pure hands, which, could 


„ Hoveden, p. 5: tte brick, n p. 25. I. Paris, 5. 1j. Diceto, p. 494 Spelm. 
Conc. vol. 2. p. 16. 1 Eadmer, p. 30. Diceto, p. 495. Eadmer, p. 37, . 
+ Eadmer, p. 10. M. Paris, p. 13. Parker, p. 786. + Eadmer, p. 49. 
Paris, p. 13. Sim. Dunelm. p. 224. $ M. Paris, p. 14. 2; 1 Spelman, n 
verb, Hominium, a . 
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ſhould be put, after this humiliating manner, between profane hands, which, be- 
4 ee bloodſhed, were employed day and night in im- 
pute purpoſes and.obſcene contacts Q. Such were the reaſonings ptevalent in that 
"age 3. reaſonings; which, tho? they cannot be paſſed over in ſilence, without omit- 


fare be ee with. the wu . 
2 Tun eeflion of Nocmandy and Maine by duke . 
King's territories ; but brought him no great increaſe of power, becauſe of the 
unſettled ſtate of theſe countries, the mutinous diſpoſition of the barons, and the 
near neighbourhood of the French King, who ſupported them in all their inſur · 
rections. Rven Helie, lord of la Fleche, a. ſmall town in Anion, way able to 


quired the confidence. and affections of the inhabitants of Maine. He was, how- 

ever, ſo fortunate, as at laſt to take him priſoner in a rencounters but having 
| releaſed him, at the interceſſion. of the French King and the count d' Anjou, he 
found the provinoe of Maine ſtill expoſed to bis inttigues and incurſions, Helie, 
being introduced by the citizens into the town. of Mans, beſieged the garriſon in 


ting the moſt curious and: perhaps, not the leaſt inſtructive part of en, can 
TOON bt cd * 


* * 


give him inquietude z and this great monarch. was abliged to make ſeveral expe- 
— — had: ac: 


the citadel z. and William, who was hunting in the new foreſt, | when he received 
this intelligence, was ſo provoked, that he immediately turned about his horſe's 


| head, and gallaped to the ſea-ſhore at Dartmouth declaring, that he would not 


ſtop a moment, till be had taken vengeance for this offence. He found the wea- 
ther ſo cloudy,and.tempeſtuous, that the mariners. declared it dangerous to put to 


ſea but the King hurried on board, and ordered them. to ſet ſail ;- telling chem, 


that they never yet heard of a King that was drowned . By this vigour and 
celerity, he delivered the citadel of Mans from its preſent danger : and purſoing 


_ Helie into his own territories, , he laid ſiege to Majol, a ſmall caſtle in thoſe parts: 


Bur à wound, r the beg ä 


and he returned to England, 4 yall ine 


Tus weakneſs of the greateſt, monarchs, Pr me ga 8 e | 


peditions ageinſt their neareſt neighbours, appears the more ſurpriſing, when we 


_ - conſider the prodigious numbers, which evenipetty princes, ſeconding the enthu- 


 fiaſtic- rage of the. people, were able to aſſemble, and to conduct in dangerous 
„ W. Heming p. 467. Flor. Wigorn, el a boss p. 224. Brompton, p. 994. 


e p. 324, fl. Han. p. 398. Al. Pars f. 36. ved Neg. p. 442. | 
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2 enterprites to the remote provinces of Afn,/ | Willian,) carl of kaum, ede | 


of Guyrnne, enfinmed with the glory, and not diſcouraged! ey che miforrunes; - 
which had. attended eee wiv er ie des had arthe-- 
head of un fimenſe tmiltitude; compured by Come hiſtoriuns'to'amount to 60% 


| horſe, and a nuch greater mer uf Foot r and propoſod to lead them ino che hey 


2d _ 


prepared . feet und an ar W ode e et Wt money, and "take pofſeMion-- 


arrow ata ſtatg, eh ſuddenly ſtarted before him: The arrow, 
tree, ſtruck . the King in che breaſt; and inſtantly lle him Fj white Tyreel, with? 


land aguinft the infidets. He wanted money uo for wurd the preparations requiſite- 


for this expedition, and he offered to mongage all hisdominions co'Wiltiam, avith- 


out entertaining any ſcruple on account of that rapacious and iniquitous hand, 
into Which he refdlved to Config then F. The Niüg accepted Hi offer N and had 


of the rich provinces of Senne zrPoittvou z; Wen un actident pot an end t 
bis life, and to ul uns amibliions projects; He vs 


nirivſctrient, - ng noi in<thoſe rode IJ 


ſockty was hide cultivated; und che arts afforded: f object worthy of atten 
Walter Tyrol, à French gendeman, remaicuble for iv addr in arehery, — 
ed him in this recreation, df ieh the new foreſt wu the ſcene ; and as William 
had diſmounted after a chace,” Tyrrel, impatient. d fliow lits dexverity,- let y an 
g fem a 


out informing any one of che acdert, put ſpurs vs hig herſe, haſtened to the ſea- 
ſhore; embarhed for France, and qeinvd che cruſude in at-expeditiontto Jeruſalem: 

a penance which he impaſed-on hienſelf for this involuriary crime; The body of - 
William was found-in the foreſt by de ceuntry- people, and was buried without 
any pomp or ceremony at Wincheſter. Tus courtkets were negligent in penferm- 
ing their laſt duty to a inter WhO was ſo little beloved 5 and every ode was woo | 


mach occupied in the ee, eee , NW Ae o * 


mene 1 ee en enen en FE (6! 


1 Tut memory of this Md wat e u ihr advantage by the 
of William churchmen, whom he had offended; and though we may ſuſpect in general, that 


Rufus. 


their account of his vices is fomewhar „his conduct affords little rea- 
ſon for contradicting the character which they have uffigned him, or for attri- 
buting to him any very eſumable quaktzes. He ſeems to have been a-violent and 
ty rannical prince ; a perſdious, encroaching, and dangerous neighbour; un un- 
kind and ungenerous relation. Hie was equally prodigal and rapacious in tbe 
management of. his treaſury ; and if. he poſſeſſod abilities, he lay fo much under 


„ W. Malm. P- 169. | Tho whole is (aid. hy Ocder. Vital. p. 789. tw amount to 300, 000 men. 
+ W. Malmeſ. p. 17 1 W. Malm. p- 126. H. Hust. p. 378. M. Paris p. 37. Petr. 
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the government of impetuous paſons, that he made little uſe of them in his ad- Chap. v. 
miniſtration 3 and he indulged that domincering policy, which ſuited his 10. 
temper, and which, if an, es 2. it was in him, with courage and vigor, 
proves often more ſucceſsful, en tas than the deepeſt: SIN 90d 
moſt refined artifice. 

Tux monuments Jie e re pe! in England are the Town, Weſt- 
minſter-hall,. London-bridge, which he built, The moſt laudable foreign 
enterprise which he dudertook; was the fending Edgar Arheting, three year be- 


fore his ener, es Ses dag ch u mn am, to reſtore prince Edgar che trure 

heir of that kingdom, ſon of Malcolm; and of Margaret, fiter-of Eüdger Athe- 

King's and the enterprize proved fuceefful *,--Ie was marked in that age, that 
Richard, 


-by-an:groidept in che new foreſt; Richard, 
20 nun natural ſon of du Robert, loft, his: life in the. ame Place after the 
ſame manner: And all men, upon the King's fate, exclaimed, that as the Con- 
queror had been guilty of extreme. violence, by expelling all the inbabirancy of = 
that. large diſtcict, to make room for his game, the juſt N ws 
ſignalised, in the ſame place, by the ſlaughter, of his, poſtericy, f. William was . 
lain in the thirteenth; year of his reign. eee eee * 
was never mantidd, he left no legitimete iſſus behind bim. 


l the eleveath year of this reign, Magnus King of W 8 
onthe d. 6c Angleſea ; but was repulſed by Hugh, ear — Thie 
ebe e e gehegt G. be f fe. f. A 62 wh 
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u. Croſda——drein FP + e 1 wo | 

— — of | Normandy-——Continuation of the quarrel 
with Anſelm, the primate—— Compromiſe with bim-——Wars-abroad 
Deb of prince 4 rr rnd Yo e 
2 — charaBer of Henry. 


Chap. VI. F TER the adventurers r banks Wan 
. Boſphorus, oppoſite to Conſtantinople, they proceeded on their enterprize; 
The cruſades, but immediately experienced thoſe difficulties, which their zeal had hitherto con- 
cealed from them, and for which, even if they had foreſeen them, it would have 
| been almoſt impoſſible to provide a proper remedy. The Greek Emperor, Alexis 
| Comnenus, who had applied to the weſtern Chriſtians for ſuccour againſt the Turks, 
| | entertained hope, and that but a feeble one, of only obtaining ſuch a moderate ſup- 
| ply, as acting under his command, might enable him to repulſe the enemy: But 
he was extremely aſtoniſhed to ſee his dominions overwhelmed, on a ſudden, with 
ſuch an inundation of licentious barbarians, who, tho' they pretended friendfhip, 
deſpiſed his ſubjects as unwarlike, and deteſted them as heretical. By all the arts 
of policy, in which he excelled, he endeavoured to divert the torrent z but while 
he employed profeſſions, careſſes, civilities, and ſceming ſervices towards the 
leaders of the cruſade, he ſecretly regarded thoſe imperious allies as more dan- 
gerous than the open enemies, by whom his empire had been formerly invaded. 
Having effectuated that difficult point of diſembarking them ſafely in Aſia, he 
entered into a private correſpondence with Soliman, Emperor of the Turks; 
and practiſed every inſidious art, which his genius, his power, or his ſituation 
enabled him to employ, for diſappointing the enterprize, and diſcouraging the 
Latins from making theaceforward any ſuch prodigious migrations. His dan-4 
gerous policy was ſeconded by the diſorders, inſeparable from ſo vaſt a multitude, 
who were not united under one head, and were conducted by leaders of the moſt 
independant, intractable ſpirits, unacquainted with military diſcipline, and ſtill 
. — nn ary a "OT" W 
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A eee ee eee of nom 
cert in their opetations, and the fword of a warlike enemy, deſtroyed the adven- 


turers by thouſands, and would have abated the ardor of men, impelled to war by 


leſs. powerful, motives. Their zeal, however, their bravery: and their irreſiſtible 


force ſtill carried them forward, and continually advanced them to the great end 


of their enterpriaes. After an obſtiuate ſiege, they took Nice, the ſeat of the 
Turkiſh empire ; they defeated Soliman in two great battles ; they made them- 
ſelves maſters of Antioch ; and entirely broke the force of the Turks, who had 
ſo; long retained theſe countries in ſubjeRtion. . The ſoldan of Egypt, whoſe 
alliance they had hitherto courted, recovered, on the fall of the Turkiſh power, 
his former authority in. Jeruſalem z and informed them by his ambaſſadors, that, 


if they.came diſarmed to that city, they might now perform their religious yows, | 


and that all Chriſtian pilgrims, who ſhould thenceforth viſit the holy ſepulchre, 
might expect the ſame good treatment, which they had ever received from his 
predeceſſors. This offer was rejected; the ſoldan was required to yield up the 
eity to the Chriſtians ; and on his refuſal, the champions of the croſa advanced to 
the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which they regarded as the conſummation of their labours. 
By the detachments, which they had made, and the diſaſters, which they had un- 


dergone, they were diminiſhed to the number of twenty thouſand foot, and fifteen 


bundred horſe ; but theſe were ſtill formidable from their valor, their experience, 
and the obedience, which, at the price of paſt ealamities, they had learned to pay 
to their leaders. After a ſiege of fiye weeks, they took Jeruſalem by aſſault; and, 
impelled by a mixture of military and religious rage, they put the numerous gar- 


: riſon and inhabitants to the ſword without diſtinction. Neither arms. defended the . 


valiant, nor ſubmiſſion the timorous: No age nor ſex was ſpared ;. Infants on the 
breaſt were pierced by the ſame blow with their mothers, who implored for mercy : 
Even a multitude, to the number of ten thouſand perſons, who had ſurrendered 
| themſelves, priſoners, and were n quarter, were butchered in cold blood 
by theſe feroci The ſtreets, of Jeruſalem were covered. with 
dead bodies +3 and. the wriomphant warriors, after every enemy. was ſubdued and 
 flaughtered, immediately. turned themſelves, with the ſentiments of bumiliation 
and contrition, towards the holy ſepulchre. They threw aſide their arms, fill 
ſtreaming with, blood : They advanced with reclined bodies, and naked feet and 


" Purchaſed their ſalyation by. his death and agony : And their. devotion, enlivened 
by wo preſence: of the place where he had ſuffered, ſo overcame their fury, that 


they diſſolved in tears,; and bore the appearance of every ſoft and tender ſenti- 


* Vendt, wal. 1. f. 57 | u Order. Vial. p. 756. Dicero, p. 498. 
* 5 ment. 


1 Nu to that ſacred monument: They ſung anthems to their Saviour who had | 
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Clip. VL ment e, 30 incoofiſient is human natete with ſet + And mean dee ide 
1400. . ally both unh the man hetoic courage, 4 wich he fierce | 
Rn: 1.5 Aber 19 e 5 hooks eee een en een 
| Tons gen happened vis cho f af Jaly in the wee 
7 : The Christian princes and nobles, after choofing Godfrey of Boulogne 
King! of Jeruſalem;/ began co-fertle themfolves in. their new conqueſtty 'while ſome 
of ehem turned to Europe, in order to enjoy at home ther glory which their va. 
lor had acquired them in this popular and meritorious enterprme-. - Anibug theſe, 
was Nobert, duſee uf Normandy, who, as her had abandoned! the greateſt" doini- 
niows'of any ptince, that attended the cruſade, had all along diſtinguiſhed kimdelf 
by tke moſt imerepid :edurage h elf ag by: that aflable diipofirion and unbound- 
ed genere, which gain the hearts of ſoldiers,” and qualify; a prince to ſhing'/in 1 
military life, o paſſing iht italy; he betame acquaĩnted with Sibylla, daugtitee 
of the coune-of Converſada, 1 young lady of great beauty and merit; whom he 
eſpouſed $17 and indulging bimſelf in this new. paſſion, as well as fond of 
ei and plcafure; aftor>the. fatigues of ſo many rougli:campaigns; he lingered a 
twelvemontly Im that deliciaus -climate ; and rho his friends iu the north looked 
everpamoment/fot his artival, none of them knew when they could with certuinty 
expect it. By this delay, he loſt the kingdom: of England, which the great fame 
be had acquired during the cruſades, ac well as his undoubred title, both by birth, 
and dy che preceding doe ae r e e would, had he beer 
| 1 preſent, have infollibly-ſetutedito him. "94 v4.1 e ne 2 HAH ©3 
acceſſion of Panter Henty! was Hontiag* wich Rufus in be new foreſt, eden intelligence 
Fenn. * of that prince n death win brought him: and being ſenſible of the advantage, 
attending the conjuntture; he immediately 'galloped to Wincheſter, in order to 
ſeture + Þ röyal treaſure, which he knew ro be*a neceſſaty implement for facili- 
tating it defigas' Un- the crown! He had ſcartely reached the place when Wil- 
Fam de Breckull, Ktepkr of the tresſre, "arrived; and oppoſed himſelf to Henry's 
4 750 Tl bobiemün, end had! been engaged in che ſeme party of hunts 
bad no (o:tiet heard of hls tmaſter's desth, than he haſtentd to take cute o 
1 charge ; and he told the prince, that this treaſure, as well as the crow, be- 
longedd to bis Elder brother, 'whb was now his ſorercigh f and that he himſelf, for 
| his pare, wit determined. Yo ſplte of alt other ptetenlions, to maihtain his alſegi- 
atice to bim. Bur Henry, Urawitig His Word, thredcentd Hen with inffant Beath, oy 
if he dired 'to diſobey Min indes oem of the late King's ferini ale, we eme 
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_ nHanay; without lofGag a moment, haftened wich chis ee eee 
having aembled fome noblemen and prelates, whom: his addrefa, or abilities ar 
preſenta, gained to þis fide; he e ſuddenly elected, or rather aluted King z:and 
pnenediately- proceeded to! the exerciſe. of the royal dignity. . In:lels chan three 
days aſter his brother's death, che ceremanial. of his corungtion was peformed by 
Mau, biſhop ef "Londen, who. perſuaded to officigte.bn. that occaſion 3 
end bes, by his courage and edlerizyy bee introdei himmſelf inrothe vacant chroge. = 
No one had ſufficient ſpirit or /ſenſe:of duty do appear. in defehee ef che ubſunt 
| prince 2 All men were ſoduced or incimidated : Preſent poſſeſhon ſupplied the 
apparcatdcficiencics of. Heary's title, which was indeed (founded an plain uſur- 
ation: Andichebarons, -an ell as che people, acquired in n claim, which, 
tho? it ox Neither be juſt i God nor compriehended, , now, bey n. 
appuſed only cho: che perils ei rant coticliion;” Watt tra of denne 
Bor as Henry eaſily-forefaw, mt w/orown, vuſurpet paint dl rules; Un nes, 
would fit very unſteady on his head, he reſolved, by fair profeſſions at leaſt, ao 
ain the affections of all bis ſubjects. Beficies taking the uſual coronation hb 
to maintain the laws and exocute Juſtice; he paſſod a charter, which was enter 
to remedy many of: che grievous:opprefions,which-had been.complained of d- 
Fing che reign of his father and brocher i Hleithere: promiſed, that, upon ch 
death of any biſhop. or abbot, he never would ſeize he rerennes of che fee ar 
bey during the vacancy, bot would leave the whole to be reaped hy the fueced- 
org und chat he would never let to farm any eocleſiaſtinal benefice, nor dif- 
poſe of it for money; ©; After ithis condellivis do the-churok, vhoſe favour un of 
fo great \conſequence, he proceeded to enumerate the civil grievances,” which he 
purpdſed to redrefs.'' 'He promiſed; | that, upon che death of any earl, huren, or 
miſrary-renanc; his heit ſhouùd be. admitted to che poſſeſſion of his eſtate, an 
ä paying a juſt and lawful irchef ; without'being expaſed to ſuch exorbitant enne- 
tions as had been required during the late reigns: He remitted the wardſhip of 
' minors, and allowed guardians to be appointed, who ſhould be anfwerable for 
ke aruſt: He, promiſed. not to diſpoſe. of any. heireſs in marriage, but by the ad- 
0 eee and-if any baron intended to give his daughter, ſiſter, niece, 
5 kinſwoman, in marriage, it ſhould only be nebeiſary ſor him to eonſult the King, 
who promiſed to take no money for his conſent, nor ever to refuſe permiſſion, un · 
_ Tels the perſon to whom ie was s propoſed to marry her ſhould happen to be his ene- 


- 1® Orger. Viral. + Chron. Sax. p. 208. Order, Vial. p. 783. 
8 1 Ohren. Sax. p. "ti Dounelm. p. 225, - Brompton, p. 997+ 
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cu vl. my: He granted bis barons and military tenants. hs power: of bequeaing b 
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will their money or perſotial eſtates ; and if they negiected to walke a will, be 
promiſed, ”thir heir heirs ſhould ſucceed to chem: He:remftied the richt of im- 


pooſing moneyage, and of levying taxes at; pleaſure; on the Farms, Mhich the ba · 


ſirmation and obſervance of the laws of King Edward, - »:This ja, the, pb | 
the chief articles contained in that famous charter . $2223) ud l 11 


kknowy in the age of the Confeſſor, whoſe laws theſe originally were, 


rons retained in their on hands: He made ſome generdl ptoſeſſiong of mode- 
rating ſines ; he offered a pardon for all offences ; and he remitted all debts due 
to che crown: He required, that the vaſſals of the barons ſhould enjoy the ſame 


Privileges, which he granted to his own barons ;- ee ; 


To give greater authenticity to theſe conceſſions, 3 


| . ͤ as if deſirous, that it ſhould be 


to the eyes of all his ſubjects, and remain as a-perpetual rule for the limitation 


und direction of his government: Vet it is certain, that, after the preſent turn 


was ſerved, he never once thought, during his reign, of obſerving one ſingle ar- 


ticle of it: and the whole fell ſo. much into neglect und oblivion, that, in the fol- 

| lowing century, when the barons, who had heard an obſcure tradition of it, deſired | 
to make it the model of the great charter, which they exacted from King John, 
they could only find one copy of it ia the whole: kingdom. But as to the grie- 
vances here propoſed to be redreſſed, they were ſtill continued in their full extent: 
and the royal authority, in all theſe heads, lay under no manner of reſtriction. 
Reliefs of heirs, ſo capital an article, were never effectually fixed till the time of 
Magus Charta ; and it is evident, that the general promiſe here given, of 
accepting a juſt and lawful relief, ought to have been reduced to more pre- 
ciſion, in order to give ſecurity to the ſubject. The oppreſſion. of wardſhip and 
marriage was perpetuated even till the age of Charles Il. ; And it appears from 


Glanville |, the famous juſticiary of Henry II. that in his time, Where any. man 


| died inteſtate, an accident which muſt be very frequent, hen the, art of writing 


mere nn FMN theKing, or the Jord of the fief, pretended to fie al me 
* ; 

. See Appeadix II. 44 + Marth, Paris, p. 38. Horedes, [2 . 468. were p. 1851. 
_Hagulſtad, p. 310. 7 
{ Glanv. lib. 2. cap. 36. What is called a relief in the Conqueror's laws, proferved'by Togulf, 
ſeems to have been the berriot ; ſince reliefs, bn IT Ne Poggs 
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{| Lib. 7. cap. 16. This practice was contrary to the laws of King Edward, ratified by the Con- 


| queror, as we "learn from 46%; p. 91. But laws had at that time very ily one Power oo 
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ark. of a tyrannical and arbitrary government. 

Tx Normans indeed, ſettled in England, were, 3 — do 
Pt licentious a- people, chat they may be pronounced incapable of any true or 
regular liberty ; which requires ſuch a refinement of laws and inſtitutions, ſuch 

a comprebenſion of views, ſuch a ſentiment of honour, ſuch a ſpirit of obedience, 

and ſuch a ſacrifice of private intereſts and conne ions to public order, as can only. 
be the reſult of great reflection and experience, and muſt grow to perfection du- 

ring ſeveral ages of a ſettled and eſtabliſhed government. A people, ſo inſen- 
ſible to the rights of their ſovereign, as to disjoint, without neceſſity, the here- 
ditary ſucceſſion, and permit a younger brother to intrude himſelf into the place 
of the elder, whom they eſteemed, and who was guilty of no crime but being 
abſent, could not expect, that that prince would pay any greater tegard to their 

_ privileges, ot allow his engagements to fetter his power, and debar him from 
any conſiderable intereſt or convenience. They had indeed arms in their hands, 

-which, prevented the eſtabliſhment of a total deſpotiſm, and lefe their poſterity 

ſufficient power, whenever they ſhould atrain a ſufficient degree of reaſon, to a- 

quire true liberty: But their turbulent diſpoſition prompted them frequently to 

make ſuch oſe of their, arms, chat they were more fitted. to obſtruR the ene- 
cution of juſtice, than to ſtop che career of violence and oppreſſion. The prince, 
finding, that greater oppoſition was often made to him when he enforced the 
laws, than when he violated them, was apt to render his own will and pleaſure 
the ſole rule al abi and on every emergence to conſider more the power 
of the perſons whom he might offend, than the rights of choſe whom he might 
| Jojure, The. very form of this charter of Henry proves, that the Norman da- 
tons (for they, rather than the. people of England, are chiefly concerned in it) 
vere totally ignorant of the nature of limited monarchy, and were ill qualified-to 
conduct, in conjunction with their ſovereign, the machine of government. It is 
an act of his ſole power, is the reſult of his free grace, implies ſeveral articles 
which bind others. as well as himſelf, and is therefore unfit to be the deed of any 
one who poſſeſſes nat the wh le rn who may not at pleaſure re- 
_ _ all his conceſſions. . 

- Kino Henry, farther to 500 83 degraded and committed to pri- 
ſon Ralph Flambard, biſhop of Durham, who had been the chief inſtrument of op- 
preſſion employed by his brotherꝰ: But this act was followed by another, which was 
n ene charts and was a had prognoſtic of his ſincere inten- 
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tions to obſerve in: Le kept the fee of Duthitn'vacane for five years," and du 
ring that time retained poſſeſſion Gr a its wenues. | Senſible of the great au- 
thority, which Anſelm had uoquired by his character af Piety, und by the perſe- 
cutions which he bad undergone from William, the ſent tepemed medages to him 


at Lyons, where he reſided, and invited hit to return and take pufteion of his 


dignities . On the arrival of the prelate, he propoſed to him the fene wal of that 


bomage which he had done his brother, und. which had mever been refuſed by 


any Engliſh bop: But Anſelm kad arquired' other ſentiments by his journey co 
| Rorne, and gave the King an abſolute refuſal. He objected the decrees of the 


council of Bari, at which he himſelf had uſſiſted ; and he-declaxed, that, ſo far 
from doing homage for his ſpiritual dignity, he would not fo much as commu- 
Nicate with any eecleſiaſtic who paid that ſubmiſſion, or who accepted of inveſii- 


tures from Jaymen.. Henry, who propoſed, in his preſent delicate ſituation, to 


teap great advantages from the authority and pbpularity of Anſelm, dared not Z 


£0 quarrel with him by inſiſting on his demand f : He only deſired that the con- 
troverſy might be ſuſpended ; and that meſſengers might be ſent to Rome, to ac-- 
commodate matters. with I gre hehe nnen * nn 
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Marriage of 
Wor of 


Tutu immediately becurrod af beten in in which. the King was: 
obliged to have recourſe to the authority. of Anſelm. Matilda, daughter-of Mal- 
colin III. King of Scotland, and niete to Edgar Atheling, had, on her father's. - 
death, and the ſubſequent revolutious of the Scottiſh government, been brought: 
up to England, and educated under her aunt, Chriſtina, in the nunnery of Run - 
fey.” This princes Henry propoſed to matry 3. but as ſhe had worn the veil,, 
though never taken the vows, doubts might arife concerning the lawfulneſs of the- _ 


act; and it behoved him to be very careful not to ſhock,' in any particular, the 


religicus prejudices of his ſubjects. The affair was examined” by Anſelm in a, 
council of the prelates and nobles, which was ſummoned ar Lambeth; and Ma» 
tilda there proved, that ſhe had put on the veil, not with a view of entering into 
a religious life, but merely in imitation of a tuſtom, familiar to the Engliſh la- 
dies, ho protected their chaſtity from the brutal violence of the Normans, by 
taking ſhelter under that habit . which, amidſt the horrible licentiouſmels of the 
times, was generally revered. The council, ſenſible chat even u princeſs had 


otherwiſe no ſecurity for her honour; admitted this reaſon as valid: They pro- 


nounced, that Matilda was till free to. marry |; and her eſpouſals with Henry 
were celebrated by Anſelm with great pomp and ſolemnity 5. No act of the 


| ® Chron. Sax, p. 208, Order. Vital. p. 783. Matth. Paris, p. 39. T. Rudborne, p. 273, 
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King's reign. rendered him equally popular vich bis Exglifh fubjes, and tended cap. vn 
more to eſtabliſh. him on the throge.. Tho? Matilda, duriag the life of her unte 
and brothers, was not. the heir of the Saxon line, the was become very dear to the 
Engliſh, on account of ber connexions with it: And that people, who, before 
the conqueſt, had EP a, kind of 8 
fag, had, fel ſo ſeverely the 7 of the Normans, that they reflected 


regret- on their former. | hoyed for a more equal and mild ad 
= bo, math lad of el nai Frcs kb mil ith 
new. ſovereigns ®. © 


. Hi, week AAS atk TnvaGon by 
| theſs dice, to-operate then rats, mull have Freveed kim paella ft thy .- Tb. 
pan, ran great hazard. of being fruſtrated by rhe ſudden apprarance of Robert. 
who returned to Normandy about a month after tho death of bis brother Wil. ol 
| ham. He took poſſeGian, without reſiſtance, of that Jutchy, y and immediately ot 
made preparations far recovering England, of which, during his abſence, he had, 1107 
by Henry's intrigues, been ſo unjuſtly defrauded. - The fame which he had 
Os HRT or Emp y 06 ETIIRS 0s 
of the conſequences, iſegntent at the du 

and kingdom, which had, appeared on the _ acceſſion of William. owt 
Beleſme, carl of Shrewſbury and Arundel, William de la Warenne, carl of Sur- 
rey, Arnulf de Montgomery, Walter Giffard, Robert de Ponteftact, Robert de 
Mallet, Yvo de Grentmeſnil, and many others of the principal nobility , in- 
| vited' him to make an attempt on England, and promiſed, on his landing, to 

Jain him with all their forces, Even the ſeamen were affected with the general 
popularity of his name, eee patt of 8 fleet; 
which had been equipped ta his paſſage . - Heary, in this extremity, 
began to be apprehenſive for his 25 as well as for his crown 1 and. had recourſe 
to the ſuperſtition of the people, in order to oppoſe their ſentiments of juſtice. 

Fe paid diligent court to Anſelm, whoſe ſanctity and wiſdom he pretended to 
revere, "He conſulted bim in all difficult emergencies ; ſeemed to be governed 
by him in every meaſure ; promiſed a ſtrict regard to eccleſiaſtical privileges; 
profeſſed a great attachment to Rome, and a reſdlution of perſevering in an im- 

hlieit obedience to the decrees of councils, and to the will of the ſovereign 

ag. By delt caroiſes and declarations, he gaiped entirely che confidence —— 
as: Ears eee e, 8. was 


nne nen e e, — Hondo, ab. 
| W —— * „ * . 
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8 — beben Fele to a in bis preſent 1 kg An 
| nobles of the King's ſincerity in thoſe profelnons Which he made, of 420007 : 
0 tyrannical and: oppreſſive. government of his father and. Brother ® : He even 


1. 


intereſts, and marched,” with. an 


rode thro! the ranks 0 


dt ay 
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f the ; army, - recommended to the ſoldiers the defence of their 
prince, repreſented the duty of keeping their oaths of allegiance, and 'Prognoſtica- | 
ted to them. all ha incſs from the government. of. ſo wiſe and Juſt 4 ſovereign . 
by this expedicnt, Joined i to the influence of the earls of Warwic and Meflent, 57 

oger Bigod, Richard de Redvers, and Robert Firz-Hamon, powerful barons, 
Rog bo fill adhered. to the preſent government , the army were retained in the King's. 


an appearance of union and firmneſs, to oppoſe - 


| Robert, who had landed: with his forces ut Portſmout n 99s: ? , 


| Accommeds- Tr two artnics were in ſight of each other for ſoine days wi 


tion with Ro- 
bert. 


1102. 


| ut coming to'ac- . 


tion ; and both princes, being apprehenſive of the event, which would probably'be 
decifive; hearkened' the more willingly to the mediation of "Anſelm and other great 
men, who propoſed an accommodation between them. Aſter employing ſome ne- 


gotiation, it was agreed, that Robert ſhould:refign his 


pretenfions to England, and 


receive in lieu of it an annual penſion of 3000 mürket ; thir if either of the princer 
died without ide, the other ſhould ſucceed to his'dominions 3 chat the Wherents - 
of each ſhould be pardoned, and feſtoted to all their poſſeſſions either in Normandy ; 


or England ; and that neither Robert nor wad ſhould thencefoy 
N or protect the enemĩeꝭ of the other . 


£ 


79 , 
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Ims treaty, ' tho! calculated To much for ep er ws was the firſt * 
who violated. He reſtored indeed the eſtates of all Robert $ adherents ; but Was- 
ſecretly determined, that noblemen ſo powetful and ſo ill-affeQted, h bad both 


inclination and ability to diſturb his government, ſould not long remain unmo- 


leſted in their preſent grandeur and opulence. He began with the earl of Slirew!- 
bury; who was watched for ſome time by ſpies, and then indicted on a charge, 
conſiſting of forty-five articles. Thiz turbulent nobleman, knowing his 003 
guilt, as welf as the prejudites of his judges, and the power of his accuſer, had 
recourſe to arms for defence. but being ſoon ſuppreſſed by the activity and ad- 
dreſs of Henry, he was "baniſhed the kingdom. and his great eſtate was confiſ- 
cated $. His ruin involved that of his two brothers, Arnulf de Montgomery, . 
and Roger earl of Lancaſter. Soon after followed the proſecution. and tondem- 


® W. Malm. p. 225. 


1 1e p. 59, W. Malm. p. 156. 


1 Order. Vital. p. 783. 


|. Chron. Sax. p. 209. W. Malm. p. 166. H. Hunt. p. 278. Hoveden, p. 469. Order. Vi- 
ul. p. 788. $ Chron, Sax, P.. 210. * 10 n. Orden 
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nation of Robert de Pontefra® ind Robert de bliebe had es 


themſelves among Robert's adherents . William de Warenne was the next 
victim: Even William earb of Cornwall, ſon to'the carl of Mortaigne, the King's 


1103. 


uncle, having afforded matter of ſuſpicion againſt bim, loſt all the vaſt acquiſitions  . 
ef his family in England +, Tho' the uſual violence and tyranny of the Norman 
barons'afforded a plauſible pretence for thoſe proſecutions; and it is probable, that 


none of the ſentences,” ptonounced againſt theſe noblemen, was wholly i iniquitous z 


men eaſiſy ſaw or conjectured, that the chief part of their guilt-was not the in · 6 


| Juſtice or illegality of their conduct. Robert,: enraged at the fate of his friends, 
imprudently ventured to come into, England, and remonſtrated with his brother, 


in ſevere terms, againſt the breach. of treaty.: But met with ſuch a bad reception. 


that. be began to apprehend ae, al own Wa and a to purchaſe 
an eſeape, by reſigning his penſion g. „ 
- "Tas: eee ee to more fatal 1 This 
prince, whoſe: bravery and candour procured bim reſpect, while at a diſtance, bad 
no ſooner attained tho paſſeſſion of power,, and enjoyment of peace, than all the 
vigorcof his: mind relaxed, and he fell into-contempt among. thoſe. who approach- 


ed hia perſon, ot were ſubjected to his authority. Abandoned alternatcly to difld- Attack of 
| lute pleaſures and to womaniſh ſuperſtition, he was ſo remiſa, both in the care e 


of bis treaſure and the exerciſe of his government, that his ſervants pillaged his 
money with impunity, even ſtole from him his very cloaths, and proceeded thence 


to practiſe every ſpecies of extortion on his defenceleſs ſubjects l. The barons, h 


whom a-ſevere- adminiſtration alone could have reſtrained, gave reins to their 


- unbounded + rapine upon their vaſſals, and inveterate apimoſitics againſt each 


other; and all Normandy,..during the reign. of this benign prince, was become a 


ſcene of violence and depredation $. The. Normans at. laſt, remarking' the re- 
gular: government, which Henry. notwithſtanding, his uſurped title, bad been 
able to eſtabliſh in England, applied to him, that he might uſe his authority for 
the ſuppreſſion of theſe diſorders 3 and they thereby afforded him a pretence for 


iaterpoſing in the affairs of Normaady 4 Inſtead of. employing his mediation, 5 


to render his brother's government reſpectable, or redteſſing, the grievances of 
the Normans z he was only attentive to ſupport his own partizans, and to en- 
creaſe their number e art of. bribery, rig, and inſinuation. Having 


one Vie. p Bog. 1 Chron, Sax. p. 212; . Malin. f. f. Hovedeb, p. 470. 
ü Oo ter bs. W. Malm. p. 156. Gul. Gemet. p. 298. Order. Vital. p. 90% M. Park, 
p. 40. } Order. SSH: 814, 815. W. Malm. p. 154, 157, Gul. Gemet. p. 
296. Order. Vital. p. 814. bags hc ant on r Chron. 
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found, in u viſit, Which he made to that dutchy, hat the nobikty were more | 
diſpoſed to pay ſubmiſſion to him than to their legal ſovereign z he collected, by 
very arbitrary extortions on England, a great army and treaſurt , and returned 
next year to Normatidy, in a ſituation to obtain, either by violence or corruption, 
the dominion of that province. He took Bayeux by ſtorm after an obſtinate 


fiege-+ He made himſelf maſter of Cacm by the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the in · 
habitants : But being repulſed at Falaiſe, and obliged; by the winter-ſeaſon, to 


- raiſe the ſiege, he returned into England; , de g aa pe 
rhat he would perſevere in ſupporting anũ protecting them. 


* 


Nirr year, he opened the campaign with the fiege of weben 21 
became evident, from his preparations and progreſs, that he intended to ufurp 
the entire poſtefhon of Normandy. Robert was at laſt rouzed from his lethargy; 
and, being ſupported by the earl of Mortaigne and Robert de Belleſine; the 
King's inveterate enemies, he raiſed a conſiderable army, and approached his 
brother's canip, with a view of finiſhing, in one deciſive battle, the-quarrel be- 


_ tween them, He was now entered on that ſcene of action, in Which -alone he 
was qualified to excel; and be ſo animated the Norman troops by his example, 
that they made a great impreſſion on the Engliſh, and bad neariy obeniged che 


victory when the flight of Belleſme threw them into diſmay; and oecaſioned 


| their total defeat. Heniy, | beſides) executing/ great laughter on the enemy. 


made near ten thouſand priſoners ; 'among whom was duke Robert himſelf, and 
all the moſt conſiderable barons, who adhered to his intereſts . This victory 
was followed by the final reduction of Normandy: Roũen rene ed 5 
ted to the conqueror : Falaife, after ſome negotiation, opened ite z and by 


this acquilition, beſides rendering himſelf maſter'of an important he gor 


mantled the caſtles, lately built, he returned into England. and cartied' a 
with him the dyke as a priſoner. Thar unfortunate prince was detainec in 


into his hands prince William, the only ſon and heir of Robert: He aca | 
the ſlates of Normandy z and having received the homage of all che vaſfuls of 
the dutchy, ſettled the government, revoked his brother's donations, and dif- 


nog 


i tody during the remainder of his life, which was no leſi than e e e 


and he died in the caſtle of Cardiff in Glamorganſhire; happy, if —— 
his liberty, he could have relinquiſhed that power, which he was not qualified 


either to hold or exerciſe. Prince William was committed to the care of Helie J 


de St. Sten, n e e - e , and, who, | being 
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| efviobity and than was uſual in thoſe a „„ {J_. Chap. 
great affection and delay. Edgar Acheliag, ho had followed Robert ig the.ex- - 
pedition to Jeruſalem} and ho had lived wirh him ever lnce in Normandy; as 
another illuſtgious priſ{per, taken in the battle of Tenchebray *, Henry gave him 
bis liberty, and fertled a ſmall penſion on him, with which he retired z and he Jived 
to a good old age in England, totally neglected and forgotten. This prince was 
diſtinguiſhed by bravesy 4. but nothing can be a ſtronger proof of his mean 
talents in every other xe! pect, than that, notwithſtanding he poſſeſſed the affections 
of the Engliſh, and enjoyed the only legal title to the. throne, he was. allowed, 
during the reigns. of fe — and. w—_ Nu. d, 
and go to his grave in peace. 
. ——— A 1107. 
goveramont of that provm̃ee, he (finiſhed! a controverſy, which had beem long de- 8 
pending, between him and the Pope, with regard to the inveſtitures in ceclefiaſtical a Ai, 
beneſioes ; and tho he was here obliged to relinquiſh ſome of the antient rights of tbe primate. 
the crown, he extricated (himſelf from. the difficulty on eaſier terma than moſt 
ptipces, who in that age were ſo unhappy as to be engaged in.diſputes with che 
apoſtolic ſea. The King's ſituation, in the beginning of bis reign, obliged him to 
pay great court to Anſelm 4. and the advantages, which be had reaped from abe 
zealous friendſhip · f that prelate, had made bim ſenſible how ptone ſthe mind o 
his peaple ore. jo ſupeeſtit on, and what an aſcendant the eecleſiaticy had been able 
to aſſume over them. He had ſcen,, on the acceſſion of his brother Rufus, that, t 
the rights of priqpogeniture were then violated, and the inclinations. of almoſt 
the barons;oppaſed,. yet the authority of Lanfranc had prevailed over ail = 
conſiderations 4 and his on caſe, which, was ſtill more unfavourable, afforded 
an inſtance, in which the clergy could Ih- more evidently their influence and 
authority. Theſe recent enamples, While they made him cautious not to 
offend. that powerful body, convinced him, at the ſame time, that it was ex- 
tremely his. intereſt, to retain the former prerogative of the crown. in filling of- 
| ices of ſuch vaſt importance, and to check the eecleſiaſtics in that * 
do which.they. evidently aſpired. The choice, which his brother, jn a, ft of pe- 
nitence, had, made of Anſelm, was ſo ſar unfor to the King's pretenſions, 
hk that prelate was celebrated for his piety and zeal and auſterity of manners; 
and tho' his monkiſh devotion and narrow principles prognoſticated no great 
knowledge of the world nor depth of policy, be was, on that very account, 2. 
en n. and nen 
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Ghai aſcendant over the bigoted populace. - The prudence * Kjog 
1107. appear in nothing more conſpicuous than in the management of this delicate a 
where he was always ſenſible that it had become neceſſary for him to riſque his 
je pps in order to preſerve the moſt invaluable geyel of it ®. 
© An$SELM had no ſooner returned from baniſhment, than his refolat- to 40 
homage to the King excited a diſpute, which Henry evaded at chat critical 5unc- 
ture, by promiſing to ſend a"meſſenger, in order do compound the matter with | 
Paſcal the ſecond, who then filled the papal chair. The meſſenger, as * 
bably foreſcen, returned with an abſolute refuſal of the King's demands ; - 
that fortiſied by many reaſons, which were well qualified to operate on LOT un- 
— derſtandings of men in thoſe ages. Paſcal quoted the ſcriptures to prove that 
-_ - Chriſt was the door; and he thence inferred, that all eccleſiaſtics muſt enter into 
the church thro? Chriſt alone, not thro? the civil magiſtrate or any profane lay- | 
men T. lt is monſtrous, added the pontiff, that a ſon ſhould pretend to 
| 4 beget his father, or a man to create his God: Prieſts.are called gods in ſcrip- 
ture, as being the vicars of God: And will you, by your abominable preten- 
56 ſions to grant them their inveſtiture, aſſume the right of creating chem?” : 
Bor however convincing theſe arguments, they could not perſuade Henry to 
eld ſo important a prerogative ; and perhaps, as he was poſſeſſed of great re- 
flection and learning, he thought, chat the abſurdity of a man's creating his God, 
even allowing pri rieſts to be Gods, was not urged with the beſt grace by the Roman 
E But as he deſired ſtill to avoid, or at leaſt to delay, the coming to any 
dangerous extremity with the church, he perſuaded Anſelm, that he would be 
able, by farther negociation, to attain' ſome compoſition with Paſcal ; and for 
that purpoſe, he diſpatched three biſhops to Rome, while Anſelm ſent two mef- 
| ſengers'of his own, to be more fully aſſured of the Pope's intentions 5. Paſcal 
wrote back letters equally poſitive and arrogant both to the King and pri- 
mate; urging to the former, that, by aſſuming the right of inveſtitures, he 
committed a kind of fpiritual adultery with the church, who was the ſpouſe of 
Chriſt, and who muſt not admit of ſuch a commerce with any other perſon .|. ; and 
inſiſting with the latter, that the pretenſions of Kings to confer benefices was the 
| Oe of all fimony 3 a cope which had but CUTIES N | 
„ Fadmer, p. 866. + W. Mal. p. 225. | | 
t Eadmer, p. 60. This topic is farther enforced i ap 7% 74. W. Mal. p. 163. 
I Eadmer, p. 61. I much ſuſpect, that this text ſcripture is a forgery of his holineſs : For I 
have not been able to find it. Vet it paſſed D Te ne On API 


as the foundation of their power. See Epiſt. Ge, Thom. p. 169. 
5 Eadmer, p. 62. W. Malm. p. 223. + Eadmer, p. 63:  * Ea , Þ. 64. 66. 
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 Henzy had now no other expedient than to ſuppreſs the letter. addreſſed to 3 VL 
himſelf, and to perſuade the three biſhops to prevaricate, and aſſert, upon their 7. 
epiſcopal faith, that Paſcal had aſſured them in private of his good intentions 
rowards Henry, and of his reſolution not to reſent any future exertion of his 
prerogative in granting inveſtitures; tho? he himſelf ſerupled to give this aſſus 
rance under his hand, leſt other princes ſhould copy the example and aſſume a 
like privilege . Anſelm's two meſſengers, who were monks, affirmed to him, 
that it was impoſſible this ſtory could have any foundation; but their word was 
not eſteemed. equivalent to that of three biſhops; and the King, as if be had 
finally gained his cauſe, proceeded to fill the ſees of Hereford and Saliſbury, and 

to inveſt the new biſhops in the uſual manner T. But Anſelm, Who, as. he had 
: good reaſon, gave no credit to the aſſeveration of the King's meſſengers, refuſed 
not only to conſecrate them, but even to communicate with them; and the bi- 
ſhops themſelves, finding how odious they had become, returned back to Henry 
the enſigns of their dignity $. The quarrel every day encreaſed between the 
King and the primate: The former, notwithſtanding the great prudence and 
moderation of his temper, threw out menaces againſt all ſuch as ſhould pretend to 
oppoſe him in exerting the antient prerogatives of his crown: And Anſelm, ſenſibly 
of his diſagreeable and dangerous ſituation, deſired leave to make a journey to 
Rome, in order to lay the caſe before the ſovereign pontiff 1. Henry, well pleaſed 
to rid himſelf without violence of ſo inflexible an antagoniſt, readily granted him 
permiſſion; and Anſelm ſet out on his journey, He was attended to the ſea- 
coaſt by infinite multitudes, not only monks and clergymen, but people of all 
ranks, who ſcrupled not in this manner to declare for their primate againſt their 
ſovereign, and who regarded his departure as the final. abolition of religion and 
true piety in the kingdom 5. The King, however, confiſcated all the revenues 
of his ſee; and ſent William de Warelwaſt to negociate with Paſcal, and to find 
ſome means of accommodation in this delicate affair . 
. Engliſh miniſter told Paſcal, that his maſter would rather loſe = crown 
chan part with the right of granting inveſtitures. And I,” replied Paſcal, 
<« would rather loſe my head than allow him to retain it *.”* Henry ſecretly 
prohibited Anſelm to return, unleſs he reſolved to conform + himſelf to che 
lays, and uſages of the kingdom; nnn 
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Lyons “, in expeRation, that the King would at laft be obliged to yield 5 point, 
which was the preſent object of controverſy between them. Soon after, he was 


allowed to return to his monaſtery at Bec in Normandy ; and Henry, beſides re- 


ſtoring to him the revenues of his ſee, treated him with the greateſt reſpect, and. 
held ſeveral conferences with him, in order to ſoften his oppoſition, and bend him 
to ſubmiſſion +. The people of England, who thought all differences now ac-- 
commodated, were inclined to blame their primate for abſenting himfelf. ſo long 


from his charge; and he daily received letters from his partizans, repreſenting "4 


neceflity of his ſpeedy return. The total extinction, they told him, of religion 


and Chriftianity was likely to enſue from the want of his fatherly care: The moſt: 


ſhocking cuſtoms prevail in England: And the dread of his ſeverity. being now- 


removed, ſodomy and the practice of wearing long hair gain ground among all: 


ranks of men, and theſe enermities openly appear voy where, without. ſenſe. of: 


ſhame or fear of puniſhment . 


Tux policy of the court of Rome has been commonly much adinired';- and! 
men, Judging by ſucceſs,. have beſtowed the higheſt eulogies on that prudence, 
by which a Ts from ſuch lender begionings, could- advance, without force 


who were e of fuch different ages, tempers,. «na; intereſts, is not pang yi = 
could never haye place in nature. The inſtrument, indeed, with Which they 
wrought, the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the people, is ſo groſs an engine, of: 
ſuch univerſal prevalence, and ſo little liable to accident or diſorder, that it. may. 
be ſucceſsful even in the moſt unſkilful hands; and. ſcarce any indiſcretion can» 


fruſtrate its operations. While the court. of Rome was openly abandoned to the- 


moſt flagrant. diſorders, even while it was torne with ſchiſms-and factions, the - 


power of the church made daily. a ſenſible progreſs in Europe; and the temerity 
of Gregory and the caution of Paſcal were equally fortunate in promoting it. The 


clergy, feeling the neceſſity of protection againſt the violence of princes, or vigor 


of the laws, were well pleaſed to adhere to a foreign head; who, being removed 


from ths fear of the civil authority, could freely employ the power of the whole 
church in defending their antient or uſurped properties and privileges, when invaded 
in any particular country: The monks, defirous-of an independance on their dio- 
ceſans, profeſſed ſtill a more deyoted attachment. to the triple crown ; and the 


 * ſtupid people poſſeſſed no ſcience nor reaſon, which they could oppoſe to the moſt: 


exorbitant pretenſions. Nonſenſe: paſſed for demonſtration: The moſt criminal. 
„ Fadiner, p. 55. W. Malm. p. 226. M. Paris, p. 4. | Chron. Dunſtaple, p. 18. 
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binding where the intereſts of God were concerned: The antient laws and cuſ- 


toms of ſtates had no authority againſt a divine right: Impudent forgeries were 
received as authentic monuments of antiquity: And the champions of holy 


church, if ſucceſsful, were celebrated as heroes 3 if unfortunate, were worſhipped 
as martyrs ; and all events thus turned out equally to the advantage of clerical 
uſurpations. Paſcal himſelf, the preſent Pope, was, in the courſe of this very 
controverſy concerning inveſtitures, involved in circumſtances, and neceſſitated 
to follow a conduct, which would have drawn diſgrace and ruin on any temporal 
prince, chat had been ſo unfortunate as to fall into a like ſituation. | His perſon 
was ſcized by the Emperor Henry V. and he was obliged, — to 


| reſign to that monarch the right of granting inveſtitures, for which they had ſo 


long contended . In order to add greater ſolemnity to this agreement, the Em- 


 peror and Pope communicated together upon the ſame hoſte ; one half of which 


was given to the prince, the other taken by the pontiff : The moſt tremendous 
imprecations were publicly denounced on either of them who ſhould violate the 
| treaty : Yet no ſooner did Paſcal recover his liberty, than he recalled all his con- 
ceflions, and pronounced the ſentence of excommunic ation againſt the Emperor, 
who, in the end, was obliged ta ſubmit in the terms requizedi of. him, and ©» 
yield up all his pretenſions, which he could never recall t. 

Tu King of England had very near fallen into the eee 
tion: Paſcal had already excommunicated the earl of Meulent, and the other mi- 
niſters of Henry, who were inſtrumental in ſupporting his pretenſions 4: He 


daily menaced the King himſelf with a like ſentence ; and he ſuſpended the blow 


only to give him leiſure to eſcape it by a timely fubmiſſion, The malecontents 
waitcd impatiently for the opportunity of diſturbing his government by conſpira- 
cies and inſurrections I: The King's greateſt friends were anxious at the pro- 
ſpect of an incident, which would ſet their religious and civil duties at variance 
with each other: And the counteſs of Blois, his ſiſter, a princeſs of piety, who 
had great influence over him, was affrighted with the danger of her brother's 


| eternal damnation 5. Henry, on the other hand, ſeemed determined to run all 


hazards, rather than reſign a prerogative; of ſuch importance, which had been en- 


joyed by all his predeceſſors; and it ſeemed probable, from his great prudence 
and ability, that he might be able to ſuſtain his rights, and finally prevail in the 


conteſt. While Paſcal and Henry thus ſtood mutually in awe of each other, it 


Wi. Malm. p. 167. + Padre Paolo ſopra benef. eccleſ, p. 112. W. Malm. p. 170- 
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was the more eaſy to bring about an accommodation between Them, and to find | 
a'medium,” in which they might both agree. 18 
Brok E biſhops took poſſeſſion of their dignities, they RD Ea b. Has ac 
cuſtomed to pals thro? two ceremonials : They received from the hands of the 
ſovereign à ring and croſier, as ſymbols of their office; and this was called theit 
inveſtiture :* They alſo made thoſe ſubmiſſions to the prince, required. of vaſſals f 


by the rights of the feudal law, which received the name of bimage, And as the 


King might refuſe both to grant the inveſtiture and to receive the bomage, tho? 


the chapter had, by ſome canons of the middle age, been endowed with'the right 


of election, the ſovereign had in reality the ſole power of appointing prelates. Ur- 
dan II. had equally deprived laymen of the rights of granting inveſtiture and of re- 


. ceiving homage : The emperors neyer were able, by all their wars and riegotia» 


| 


tions, to make any diſtinction be admitted between them: The interpoſition of pro- 
Fane laymen in any particular,” was ſtill repreſented as impious and abominable: 


And the church openly aſpired to a total independance on the ſtate. But Henry had 


put England, as well as Normandy, in ſuch a ſituation as gave greater weight to 
his negotiations and Paſeal was for the preſent contented with his reſigning the 
right of granting inveſtitures, by which the ſpiritual dignity was ſuppoſed to be con- 
ferred; and he allowed the biſhops to do homage for their temporal properties and 
privileges T. The pontiff y was well pleaſed to have made this acquiſition, which; 
he hoped, would in time involve the whole: And the King, anxious to procure 
an eſcape from a very dangerous ſituation, was contented to retain . tho a 
more precarious authority, in the election of prelates. 
Ar rx the principal controverſy was accommodated, it was not t dificule t to 
adjuft the other differences. The Pope allowed Anſelm to communicate with the 


Prelates, who had already received inveſtitures from the crown ʒ and he only 


required of them ſome ſubmiſſions for their paſt miſconduct $: He alſo granted 
Anſelm a plenary-power of remedying every other diſorder, which, he ſaid, might 
ariſe from the barbarouſneſs'of the country 1; Such was the idea which the-Po 
then entertained of the Engliſh; and nothing can be à ſtronger proof of the 2 
ſerable ignorance in which that people were then plunged, than that a man, 'who 
fat on the papal throne, and who ſubſiſted by A w Wy 2 think 
himſelf intitled to treat them as barbarians. 
'Dvrinc the courſe of theſe controverſies, a tus was het at Weltmintter, 
where the King, intent only on'the main Ne allowed ſome canons of leſs eon- 


Ezadmer, p. 91. W. Malm. p. 163. Sim. Dunelm. p- 230. 8 + Eadmer, p. gr. W. 
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| ſequence to be chatted, Which tended to promote the e of the clergy. cen n 


The marriage of prieſts was prohibited ; a point which it was ſcil foumd very dif- 
cult to carry into execution: And even laymen were not allowed to marry 
within the ſeventh degree of affinity . By this contrivance, the Pope aug- 


mented the profits, which he reaped: dome granting diſpenſations 3 and likewiſe 


thoſe from divorces. For as the art of writing was then rare, and pariſh-regif- 
ters were not regularly kept, it was not eaſy to aſcertain the degrees of affinity 
even among people of rank; and any man, who had money ſufficient to pay for it, 


might obtain's divorce, on pretence that his wife was more nearly related to him 
than was permitted by the canons: The ſynod alſo paſſed a vote, prohibiting the 


laity to wear long hair +. The averſion of the clergy to this mode was not con- 
fined to England. | When the King went over to Normandy, before he had con- 


| Quered that province, the biſhop of Seez, in a formal harangue, earneſtly-applie@ | 


to him to. redreſs the manifold diſorders under which the government laboured; 
and to oblige the people to poll their hair in a decent form. © Henry, tho' he would 
not reſign his prerogatives to the. church, was very willing to part with his hair : 

He cut it in the form which they required of ww, and FRY all he courtiers 15 
5 imitate his example 4. 


Tux acquiſition. of 3 was a great point of Henry' s ambition; ©; da Wars abroad. 


the antient patrimony of his family, and the only territory, which, while in his 
poſſeſſion, gave him any weight or conſideration on the continent: But the in- 
Juſtice of his uſurpation was the ſource of great inquietude, involved him in fre- 
quent wars, and, obliged him to impoſe on his Engliſh ſubjects thoſe many heavy 
and arbitrary taxes, of which all the hiſtorians of that age unanimouſly complain l. 

Fis nephew, William, was but fix years of age, when he committed him to the 
care of Helie de Sr. Saen; and it is probable;. that bis reaſon for intruſting that 
important charge to a man of ſuch unblemiſhed character, was to prevent all 
malignant ſuſpicions, in caſe any accident ſhould befal-the life of the young prince. 

He ſoon repented him of this choice 3 but when he defired to recover poſſeſſion 
of William" 0 perſon, Helie withdrew his pupil, and carried him to the court of 
Fulk, count of Anjou, who gave him protection $. In proportion as the young 
prince grew up to man's eſtate, he diſcovered virtues ſuitable to his birth 3 and 
wangering thro* different courts of Europe, excited the friendly compaſſion of 
many princes, and raiſed” a general indignation againſt his uncle, who had fo 
unjuſtly bereaved him of his nee "Lewis the S fon of ill, was 


1 „ Eadmer, p. 65, 68. n e wy Ik. p. 22. 3 68. + Order. Vi- 
tal. p. 816. I Eadmer, p. 83. Chron, Sax. p. att, 212, 213, 219, 220, 228. H. Hun · 
p. 390. Hoveden, p. 470. (A Warert. . 143. F Order. Vital. p. 637. 
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at this time King of France, 2. brave and generous Prince, who having been 


obliged, during the lifetime of his father, to fly into England, in order 


to eſcape the perſecutions of his ſtepmother, Bertrude, had been protected by 
Henry, and had thence conceived a perſonal friendſhip for him. But theſe ties 
were ſoon diſſolved after the acceſſion of Lewis, who found his intereſts to be in - 


0 many particulars oppoſite to thoſe of the Engliſh monarch, and who became 
ſenſible of the danger attending the annexation of Normandy to England, He 


joined, therefore, the counts of Anjou and Flanders in giving diſquiet to Hen- 
ry's government; and this monarch, in order to defend his foreign dominions, 


found himſelf obliged to go over to Normandy, where he reſided two years. 


The war which enſued among theſe princes was attended with no memorable 
tranſaction, and produced only fight ſkirmiſhes on the frontiers, agreeable to 


the weak condition of the ſovereigns in that age, whenever their ſubjects were not. 
. rouzed by ſome great and urgent occaſion. Henry, by contracting his eldeſt 


1118, 


11 19. 


fon, William, to the daughter of Fulk “, detached that prince from the alliance, 
and obliged the others to come to an ene with him. This. 


was not of long duration. His nephew, William, retired to the court of Bald- 


win, earl of Flanders, who eſpouſed his cauſe ; and the King of France, having 


ſoon after, for other reaſons, joined the party, a new war was kindled in Norman- 


dy, which produced no event more memorable than had attended the former. 


At laſt the death of Baldwin, who was ſlain in an action near Eu, gave ſome re- 


ſpite to Henry, and enabled him to carry on war with more anne againſt his 
enemies ＋. 

Lewis, gadiag himſelf unable to wreſt ES from the King by force of 
.arms,. had recourſe to the dangerous expedient, of applying to the ſpiritual power, 
and of affording the eccleſiaſtics a pretence to interpoſe in the temporal intereſts 
of priaces. He carried young William to a general council, which was afſem- | 


bled at Rheims by Pope Calixtus II. preſented the Norman prince to them, 


complained of the manifeſt uſurpation and injuſtice of Henry, craved the aſſiſt- 
ance of the church for reinſtating the true heir in his dominions, and repteſented 
the enormity of detaining in priſon ſo brave a prince as Robert, one of the moſt 
eminent champions of the croſs, and who by that very quality was placed under the 
immediate protection of the holy ſee t. Henry knew how to defend the rights of 
bis crown with vigour, and yet with dexterity. He had ſent over the Engliſh bi- 


| ſhops to this ſynod ; but at the ſame time had warned them, that, if any farther claims 


were ſtarted by the Pope or the eccleſiaſtics, he was l to adhere to the 


„ Chron. Sax. p. 221. W. Malm. p. 160. Knyghtod, p. PAY + Chron. Sax. p. 222. . 
H. Hunt. p. 380. Order, Vital. p. 843. M. Paris, Pe 47 Þ Order. Vital. p. 158. 
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dy his anceſtors. Go,“ ſaid he to them, fſalute the Pope in my name, 9 
« hear his apoſtolical precepts ; but take care to bring none of his new inventions 
« into my kingdom.” Finding, however, that it would be eaſier for him to 
elude than oppoſe the efforts of Calixtus, he gave his ambaſſadors orders to gain 
the Pope and his favourites by liberal preſents and promiſes. The complaints of 
the Norman prince were. thenceforth heard with great coldneſs by the council; 

and Calixtus confeſſed, after a conference; which he had the fame ſummer with 

Henry, that, of all men, whom he had ever yet been acquainted wich, e 

n compariſon the moſt eloquent and perſuaſive. FLA 

Tux warlike meaſures of Lewis proved as ineffectual as his ul He 

had laid a ſcheme for ſurprizing Noyon; but Henry, having received intelligence 
of the deſign, marched to the relief of the place, and ſuddenly attacked the 

French at Andeley, as they were advancing to Noyon. A ſharp action enſued ;. 

where William, the fon of Robert, behaved with great bravery, and the Kin 

himſelf was in the moſt imminent danger. He was wounded in the head by ne 
pin, a gallant Norman officer, who had followed the fortunes of William * ; but 
| being rather animated-than. terrified by the blow, he immediately beat his antago-- 
niſt to the ground, and fo encouraged his troops by the example, that they put 
the French to total rout, and had very nearly taken their king priſoner. The dig- 
nity. of the perſons, engaged in this ſkirmiſh, rendered it the moſt memorable 

: aftion of the war: For in other reſpecta, it was not of great importance. There 

were nine hundred horſemen, who fought on both ſides ; yet were there onyx 

three perſons ſain. The reſt were defended by that heavy armour, worn by the 
cavalry in thoſe times T. An accommodation - ſoon after enſued between the 

Kings of France and England; and the intereſts of W were entirely, 

 negleRted | in it. | 


Bur this public F domeſtie ca- 
lamity, . which befel him. His only ſon, William, had. now reached his eighteenth 
year and the King, from the facility, with. which he himſelf had uſurped the Wu. 
crown, dreading, that a like revolution might ſubvert-his family, de ade he rem 
to have him recognized his ſueceſſor by the ſtates of the kingdom , and had 
carried him over to Normandy, to- receive the homage of the barons of that 
dutchy. On his return, he fet fail: from Barfleur, and was ſoon carried by a fair 
wind out of fight of land. The prince was detained by ſome accident; and his 


H. Hunt. p. 381. M. Paris, p. 47. Diceto, p. 503. Brompton, p. 1007. M. Wen. p. 239. 
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Che p. VI. ſailors, as — as; their captain, Thomas Fitz- Stephens having ſpent the i inter- 
1120. val in drinking, were ſo fluſtered; that, being in a hurry to follow the King, 
they heedleſsly' carried the/ſhip on a rock, where: ſhe immediately foundered “. 
The prince was put into the long boat, and had got clear of the ſhip, when 
hearing the cries of his natural ſiſter, the counteſs of Perche, he ordered the ſea- 
men to row back, in hopes of ſaving her: But the numbers, who crowded. in, 
ſoon ſunk the boat; and the prince with all his retinue periſned p. Above an 
hundred and forty young noblemen, of the principal families of England and Nor- 
mandy, were loſt on this occaſion. A batcher of Roũen was the only perſon on 
board who eſcaped ꝓ: He clung to the maſt, and was taken up next morning by 
fiſhermen. Fitz-Stephens, the captain, took hold alſo of the maſt; but being in- 
formed by the butcher, that prince William had periſhed, he ſaid, that he would 
not ſurvive the diſaſter : and he threw himſelf headlong into the ſea l. Henry en- 
tertained hopes, for three days, that. his ſon had put into, ſome diſtant port . 
England: But when certain intelligence of the calamity was brought him, he 
fainted away; and it was remarked, that he never after was ſeen to pin nor 
ever recovered his wonted chearfulneſs 5. * 


Tu death of William may be regarded, in one 9 as a misfortune to ho 
Engliſh 3 becauſe it was the immediate ſource. of thoſe civil wars, which, after 
the demiſe of the King, cauſed ſuch confuſion in the nation: But it is re- 
markable, that the young prince had entertained a violent averſion to the natives; 
and he had been heard to threaten, that, when he ſhould be King, he would make 
them draw the plough, and would turn them into beaſts of burthen. - Theſe pre- 
poſſeſſions he inherited from his father, who, though he was wont, when i it might 
ſerve his purpoſes, to value himſelf on his birth, as a native of England |, 
ſhowed, in the courſe of his government, an extreme prejudice againſt that peo- 
ple. All hopes of preferment, to eccleſiaſtical as well as civil dignities, were de- 
nied them during this whole reign ; and any foreigner, however ignorant or worth- 
leſs, was ſure to have the preference in every competition . As the Engliſh had 
given no diſturbance to the goyernment during the courſe of fifty years, this in- 
veterate antipathy, in a prince of ſo much temper as well as penetration, forms a 
preſumption that the Engliſh of that age were ſtill a rude and barbarous people 
even compared to the Normans, and Wen us with no very favourable idea of 
the Anglo-Saxon manners. _ 
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ius; except one daughter, Matilda. whom, in 2140, hes had betrothed, tho. 

only: cight years. of ges, 19 the Emperor Henn V.. and. whom be ind then | 
ſcat over to be educated in Germany f. ut as her abſence from the kingdoms Linge ſecond 
i | 000 might endanger the ſucceGon,. 5 
.... . 
| : _ Godfrey, ;duke of. Lovaine, and 5 
an amiable perſon g. But Adels 
e. who was moſt likely a diſpute de 


ſabverting his rival, who bad ſacceflively ſeized. all, his patrimonial dominions.. 
William, the ſon of duke Robert, was till protected in the court of Lewis, Kiog - 
of France ; and as Heary's connexions with Fulk, count of Anjou, were broke 
off by the ot his fon, that count joined the party of the unfortunate prince, 
gave him his daughter it in marriage, and aſſiſted him in raiſing diſturbances in Nor- 
mandy. © But Henry found the means of drawing, off the count of Anjou, by | 
forming anew with e nearer connexion than the and 0 re tmnate - | 
to dhe intere ſts. of his family... The Emperor, bis fon-in-la e127. 
you ured ie je dg mpg n, by having Off recognized gni 
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tended to render bis pretenfio 
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- Jency of their diſpoſition; not to dread the effects of chelt reſentment. It ſeemed 

probable, that lis nephew's party might gain force' from the Increaſe of the male - 

contents; and an acceſſion of power, which that Prince inhericed*a little after, 
ns ilf more dangerous. Charles earl of Ffanders 


being aſſaſſihated during the celebration of divine ſervice, Ring Eewis imme-- 


_ the | 
tion; Tp neighbourz, in every. attempt which. they made uppn him, found 


diately- put the young prince in poſſeſſion of that county, to which he had pre- 
tenſions; in the right of his grandmother Matilda, wife to the Conqueror „„ But- 


William farvived a very little time this piece of good fortune, which ſeemed to | 


open the door to ſtill farther" proſperity. He wWas killed'in'a Teirmifh with the 
landgrave of Alfiee, his\competitor for Flanders; and his death put = le, for 


the preſent, to the jealouſy and inquietude of Henry ?- e eee rk 
© Taz chief merit. of this prince's government. conſiſts in ink Nee tran Jail 
lity which he eſtabliſhed and maintained throughout all his .dominions doting 

Ffeateſt art of his reign 3 The mutinous barons 1 were retaived i in ſubjec- N 


him ſo I "prepared, that they were diſcouraged from continuing or renewing 


their enterprizes, "Tn. order. to, repreſs . the incurſions of the Wellh, he brought 


on the ſame hard terms, when the King made a progreſs into any 


aver ſome Flemingg i in the year 11115 and ſettled them in Pembrokeſhire, 'where- 
they long t maintained a different language, and. cuſtoms and manners, from their 

neighbours. Tho“ his goretnment ems to have been arbitrary in England. 
ie was Judicious and prudent; and was as little oppreſſive ag the necellity of his 


Affairs would permit. He wunted not attention to the redfefs of Brie vances; and- 


hiſtorians, mention in map the lexying pur vey ance, which he endeavoured. | 
to moderate and reſtrain.” The tenants in the King's demefne lands were at chat 


time obliged to Tupply , 7 the court with' proviſions, and to" 


ties. Theſe: exations were ſo” grievodb, and levied in fo"licentious a manner; 


that the farmers, when they heard of the | court's approach, often deſerted. their- 


homes, as if an enemy had invaded them 83 and ſheltered: their perſons and fa-- 
milies in the woods from the inſults of the King's retinue. Henry prohibited 
theſe enarmities, and puniſhed the perſons guilty of them by. cutting off theiv 
hands, legs, or other members f. But the prerogative was. perpetual; . the re-- 
medy applied by Henry was but temporary; and the violence of this remedy, 
ſo far from being a ſecurity to the people, was only a proof of the ferocity of the - 
government in that age, and threatened a quick return of like-abuſes. 


- ®-Chron, Sax. p--231.  Gul-Gem. p. 299. Alar. Bevetl. p. as + Chron Si 1 232. 
T Gul. Gemet. p. 302. W. Malm. p. 158: — rg pi ro 85 
p. $4+ Chron, Sax. p. 212. N P. 94. f 
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the incroachments of the court of Rome, and protecting the liberties of the 


church of England. The Pope, in the year 1101, ha ſent Guy, archbiſhop of 


Vienne as legare into Britain; and tho? he was the firſt that for many years had 


appeared chere in that character, and his commiſſion gave general ſurpriae ?, the 
King, who was then in the commencement of bis reign, and was attended with 
many difficulties, was obliged. to ſubmit. to this encroachment on his authority. 
But in the year 1116, Anſelm, abbot of St. Sabas, Who was coming over with 
a like legatine commiſſion, was prohibited to enter the kingdom + 5 and Pope 
Calixtus, who in his turn was then labouring under many difficulties, by reaſon 
of the pretenſions of Gregory, an anti · pope, was obliged to promiſe, that he 
never would for the future, except when ſolicited by the K ing himſelf, ſend any 
legate into England 5 Notwithſtanding this engagement, the Pope, ſo ſoon as 


he had ſuppreſſed bis antagonilt, granted the Cardinal de Crema a legatine com- 
miſſion for that kingdom; and the King. who, by resſon of his-nephew's in- 


trigues and invaſions, found himſelf at that time in a dangerous fituation, was 
obliged ud ſubmit to the exerciſe of this commiſſion J. A ſynod was called by 
the ſeggate at nz, where, among. other "canons, f vete paſſed, enacting ſe- 


vere'penalties 6n the marriage of the clergy F; and the Cardinal, in a public ba- 


rangue, declared it to'be an unpardonable enormity, that « prieſt ſhould dare to 
conſecrate'and touch the body of Chriſt immediately after he had riſen from the 
nde of a ftrumpet: For that was the decent appellation which he gave to the 


4 


wives of the clergy, . But it happened, that, the very next night, the officers of | 
votes ene e ee found the Cardinal in bed with a cbur- 


teran 41 a Incident "which threww ſick/a Hdicule upon him, that he immediately 


| foleur of th Kingdom : Th ͤ „ the ings aghink th war- | 


riage of clergymen were worſe executed than erer. 


Hxux v, in order to prevent this Alternate revolution eee in- 
e eee ſent William, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, to remonſtrate with 
the court of Rome againſt'theſe abuſes, and to aſſert the liberties of the Englim 


churches, It was at dart maxim with every Pope, when, he found that he could 


4s een p10, 
he freedom with the f ther, 
n * 


Nan, 


Booty: _— but ſays, that the fat wis notorious, and © 


lis | always 


„ 


Wen is T ORTY or ENGLAND. 
„ 'anays exerciſed, to reſume at a proper: ſeaſon the claim which ſeemed to de 8 


m_ ſigned, and to pretend, that the civil magiſtrate had poſſeſſed the authority only 


1ſt of Decem, nels at Se. Dennis le For 


from a ſpecial indulgence of the Roman pontiff. After this manner, the Pope, 
finding that the French nation would not admit his elaim of granting inveſtitures, 
had paſſed a bull, giving the King that authority; and he now praftiſed a like 
invention to dude the complaints of the King of England. He made the arch- 
diſhop of Canterbury his legate, renewed his commiſſion from Waun and 
mill pretended, thar the rights,” which that prelate had euer exertiſed as me 
Jean, were entirely deri ved from the indulgence of the apoſtolic ſee. The Eng- | 
liſh princes; nd Henry in particular, ho were glad to avoid-any pueſent conteſt 
of ſo el CU eee UTI ere eee dene pe er te preten- 
flons has the'conn.of Rome *. | 1 N oP 1 1943. 4 K ” Jo. 4 
A#£ $71 1 $604 WB TREAT Fenn 
1 ney bing in England, remained in the ew 9 1 
the oppottunity of paying. a. viſit ro;Normandy, to which, be. was invited, as well 
by his affection for thatcountry,..as by his tendexneſs for his daughter the Em- 
preſs, Matilda, who was always bis favourite. _ Some tice 2 NE princeſs 
eh ct of a ſon, who. received. the name of Henry ; and the King, 9 
to enſure her ſucceſſiop, made a the nobility of E England and, Na 
de ach ef fealty, which, they had already ſworn . bert. T joy of thi 5 
event, and che ſatisksction which he reaped, fr day ; 
| bore, ſucceſſively two other A. Lea bis 92 . e very Wh 
able to him ; and be. 1 25 paſs. the feſt of in. that 
cquntry; when. an incurſion, of 2» ee him,to wach of Ow 
England. He Was preparing for the; Journey» when hen Was. ſeized with a 11 cov | 
„from eating too plentifully of lampreys, 8 food 
which always agreed better with "his Pe. than. his conſtitution 1. He died in 


The legites u /atere, as they whe ealed us u ad of delegates, who poſſeſſed the full power 
of the Pope in all the provinces committed to their charge, and were: very: buſy in extending. 4 wen 
eee proves rv 1d be ful! NE Ny penn mon roache a the n 
neccle y ch, never. y. pro without incroachments on 
2 If 19 t . dl ere ot oppo edu it was always {uppoled i that che, civil pow 5 
was to give way: Every deed; which had the leaft 1 thing ſptituat, . 
riages, teſtaments, promiſſory oaths, were brought into the ſpiritual cnurt, and could not be capva- 
ſed before civil magiſtrate. Theſe were the eſtabliſned laws of the church; and wheres | legate was 
ſent. immediately from Rome, he was ſure to maintain the = claimg with the vol xigor;, Bur 
it was an advantage to the Kiog to _ the archbiſhop of 12 W rene, bee 
cannexions of that prelats with the | kingdom tended to m- is meaſures , 


+ W. Malm. p· 177. 7 i 1. br Þþ 


a 7 16s . 8 


Henn or 


nN 0115S 2 


all 1 year bus ae and the thirty - fifth of his reign; leaving by will Chap. V vr. 
Bis daughter; Matilda, heireſs of all bis-deminions, ” without making any men- 


. ton. of hey hoſbend,- Geoſfbey, h had given him ſeveral cauſes of difpleafure . 


Ex Tas prince was one of the moſt accompliſhed that has filled the Englith throhe, and charafter 
ed all the qualities both of body and'inind, natural and acquired,” which of Henry. 


could fit him for the bigh ftarion, to which he attained. ' His perſon was manly, 


Hig coutiteriance engiiging, his eyes clear, ſerene, and penetratiag. The affabi- 


| 2 his addreſs encpuraged 


* 


5 


8 


thoſe who might” be overawed by the fenſe of his. 
ty” or of his dom; Auch tho he often indulged his facetious humdur, he | 


knew how'to temper it with-diſeretion, "and ever kept at 4 diſtance from all in- 


debent familiarities with his cburtiers-. 'His ſuperior eloquence and judgment 
would haye sixen hic an aſcentlant even had he been born in a private ſtaxion; 
auc his perſonal "bravery would have procuretl him reſpeck, even ths? ir fe Hae been 
tefs fapported by urt and pofiey: By his great progreſs in literature, he acquired 
the name of Beau · clone d the but bis appf 6 en theſe fadentury pur- 
| fuirs abated nothing of the activity and vigilance of hie government; and tho“ 
we learning of that age was better fitted to corrupt than improvꝶ the vnderſtand- 
ire his macural good ſenſe preferved: uſelf untaimred bot from the-pedantry and. 
Which werejthea/-ſo: prevalent among men of letters. Elis temper 
3 the ſentimaats ud well of friendſbip a uf reſentmemt 7 
nnd his ambition, tho high might de ofteemed moderate and. reaſonable; had 
nat his qnndadt towards: hu brother and naphew ſhowed: that he was too mach 
Auiſpoſed to ſacrifice to ĩt all the mam of juſtice: and equity: But the total 
igeapacit) of Robert for government afforded his younger brother a reaſon or 
Pretenoe Tor" ſeiting the ſcepter boch df Normandy and England';"and' which wo- 
lence and ufürpatien are once begun, ; 5 5 obliges a prigce. to continue in 
dhe ſame criminal courſe, and engages him id meaſures, which his better judg- 
ment and founder principles would otherwiſe have induced him to reject with 
_ warmth and indignation. *- _ 


Ko Henry was much additted to women z a hiſtorians mention no leſs 


than ſeven illegitimate ſons and fix daughters, who were born to him t. Hunt · 


| 8 was alſo one of his favourite amuſements; and he exerciſed great rigor on 


thoſe who encroached on the royal foreſts, which were augmented during this 
I tho? their number and extent were already enormous. To kill a ſtag was 


as criminal as to murder a man: He made all the dogs be mutilated, which were 
Fr n his foreſts : And he ſometimes deprived his ſubjects of the 


| © W.Mam;p.t78. + Order. Vital.p. fog. f Gul. Gemet. lib. & cap. 29. 
IV. Malm. pip | 
| EE = liberty 
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Chap. vi. +liberty of hunting on their own, lands, or even cutting their ou woods... 0 


2135. 


other reſpects, he executed juſtice, and. that with rigour the heſt maxim which! a 
prince in that age could follow. Stealing was firſt made capital in this reign 9: 
Falſe coining, which was then. a. very common crime, and, which had ex- 
ttemely debaſed the money, was puniſhed, ſeverely. by Henry . Near fifty 
criminals of this kind were at one time banged. or mutilated 3; and tho theſe pu- 
niſhments ſeem to have been exerciſed ,in ſomewhat an arbitrary manner, they 
were grateful to the people, more attentive to preſent advantages, than jealous. of 
general laws. There is a code, Which paſſes under the name of Henry I. but 
the beſt antiquarian have agreed not to think i it genuine. It is however a,very 
antient compilation, and may be. uſeful to inſtruct us in the manners and chſtoms 
of the times. It appears from it, that a great diſtinction was then made — 4 
the Engliſ and Normans, much to the advantage of the latter T. The deadly 
feuds and the liberty of private revenge, which had been avowed hy the Saxon | 
laws, were ſtill.coptioued,. and were not yet wholly. illegal j. 1 269 
Hun v, on his acceſſion, granted a charter to London, e to have 
been the firſt ſtep towards rendering that city a corporation. By this charter, theß 
were empowered to hold the farm of Middleſex at three hundred pounds a year, 


to elect their own ſheriff and juſticiary, and to hold pleas: of the c dukes © 


were exempted from Scot, Danegelt, trials by combat, and lodging the King's 
retinue. Theſe, with a confirmation of Tr of their gourt of Huſtings; 
wardmotes, and common hälls, and their a hre e in Middleſex and : 
| Surrey are the chief aricles of Ui cker gg 
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eee and eſtates, being 
conſidered as military benefices,' not as property, were tranſmitted. to ſuch only 
as.. could ſerve ia the armies, and perform” in | perſon the conditions upon, which 
they were originally granted, "But after 94 the continuance of rights, during 
: ſome. generations, in the ſame family, had, in ſome meaſure, obliterated the pri- 
mitive idea, the females were gradually adchidded to the poſſeſſion of feudal pro- 
perty 3. and the fame revolution of principles, which' procured them the. inhe-- 
ritance of private eſtates, naturally introduced their ſucceſſion to government and 
authority, Th failure, therefore, of male-heirs to the kingdom of England and 
qutehy of Normandy, ſeemed. d to leave the ſucceſſion. open, ; without a rival, 


to the empreſs. Matilda; and as Henry had miade all his vaſſals in both ſtates 


ſwear fealry to.her, he preſumed, . that they would not. eaſily be induced to depart 
at once from her hereditary right, and from their own reiterated oaths and en» 


gagements, But the irregular manner, in which he. himſelf had acquired the ; 


crown, might, inſtru him, that neither bis Norman nor Engliſh ſubjects were 
as yet capable of adhering 40 a ſtrict rule of government ; and az every precedent 
of this kind ſeems 'tb give authority to new vſurpations, he had reaſon to dread, 


even from his own family, ſome wvullon of his daughter's title, which he bad 


raken ſuch pains to eſtabliſh. ; 

ApzzAa, daughter of William the Conqueror, kad been married to Stephen, 
count of Blois, and had brought him ſeveral ſons ; among whom, Stephen, and 
Henry, the two youngeſt, had been invited over to St by the late King, 
and had received great honourt, riches, and preferment from the zealous friend- 
ihip,. which that prince. bore to __ one, that had been ſo fortunate as to ac- 

oo quite 


dane kd l lee, d Ra feed * Chap. 
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quire his favour and good opinion. Henry, who had betaken himſelf: to the 
eccleſiaſtical profeſſion, was ereated abbot of Glaſtenbury and - biſhop of Win- 
cheſter ; and tho theſe dignities were canſiderable, Stephen, his brother, had, 
from his uncle's liberality; attained eftabliſhments ſtill more ſolid and durable *. 
The King had married him to Matilda, who was daughter and heir of Euſtace 
count of Boulogne, and who brought him, beſides. that, feudal ſovereignty in 


France, an immenſe property in England, which, in the diſtribution of lands, 


had been conferred by the Conqueror on the family of Boulogne. Siephen alſo 


by this marriage acquired a new connexion with the royal family, of England ; 
as Mary, his wife's mother, was lifter to David, the preſent King of Scotland, 
and to Matilda, the firſt wife of Henry, and mother of the empreſs. The King, 


mein imagining," that" he ſtrengthened the intereſts of his family by the aggran- 
dizement of Stephen, took a pleaſure in enriching him by the grant of new pol- 


ons; and he conferred on bim the great eſtate foffeited by Robert Mallet is 


1 Nee a . l aa C 
tended” with Robert, carl of Gloceſter, the King's natural ſon, who ſhould firſt 


de admitted to give her this teſtimony of devated zealand a; BY ''Mean 
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himſelf to the jealouſy of ſo penetrating a prince as. Henry ; he, Aill hoped, that, 


F 


by accumulating riches and power, and by acquiring popularity, he might ſome | 


time be able tg open his way to the throne, 
Ve ſooner had Henry expined,. zhan,Stephen,, ioſcglble.ro,all che, tics, of gte 
titude and fideliey, apd blind 10 danger, gave full reins t his crimipal agbi- 
tion, and truſted, that, even without any previous intrigue, the celerity of his 
enterprize and the boldneſs of his attempt might overcome the weak attachment, 
which the Engliſh and Normans in that age bore to, the laws, and to the rights 
of their ſovereign. He haſtened aver to England z and tho the citizens of Dover, 
and thoſe of Canterbury, apprized of his purpole, ut their gates againſt hip 
Gul. Neubr. p. 360. Brompton, p. 1023. 29/211 $4 W. Mn, ip. 192. 007 990 

t W. Malmeſ. p. 179. Geſt. Step. p. 928. 75 FFF - 
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| OPTION not till he arrived at London, where ſome of the lower rank, inſtigated Chap. vir, 
by his emiſlaries,” as well as moved by his general popularity, immediately ſaluted 35 
him King. His next point was to acquire the good will of the clergy ;' and by 
performing the ceremony of his coronation, put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the throne, 
from which, he was confident, it would not be caſy afterwards to expel him. 
His brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, was uſeful to him in theſe capital articles; 
and having gained Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury “, who, tho* he owed a great for- 
tune and advancement to the favour of the late King, preſerved no ſenſe of gra- 
titude to that prince's family, he applied, in conjunction with that prelate, to 
_ William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and required him, in virtue of his office, 
to put the crown upon the head of Stephen. The primate, who, as well as all the 
others, had ſworn fealty to Matilda, refuſed to perform this ceremony 3 but his 
. Oppoſition was overcome by an expedient equally diſhonourable with the other 
_ ſteps, by which this great revolution was affected. Hugh Bigod, ſteward of the 
' houſhold, made oath before the primate, that the late King, on his death-bed, 
had diſcovered a diſſatisfaction with his daughter Matilda, and had expreſſed his 
intention of leaving the count of Boulogne heir to all his dominions T. William, 
either believing or feigning to believe Bigod's teſtimony, anointed Stephen, 22d Decemb: 
and put the crown upon his head; and by this religious ceremony, that prince, 
- without any ſhadow either of hereditary title or conſent of the nobility or people, 
was allowed to proceed to the exerciſe of ſovereign authority. Very few barons 
attended his coronation || 3 but none oppoſed his uſurpation, however unjuſt or 
flagrant. The ſentiment of religion, which, if corrupted into ſuperſtition, has 
often little efficacy in fortifying the duties of civil ſociety, overlooked the mul- 
tiplied oaths, taken in favour of Matilda, and only rendered the people obedient 
to a prince, who was countenanced by the clergy, and who had received from the 
- primate the rite of royal unction and conſecration 9. 


Srirhan, that he might farther ſecure his tottering throne, paſſed a lancer, 
in which he made liberal promiſes. to all orders of men; to the clergy, that he 
would ſpeedily: fill all vacant benefices, and would never levy the rents of any of 
them during the interval; to the nobility, that they ſhould not be proſecuted for 
hunting in their own foreſts; and to the people, that he would remit the tax of 


„H. Hunt. p. 386. Gul. Neubr. p. 360, 362. Ann. Waverl. p. 152. . 
| + Sei Steph. p. 929. t Marth. Paris, p. 51. Diceto, p. 505. n. 
I Brompton, p. 1023. 

4 Such fireſs was formerly laid on the rite of coronation, that the monkiſh writers never give any 


prince the title of King, till he is crowned; tho' he had for len tims been in nee of the 


crown, and exerciſed all the powers of ſovereignty. 
vor. I. V Danegelt, 
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Chap. vil. Dunegelt, and:reftore. the laws af King Edward v. „The late King had Ara 
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with . e in ſecular 


homage of Euſtace, Stephen's eldeſt ſon, 


treaſure at Wincheſter; amounting. to 6, hundeed thonſand pounds. : And Ste- 
phen, by. ſeiaing this money, immediate en arg againſt Heory's family, the 
precaution, which cht griage had emp n jc o- 


event, which.natbrally. attends the palie of, amaſſing treaſures. . BV means of 


this money, che uſurper inſured the compliaace, cho? not the attachment, of the. | 

principal clergy and nobility à and not truſting tai ckis frail ſequrity, he invited: 
over from the: continent, particularly from Britanny, aud Flanders, grea num 
bers of thoſe bravos or diſorderly; ſoldiers, with whom: erory country in Europe, f 


by reafon of the general ill police: and turbulent governments, extremely ahound- 
ed 4. Theſe mercenary troops guarded. his throge, by. the terrors of the ſwotd 3. 


5 that he might alſo qverawe all malconteuts by new and additional. 
terrors of religion, procured 8 bull from; Rome, Which ratified- his: title, and. 
which the Pope, ſecing chis prince in actual poſſeſſion of, the throne, and pleaſed . 

lies, Very, , nen 

i un 240 1 uk PEMD s Loon. | 
3 her huſband, Geoffrey, . were, as ae in en 48. 
they had been in England. The Norman nobilitz, moved by an hereditary ani- 

moſity againſt the Angevias, firſt applied to Theobald,” count of Bldis,” Stef phen's. 

elder brother, for protection and+afſiltance 9 but. hating ede that 

Stephen had got poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, and havintz many of them the 


n 


An 


ſame reaſons as formerly for deſiring a cobaviince of rheir union with that King-- 


dom, they transferredtheir allegiance to Stephen, and pur him in poſſeſſion of their 

government 4. Lewis the younger, the "a mg of France, accepred of the- 
or the dutehy; and the farther to cor- 

roborate his connexions. with that family, be betrothed His fifter, Conftantia,.. 


to the young prince“. The count of Bios reſi igned alt'his" piles, and 


received in lieu of them a penſion of two thouſand marks 3 and Geoffrey himſelf 
was obliged to conclude a truce for two*years wich Stephen, on eondition of the 
King's paying him, during hat time, « penſion of five thouſand'+, Stephen, 


who had taken a journey to We RT 1 Oy erm on og 
and ſoon after returned to England. 7 | | 
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W. Malmeſ. 5. 179.  Hoveden, p. 483. „ W Hig, b. 3th. "ITY 


P. 1024. + W. Malm. 5 Chron. Sax. p. 238. Geft. Stephen, p. 929. M. Paris, p. 51. 


t W. Malmeſ. p. 1 0 | ulſtad, p. 259.313. { Order. Vitalis, p. 902. M. ; 
Paris, p-. 51. .» Na p. 903. 15 e 7 Gervaſe, © 1350. | 
+ M. Paris, p. 7. e ra 
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„opsgr. er of Gloceſter, natural ſon of the was à man of honour Chap. 


and ability; and as he was much attached 1 wo th Inte ere s of his ſiſter, Matilda, 
and zealous for the lineal ſucceſſion 1 to the crown, it Was 9 from his intrigues 


d reſiſtance, that the King had reaſon to dread a new revolution of g government. 
25 nobleman, when he received intelligence of Stephen' $ acceſſion,, was much 


| _ embarraſſed concerning che miealſyres, "which be ſhoutd 
2 emergency. To ſwear allegiance t to the uſury red to him very diſhonour- 
"able, and a breach of his oath to Matilda: To refule giving | this pledge of his 
_ fidelity, was to baniſh himſelf from En gland, and be totally rr gas from 
ſerving the royal family, or MOI In to their reſtoration . He offered 
Stephen to do him homage and to take the oath of feaky but with an expreſs 
 condition,. that the King mould maintain all his ſtipulations, and ſhould never 
Invade any of Robert's rights or dignities: And Stephen, tho' ſenſible, that this 
_referve, fo unufval in icfelf, and fo unbefittlng the duty of x fubjet, was" meant 
only to afford Robert & p reterice for a revolt on the firft favourable opportunity, 
was obliged, by the ik friends and retainers of that nobleman, to receive 
him on theſe rerms T. The clergy, who could ſcarce, 'at this time, be' deemed 
fſubjecks to the crown, imitated that: dangerous example j and! annexed" to their 
oerl of alleglance this condition, that they were'oiily bound ſo long as the King 
"defended the eccleflaſtical liberties, and fapported the diſcipline of rhe church . 
The barons, in return for their ſubmiſfion, exacted terms ſtill more deftruRtive of 
public peace, as well as of royal authority: Many of them required the right of 
ng their caſtles, and of putting themſetves in i poſture of defence, and the 
| Ring found hynfelf orally unable 10 refuſe” his conſent to this exorbitant de- 
wand. An Eagland was immediacsly fled with chete ſortrelſts, which the 
"noblemen' garn. either with their vaſſals, or with licentious ſoldiers, who 
flocked to them from all quarters. Unbounded rapine was exerciſed upon the 
people for the maintenance of theſe troops; and private animoſities, which had 
with difficulty been reſtrained by law, now breaking out without controul, ren- 
dered England 
the nobles were carried on 'with the utmolt fury in every quarter j the wing | 
eren aſſumed the tight of coining money, and of exerciſing, without appeal 
_ every act of juriſdiction $, and the inferior gentry, as well as the people, 
| no defence from the laws, during this total diſſolution. of ſovercign 9 
vVeee obliged, for their immediate ſafety, to pay court to ſome neighbouring 
0 Nepper, pe to pa e ene, both by aeg ce die exaions, 
under 79, F Aid. MI. Paris, p. 5. 5 t W. Malmel. p. 179. 
I Malmeſ. b. 1%R— eee 1 Gal. Neube. 7 Chron. Heming, p. 47> 
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wy 


rfoe, in that Gifficule = 


d a ſcene of uninterrupted violence and | devaſtation. , Wars between © 


| Chap. vn. 
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and by aſſiſling him in his rapine upon others, Thee erection of one She pl 


1 the immediate cauſe of building many more; and even thoſe, who ith Ho 
the King's permiſſion, thought themſelves intitled, by the great principle of hs: © 


| Preſervation, to put themſelves on an equal footing with their neighbours, who 
* -ommonly. were alſo, their enemies and rivals. The ariſtocratical power, which 


is ſo tytannical and oppreſſive in the feudal governments, had now riſen to its 
utmoſt height, during the reign of a prince, who, tho' endued with vigour and 
ability, had uſurped the throne without the pretence of a title, and who was ne- 
"cellitated. to tolerate in others the ſame violence, to ee he himſelf had been | 
beholden for his ſovereignty, | "IN" - | 


Bur Stephen was not of a. diſpoſition to ſubmir long to. theſe. 88 


without woking ſome efforts for the recoyery of royal authority. Finding that 
tbe legal prerogatives of the crown were reſiſted and abridged, he was alſo 


tempted to make his power. the ſole meaſure of his conduct; and to, violate | 


all thoſe conceſſions, which he himſelf had made on his acceſſion o, as well as. 
the antient and eſtabliſhed privileges of his ſubjects. The mercenary ſoldiers, 
who chiefly ſupported his authority, having exhauſted the royal treaſure, ſubſiſted 


| by depredations; and every place was filled with the beſt grounded complaints 


1137. 


1138. 


War with 
Scotland. 


| _22d Avguſt. 


againſt the government. The earl. of Gloceſter, having now. ſettled with his 
friends the project of an inſurrection, retired beyond ſea, ſent the King a defiance, 
ſolemnly - renounced. his allegiance, and upbraided him with the breach of thoſe- 
conditions, which had been annexed to the oath of fealty, ſworn by. that noble- 
man . David, King of Scotland, appeared at the head of an army in defence 


of his niece's title, and penetrating. into Yorkſhire, committed the molt bar- 


barous devaſtations on. that country þ. The fury of his maſſacres and ravages- 
enraged the northern nobility, who might otherwiſe have been inclined to join 
him; and William earl of Albemarle, William Piercy, Robert de Brus, Roger 
Moubray, Idert Lacy, Walter d'Eſpee, powerful barons in thoſe parts, aſſembied 
an army, with which they encamped at North-Allerton, and awaited the arrival of 

the enemy. A great battle was here fought, called the battle of the Standard, 

from a high crucifix, erected by the Engliſh on a Waggon, and carried along; | 


with the army as à military enſign J. The King of Scots was routed: with great | 
laughter, and he himſelf, as well as his fon, Henry, very narrowly. eſcaped fal- 
ling into the hands of the Ca This ſucceſs overawed' the . in. 


p. 388. 9 p. 9 M. Paris, p. 32. dn. Neubr, 1 905 1 4. Maile, P, 166. 
Hagulſtad, p. 260. 316. Brompton, P+ 1025, } Chron, Sax. p. 241. H. Hunt, p. 388. 


ROT p. 483. 85 25 Vinalis, p. 918. Chron. Norman. 7. 977: Trivet. p. 1. F 


+ England, n EE MET had he not 8 


been ſo elated with proſperity as to engage in a controverſy with the clergy, who 
a were at that time an overmatch for any monarch. 

Tuo the exorbitant power of the church, in antient times, weakens ns au 
 " thority of the crown, and interrupted-the courſe of the laws, it may be doubted, 
whether, in ages of ſuch violence and outrage, it was not rather advantageous 


9 82 * 


that ſome limits were ſet to the power of the ſword, both in the hands of the 


prince and nobles, and that men were taught to pay regard to ſome princi- 
ples and privileges. The chief misfortune was, that the prelates, on ſome occa- 


Gons, acted entirely as barons, employed military power againſt their ſovereign or 
their neighbours, and thereby often increaſed thoſe diſorders, which it was their 
duty to repreſs. The biſhop of Saliſbury, in imitation of the nobility, had.bui't 


wo ſtrong caſtles, one at Sherborne, another at the Devizes, and had laid the 


foundations of a third at Malmeſbury: His nephew, Alexander biſhop of Lin- 


coln, had. erected a fortreſs at Newark: And Stephen, who was now ſenſible 


from experience of the miſchiefs attending theſe multiplied citadels, reſolved to 


begin with deſtroying thoſe of the clergy, who by their function ſeemed leſs in- 
titled than the barons to ſuch military ſecurities *®. Taking pretence of a fray, 
which had ariſen in court between the retinue of the biſhop of Saliſbury and 
that of the earl of Britanny, he ſeized both that prelate and the biſhop of Lin- 


1039. 


coln, threw them into priſon, and obliged them by. menaces to deliver up 


A places of ſtrength which they had lately erected +. | 
_  Hanzy,/ biſhop of Wincheſter, the King's brother, being armed Gs 


© tine commiſſion, now conceived: himſelf to be an eccleſiaſtical. ſovereign v0 leſs. 


powerful than thi civil; and forgetting the ties of blood which connected him 
with the King, he reſolved to vindicate the privileges of the church, which, he 


pretended, were here openly violated. He aſſembled 4 ſynod at Weſtminſter, ru augup, 


and there complained of the impiety of Stephen's meaſures, wha had employed 
violence againſt the dignitaries of the church, and had not awaited the ſentence 
of a ſpititual court, by whom alone, he-affirmed, they could lawfully be tried 
and condemned, if their conduct had anywiſe merited cenſure or puniſhment : 
The ſynod ventured to ſend a ſummons to the King, charging him to appear be- 
fore them, and to juſtify his meaſures ; and Stephen, inſtead of reſenting this in- 
dignity, ſent Aubrey de Vere to plead his cauſe before that aſſembly. De Vere 
ru the two 1 nnn but the nd refuſed to n 


Gul. Make: p. 1 mY 4 Chron. Sar. p. 476. W. Male. r. x "Order, "Vial. 
1 919, 920. Get. Steph. p. 944. Chron. Norm. p. 978. Trivet. p. 7. Gervale, ip. 14. 
e . IW. Malm. p. 182. M. Paris, 5. 5 1 e 
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Chop. VIL "caviſe, or examine their conduct, tin choſe eaffſes; of which they had been Ke 
1139. poſſeſſed, were pre viouſſy reſtored to them. The biſhop of Salifbury appeaſed 
to the Pope; and had not Stephen and his partizans employed menaces, and 
even ſhown a diſpoſition of executing violence by the hands of the Ny, = 
fairs hadinftancly come to extremity between the crown: and the mitre r. 
Wut x this quarrel, joined to ſo many other grievances, enereaſed the Aion. | 
eren gre among the people, the Empreſs,” invited by the opportunity, and ſecretly 
encouraged by the legate himſelf, landed in Eagland, with. Robert earl of G- 
00 and a retinue of an hundred and forty Enights 2. She fixed: ber reſidence 
an car of Mal at Arundel caſtle, whoſe gates were opened to her by Adelais, the Queen dow- 
. ager, now married to William de Albini, earl of Suſſet; and ſhe excited: by 
meſſengers her partizans to rake arms in every county of Eugland  Adefais, who 
had expected that her daughter. in- lac would have invaded the kingdom wick a 
much greater force, became apprehienfive+ of datiger 1; and Matilda, to eafe her 2 5 
of her fears, removed firſt to Briſtol, which belonged to her brother Robert RS 
thence to Gloceſtet, where ſhe remained under the protectiom of Miles, à gattact 
nobleman in thoſe parts, who had embraced her cauſe. Soon after, Geoffrey 
Talbot, Wiltiam Mohun, Ralph Lobel, William Pitz-John, William Pitz- 
Alan, Paganell, and many other barons, declared for her | ; and her party, 
which was generally favoured 10 the 1 40 en ny _ to Jr orig 
upon that of her antagoniſt. | 
Wax we to relate all the military events tranſmitted to us "by contemporary 5 
und authentic hiſtorians, it would be eaſy to ſwell our accounts of this reign into 
a large volume; but theſe incidents, ſo lietle memoradle in themſelves,” and fo 
confuſed hoch in time and place, could afford neither inſtruction nor entertain- 
ment to the reader. It fuffices to ſay, that the war was ſpread into every quar- 
ter; and that thoſe turbulent barons, who had already ſhaken off, in a great 
meaſure, the reftraint of government, having now obtained the pretence of a 
public cauſe, carried on their devaſtations with redoubled fury, exerciſed im- 
placable vengeance on each other, and ſet: no bounds to their oppreſſion over 
the people. The caſtles of the nobility were become receptacles of licenſed 
robbers, who, ſallying ſorth day and night, committed ſpoil on the open coun- 
try, on the villages, and even on the cities; put the captives to torture, in or- 
der to make them diſcover their treaſures; ſold their perſons to ſla very; and ſet 
fire to the houſes, after they had pillaged them of every thing valuable. The 
|  Herceneſs of their diſpoſition, wading them en wanton deſtruction, ftuſ- 


. Malm. p. 183. I bid. t i. IW. MalimeC. p. 184. Gervaſe, p. 2348. 
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trated Their rapacity 1 ee of the ec- Chap. VIk 
aſtics, generally ſo. much revered, were at laſt, from neceſſity, expoſed. to 3 
the — outrage» which. had laid waſte the reſt of the kingdom. The land was 

left untilled ; tbe inſtrumentʒ of. huſbandry deſtroyed or abandoned 3 and 2 grier 

vous famine; the natural reſult of thats. « diſorders, affected equally both parties,. 

and reduced She ſpout. wall OW «Os corre inen 

* and os 


"4668 ſeveral fruitleſs negotiations and treaties of 41e which: never inter- 1110 
rupted thoſe deſtructive hoſtilities, there hap 285 at laſt an event, which ſeemed 
to promiſe ſome end of the public calamities. Ralph, earl of Cheſter, and bis 
half brother, William de Roumara, partizans of Matilda, had ſurprized the 
caſtle of Lincoln T; but the citizens, who were better affected to Stephen, ha- 
ving invited him to their aid, chat prince laid cloſe Hiege to the caſtle, in hopes 
of tendering himſelf ſoon maſter of the place, either by aſſiult or famine. The 
earl of Gloceſter haſtened with an army to the relief of his friends and Stephen, 147. 
informed of bis approach, marched into the field, with an intentiori of giving him 24 February... 
battle. After a violent-ſhock, the two wings of the royaliſts were put to flight;. 
and Stephen himſelf, ſurrounded by the enemy, was at laſt, after exerting great 
efforts of valour, borne down by numbers, and taken priſoner 1. He was con- 
ducted to Gloceſter; and tho? at firſt treated with hutnanity, was ſoon after, on pri — — — 
ſome ſuſpicions, thrown 1 into ptifon, and loaded with irons |. . 


Srirnzs 0 12505 were entirely broke by the captivity of their leader; — che 
barons came in daily from all quarters, and did homage to Matilda. Thar prin 

ceſs, however, amidſt all her proſperity, knew, that he was not ſecuro of ſuo- 

| ceſs, unleſs the could gain-rhe. confidence, of the clergy z. and ag the conduct of 

the legate had been of late very ambiguous, and ſhowed his intentions to have 

rather aſt Gar at. humbling his brother, than totally ruining him, ſhe. employed 

every endeavour. to fix him in her intereſts. She held a conference with him in 

an open plain near. Wiacheſter ; where ſhe promiſed upon oath, that if he would 2d Marche. 
acknowledge her for. ſovereign, would recoghize her title as. the ſole deſcendant 

of bg) lace. King, and 2 1 to the allegiance, which be, as well, as the 


. ches. Sap. 238. P. N . 185. N. Spb. u, 11. Ferie, wh $3 N 
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reſt of the kingdom, had ſworn to her, he ſhould in return be entire maſter of 
the adminiſtration, and in particular ſhould, at his pleaſure, diſpoſe of all vacant 
biſhopries and abbies. Earl Robert, her brother, Brian Fitz - Count, Miles of 
Gloceſter, and other great men, became guarantees for her obſervance of theſe 


engagements „ and the prelate was at laſt induced: to promiſe her his allegiance, 7 
but that ſtill burdened with the expreſs condition, that ſhe ſhould on her part ful- 


fil her promiſes. He then conducted her into Wincheſter, led her in proceſſion 
to the cathedral, and with great ſolemnity, in the preſence, of many biſhops and 
aþbots, denounced curſes againſt all thoſe who curſed her, poured out bleſſings. 
on thoſe who bleſſed, her, granted abſolution to ſuch as were obedient. to her, 
and excommunicated ſuch as were rebellious +. Theobald, archbiſhop of Can · 


terbury, ſoon after came alſo to court, and ſwore allegiance to the empreſs 4. 


Marirpa, that ſhe might farther enſure the attachment of the clergy, was. 
willing to receive the crown from their hands; and "inſtead of aſſembling the 
ſtates of the kingdom, the meaſure which the conſtitution, had it been either fix- 


eld or regarded, ſeemed neceſſarily to require, ſhe was contented, that the legate 
ſhould ſummon an eccleſiaſtical council, and that her title to the throne ſhould 


there be recognized and acknowledged. The legate, addreſſing himſelf to the 


__ aſſembly, told them, that, in the abſence of the Empreſs, Stephen, his brother, | 
ud been permitted to reign, and, previouſly to his aſcending the throne, had ſe- 
duced them by many fair promiſes, of honouring and exalting the church, of 


maintaining the laws, and of reforming all abuſes :\ That it grieved him to ob- 
ſerve how much that prince had been in every particular wanting to his engage- 
ments z public peace was interrupted, crimes were daily committed with impu- 
nity, biſhops were thrown into priſon, and forced to ſurrender their poſſeſſions, 

Abbies were put to ſale, churches were pillaged, and the moſt enormous diſorders 
prevailed in the adminiſtration : That he himſelf, in order to procure a redreſs 
of theſe grievances, had formerly ſummoned the King before a council of bi- 


| ſhops; but inſtead of inducing him to amend his conduct, had rather offended 


' him by that expedient : That that prince, however miſguided, was till his bro- 


ther, and the object of his affections; but he muſt however regard his intereſts 


23 much ſubordinate to thoſe of his heavenly father, who had now rejected him, 


and thrown him into the hands of his enemies: That it principally belonged to 
the clergy to ele& and ordain Kings; he had ſummoned them together for that 
purpoſe ; and having invoked the divine aſſiſtance, he now pronounced Matilda, 
the only deſcendant of Henry, their late ſovereign, Queen of England. The 
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aſſent to this declaration *.” 

Tus only laymen ſummoned to this council, which | 45 ths fate er the 
crown, were the Londoners; and even theſe were required, not to give their opi- 
nion, bot to ſudmit to wy Gecrees of the * WA deputies of London, how- 


1141. 


Acht movers Bu if it de Fs: hat is related by Res ors a contemporary © 


author, Or 0 CE RO leſs than 22 85 
Sent, Ne | 

-. Lowpon, notnithinding. its, great A 1 its li to: Bee 
was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to Matilda; and her authority, by the prudent con- 
duct of carl Robert, ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed over the whole kingdom: But af- 
fairs remained not long in this ſituation. That princeſs, beſides the diſad van; 
rages of her ſex: which weakened her influence over a turbulent and martial peo- 
ple, was of à paſſionate, imperious ſpirit l. and knew not how to temper with 
affability the harſhneſs. of a refuſal. Stephen's Queen, ſeconded by many of the 
nobility, petitioned for the liberty of her huſband; and offered, that, on that 
condition, he ſhould renounce the crown, and retire into a convent 5. The le- 
gate deſired, that prince Euſtace, his nephew, might inherit Boulogne and the 
other patrimonial eſtates of his father 4': The Londoners applied for the eſta- 
bliſhment of King Edward's laws, inſtead of thoſe of King Henry, which, they 
— ſaid, were grievous and oppreſſive *. All theſe nnn the mas 
1 and peremptory manner. 

Tus legate, who had probably never been e in his n with Ma. 
tilde government, availed himſelf of the ill humours excited by this imperious 
Se, and 75 1 8 , * Londoners to revolt. A conſpiracy was 


0 W. Malmef: p- 188. urbia 1 e 8 ſays, that he was very 
attentive to what paſſed, This ſpeech, therefore, my be regarded as entirely authentic, 

+ W Malmel. p. 188. | 

1 7.4 Were this account to be depended on, London muft at chat time have contained near 
400,000 en which is above double the number it contained at the death of dg Elizabeth- 
Bot theſe looſe calculations, or rather gueſſes, deſerve very litile credit, 

I Gal. Neubr. p. 363. Chron. Abb. St. Petri de Burgo, Pe 74 'Hagul. p. 270. 

$ Contin, Flor. Wig. p. 677. Brompton, p. 1031. 4 tbid. © 
0; » Contin. Flor. Wig. p. ke Gervaſe, p. 1355. 
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Chap. VII. entered into to/frize the Empreſ's perſon 3 and ſhe bed herſelf from the danger 
| 114b- by a precipitate retreat. She fled to Wincheſter ; whither-the - legate, deſirous 
| to ſave appearances, and watching the proper opportunity eo ruin her cauſe, foon ; 
after followed her. But having aſſembled all his retainers, be ' openly. joined his 
force to that of the Londoners, and to Stephen's mercenary troops, who had nat 
pet evacuated the Kingdom; and he belieged Matilda in Wincheſter +, That 
princeſs, being hard pteſſec by famine, made her eſcape ; but in the flight, ei 
Robert, her brother, fell into the hands of the enemy r. This nobleman, tho 
- a ſubject, was as much the life and ſoul of his omn party, as Stephen was of. the 
Stephen: re- other; and the Empreſs, ſenſible of his merit, eonſented 30- exchange the priſon- 
Kiba 2 ee eee _ 


ever. 


2 i 4. 
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OY Eau Robert, Gading the ſucreſcs on both bars nearly, balanced; TORE RY 


Normandy, which, during Stephen's captivity, had ſubmitted to the earl of An- | 
| jou z and he perſuaded Geoffrey to allow his eldeſt ſon, Henry, & young prince 


af great hopes, to take a journey into England, and appear ar the head of his 
partizans 5. This expedient, however, produced nothing deciſive. __ 
' 1143 took Oxford after a long ſiege: He was routed-by'earl Robert at Wilton I: And 
the Empreſs, tho* of a maſculine ſpirit, yet being haraſſed with a variety of good 
and bad fortune,. and alarmed dan Omg deere her perſon and family, at 


1146. laſt retired with her fon into Normandy, 
Continuation to her brother. The death E e this my 


the management of her affaire 
faithful nobleman, which fol- 


of the civil lowed ſoon after, would have proved fatal to her intereſts, had not ſome events 


C Wars. 


happened, which checked the courſe of Stephen's proſperity. This prince, find- 


ing, that the caſtles built by the noblemen of his on party encouraged the ſpirit 
of independance, and were little leſs dangerous than thoſe which remained in the 


hands of the enemy, endeavoured to.extort 


from them a. ſutrender of theſe for- 


treſſes 3 and he alienated the affections of many of them by this equitable de- 
mand e. The artillery alſo-of the church, which his brdther had brought over 
to his ſide, had, after ſome interval, joined the other party. Eugenius IH. had 
mounted the papal throne, and had deprived. the biſhop of Wincheſter of the 
legatine commiſſion, which he conferred on. Theobald,” archbiſhop of Canter- 


® Chron. Sax. p. 242. W. Malm. p. 189. 


"+ Trivet: p. 10. Gul. Neubr. p. 363. | 


t Chron Sax. P. 242. Hoveden, p. 488. Geſt. Staph. p. 957. Chron. Norm. p. 979. 


Chron. Sax. p- 242. M. Paris, p.- 54. 
+ Geſt. Steph. p. 960. Trivet, p. 11. M. Paris, p. 


3 p. 979... M. Paric,.p. 546- 
* Chron. Sax. p. 242. W. 


Malmeſ, p. 181. Deidahe, 2-46. Chron. Abb & Frida p-. 75. ee 
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PERM nn of the former legate. That pontiff, having ſum- Chap, . 
moned a general council at Rheims in Champagne, inſtead of allowing the church 9 1 
of England, as had been uſual, to elect its own deputies, nominated; five Engliſh 
biſhops to repreſent. that church, and required their preſence in the. , council, 
Stephen, who, notwithſtanding bis preſent diffculties, was jealous of the;ri 
of bis crown, reſuſed them permiſſion to. attend * ; and the Pope, ſenſible. of his 
| advantage in contending with à prince who reigned. by a diſputed title, took. re- : 
| venge by laying all Stephen's party. under an interdi& F. By this ſentence, which 
Was now firſt known in England, divine ſervice was prohibited, and all the Func» 


tions of religion ceaſed, except the baptiſm of infants and the abſolution of dying 
Tbe diſconzems gf; the royaliſts at this ſituation were augmented by a 


* 
SS + EX - # #8 


| ION Was at laſt obliged, by „„ 
Anme >. e DR ID 


. 3 of. both Ades, rather. FAN Wb dale 3 ho 1148, 
; having produced a tacit ceſſation of arms in England, many of the-nobility, Roger 
de Mowbray, William de Warrenne, and others, finding no opportunity to ex- 
ect their military ardour at home, inliſted -chemſetyes in a new cruſade, Which, 
with ſurpriſing | ſucceſs, after all former diſappointments and misfortunes, was 
now preached by St. Barnard j. But an event ſoon. after happened, which 
| threatened: a revival of hoſtilities in England. Prince Henry; who had reached 
| A | bis fixteench year, was deſirous of receiving, the bonour of knighthood x in. cere- 
v mony which evety gentleman in that age paſſed thro? before he was admitted to 
0 ' | che uſe of arms, and which was even deemed. requilite for the greateſt princes. 
He propoſed to receive his admiſſion from his great-uncle, David King of Scot- 
land; and for that purpoſe, he paſſed thro' England with a great retinue, and - 
was attended by the moſt conſiderable of his partizans $. He ſtaid ſome time | 
with the King of Scotland; made ſome incurſions into England z and by his der- 
terity and . vigour. in all manly. exerciſes, by his valour in war, and his prudent 
conduct in every occurrence, he rouzed the hopes of his party, and gave ſymp» 
toms of thoſe great qualities, which he-afterwards diſplayed when he mounted 
the throne of England. Soon after his return to Normandy, he was, by Ma- 
tildaꝰs conſent; inveſted in that dutchy 4-4: and upon the death of his father, Geof- 
| frey, which EP GY ſubſequent year, be took poſſeſſion both of An 


C ͤ -/ 4 Chien, W. Times, piadbye! 1-4 Both: th Tinkdels. Las. 
954 p. 275» 276, r an . 378. e, 
555 | and 


1150. 


Death of the Henry, as to the heir of the crown, that prince evacuated the kingdom 4 and 


4 
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| Chap. Vtl. and Maine; and concluded a marriage, which brought him a Sib needles 


115 1. 


power, and rendered him extremely formidable to his rival. Eleanor, the daugh-' 
ter and heireſs of William, duke of Guienne, and earl of Poictou, had been 1 mar- 

ried ſinteen years to Lewis VII. King of France, and had attended him in a cru 

| ſade, Which that monarch commanded againſt the infidets : But having there loſt- 
the affections of her huſband; and even fallen under ſome fufpicions of gallantry 
with a handſome Saracen, Lewis, more delicate than politic, procured a divorce- 
from her, and reſtored her thoſe rich provinces, which by her marriage ſhe had 
8 > annexed to the crown of France . - Young Henry, neither difcouraged' by the 
©. inequality of years, nor by the reports of Eleanor's gallantry, made fucceſaful 
courtſhip to that princefs, and, efpoufing her ſix weeks after her divorce, got poſſeſ- 
fion of all her dominions as her dowry f. The luſtre which he received from 

- this acquiſition, and the proſpect of his riſing fortune, had ſuch an effect in Eng- 
land, that when Stephen, deſirous to enfure the erown to his ſon Euſtace, required“ 

the archbiſhop of Canterbury to anoint that prince as his ſucceflor, the primate- 


refuſed compliance, and made 19 Wreonen to avoid the Re Bio. 
| PAs. e e e 


J R 


1153. Hine, Abbes of cheſe- Apoſiäobs in the people ba an "Invatitn = 
England; and having gained ſome advantage over Stephen at Malmeſbury, and 

having taken that place, he proceeded thence to throw ſuccours into Walling-⸗ 

St ford, which the King had advanced with a ſuperior army to beſiege l. A deci- 
ä five action was every day expected ʒ when the great men on both fides; terrified 

with the proſpect of farther bloodſhed and confuſion, interpoſed with their good 

offices, and ſet on foot a negotiation between theſe rival princes. The death of 

Euſtace, which happened during the courſe of the treaty, facilitated its conclu< 

8 fion 53 and an accommodation was at laſt concluded, dy which it was agreed, that 
berween the Stephen ' ſhould poſſeſs the crown during his lifetime; that juſtice ſhould be ad: 

— miniſtered in his name, even in the provinces which had ſubmitted to Henry 3 
and that this latter prince ſhould, on Stephen's death, ſuceeed to the kingdom; 

and William, Stephen's ſon, to Boulegne, and his patrimonial eſtate I. Aſter 


all the barons had ſworn to the obſervance of this treaty, and done to 


ar, dhe death of e which happened nent year, after a ſhorr Ulneſs, prevented | 


„ Trivet, p. 21. * Chron. Heming ng ö 
1 H. Hunt. p. 395. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 225. 'þ Gervaſe, p. 1367. F Trivet. p. 22. 


Gul. Neubr. p. 379. Chron, Heming. p. 488. Brompton, p- 5037. + Chron. Sax. p. 243. 
Chron. Norm. p. 59. M. Paris, p. 61. Brompton, p. 1037, 1038, Rymer, vol. 1. p. 13 
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thoſe quieetls and jealouſies, which were likely to have enſued in ſo delicate a Chap. vn. 
fituation. Other 
ENGLAND ſuffered great emjſeries during 3 of this prince; but-his ; 
_ perſonal. character, allowing for the temerity and injuſtice of his uſurpation, 
appears not liable to any great exception; and he ſeems to have been well. 
qualified, had he ſueceeded by a juſt title, to have promoted the happineſs and 
proſperity of his ſubjects . He was poſſeſſed of induſtry, activity, and courage, 
to. a great degree ; was not deficient. in ability; had the talents of gaining mens 


affeQions z and notwithſtanding his precarious ſituation, never indulged himſelf in 
the exerciſe of any cruelty or revenge T. His. advancement to the throme pro- 


cured him neither tranquillity ner happineſs; and tho* the. ſituation of England 


prevented the neighbouring ſtates from taking any durable advantage of her con- 
fuſions, her inteſtine wars and diſorders were to the laſt degree ruinous and deftruc.- 
tive. The court of Rome alſo was permitted, during theſe diſorders, to. make 
farther advances in her uſurpations; and appeals to the Pope, which had been 
always ſtrictly prohibited by the e laws, became now common in . ec 
dleſiaſtical controyerly . Pk 
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Seen ſubmiſſon of the King 


Chap. vill. 


11 
State of Eu- 
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HE extenſive 1 by which u. Soap ane are now 
at once united and ſet in oppoſition to each other, and which, tho? they | 
diffuſe the leaſt ſpark of diſſenſion thro the whole, are at leaſt, attended with this 
advantage, that they prevent any violent revolutions or conqueſts in particular 
ſtates, were totally unknown in antient ages ; and the theory of foreign politics, 
in each kingdom, formed a ſpeculation much leſs complicate and involved than 
at preſent, Commerce had not yet bound the moſt diſtant nations together in ſo 


cloſe a chain: Wars, finiſhed in one campaign, and often in one battle, were 
little affected by the movements of remote ſtates : The imperfect commnuication 

among the kingdoms, and their ignorance of each other's ſituation, made it in- 
practicable for a great number of them to combine in any one proje& or effort: 

Aud above all, the turbulent ſpirit and independant ſituation of the barons or 


great vaſſals in each ſtate gave ſo much occupation to the ſovereign, that he was 
obliged to confine his attention chiefly to his own ſyſtem of government, and was 


more indifferent about what paſſed among his neighbours. Religion only, not 


politics, carried abroad the views of princes ; and either fixed their thoughts on 
the Holy Land, whoſe conqueſt and- defence was deemed a point of common ho- 


nour and intereſt, or engaged them in intrigues with the court of Rome, to whom 


| they had yielded the direction of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and who was every day We 


ſuming more authority than they were willing to allow her. 
Bzyorz the conqueſt of England by the duke of Normandy, this inand was 
as much ſeparated from the reſt of the world in politics as in ſituation ; and ex- 
cept from the inroads of the Daniſh pirates, the Engliſh, happily confined at 
» : home, 
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of William Sanedes them with the Kings and great vaſſals of France z and white. 


| the oppoſite pretenſions of the Pope and Emperer in Italy, produced a continua 


intercourſe between Germany and that country, the two great monarchs of Fance 


and England formed, in another part of Europe, a ſeparate ſyſtem, and carried: 
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On the decline of the Carloviogian race, the vobſes, in eyery 88 of n er 
France, taking advantage of the ſovereign's weakneſs, and obliged to provide, Fance. 


each for his own defence, againſt the ravages of the Norman freebooters, had 
aſſumed, both in civil and military affairs, an authority almoſt independant, and 
had reduced, within very narrow limits, the prerogative of their princes, The 
acceſſion of Hugh Capet, by annexing .a. great fief to the crown, had brought 


ſome addition of power to the royal dignity z but this Bef, tho? conſiderable for 


a ſubject, appeared a narrow baſis of force, in a prince who was placed at the 
head of fo great a community. 5 
Orleans, Eſtampes, Compiegne, and a few places, ſcattered over the northern 
provinces : In all the reſt of che kingdom, the prince's authority was more no- 
minal than real: The vaſſals were accuſtomed, nay intitled, to make war, with 
out his permiſſion, on each other: They were even entitled, if they conceived 
themſelves tobe mar ag to turn their arms againſt their ſovereign : They exerciſed. 
all civil juriſdiction, without appeal, over their tenants and inferior vaſials: Their 


common jealouſy of the crown eaſily united them againſt any attempt. on their- 


exorbitant privileges ; and as ſome of them had attained the power and: authority 


of great princes, even the ſmalleft baron was fure of immediate and effefual pro- 


tection. Beſides ſix ecclefiaſtical peerages, which, with.the-other: immunities of: 
the church, cramped extremely the general execution or jultice - there were fix: 
1 peerages, Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, Flanders, Tholouſe, and Cham- 
| which: formed very extenſive and puiffant fovereignties. | And though the. 
combination of all theſe princes and barons could, on occaſion, muſter a mighty 
power: Tet was it very difficult to ſer that great machine in movement ; it was. 
almoſt impoſſible to preſerve harmony in its parts : a ſenſe of common intereſt alone 
could, for a time, unite them under their ſovereign againſt a common enemy: but 
- if the King attempted to turn the force of the community againſt any mutinous vaſ- 
fal; the ſame ſenſe of common intereſt made the others oppoſe themſelves to the 
fucceſs of his pretenſidns.. Lewis the Groſs, the laſt ſovereign, marched; at one 
time, to his frontiers. agaiaſt the Germans at the head of an army of two hundred 


thauſand men I. but a petty. lord of. Cotbeil, of Puiſet, of Couci, was able, at: 


another- 


1 e : 
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Chap. VIII. another time, to ſet that. prince at defiance, and to maintain open war «pink 
1154. him. 8 
Tux as of ns | Engliſh 3 was mack; more . within his 
kingdom, and the diſproportion much greater between him and the moſt power- 
ful of his vaſſals. His demeſnes and revenue were very large, compared to the 
greatneſs of his ſtate: He was accuſtomed to levy arbitrary exactions from his 
ſubjects: His courts of judicature exerciſed juriſdiction in every part of the king- 
dom: He could cruſh by his power, or by a judicial ſentence, well or ill founded, 
4421 any obnoxious baron: And tho? the feudal inſtitutions, which prevailed i in his 
kingdom, had the ſame tendency, as in other ſtates, to exalt the ariſtocracy, and 
depreſs the monarchy, it required, in England, according to its preſent conſtitution, 
a great combination of the vaſſals to oppoſe their ſovereign lord, and there had 
not hitherto ariſen any baron ſo powerful, as of himſelf Wen war againſt che 
prince, and afford protection to the inferior barons. 
WII ſuch were the different ſituations of France and England, and the lat- 
ter enjoyed ſo great advantages over the former; the acceſſion of Henry II. a 
prince of great abilities, poſſeſſed of ſo many rich provinces on the continent, 
might appear an event dangerous, if not fatal, to the French monarchy, and 
ſufficient to. break entirely the balance between the ſtates, He was maſter, in the 
right of his father, of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine ; in that of his mother, 
of Normandy; in that of his wife, of Guienne, Poictou, Xaintonge, Auvergne, 
Perigord, Angoumois, the Limouſin. He ſoon after annexed Britanny to his 
other ſtates, and was already poſſeſſed of the ſuperiority over that province, which, 
on the firſt ceſſion of Normandy to Rollo the Dane, had, by Charles the Simple, 
been granted in vaſſalage to that formidable ravager. Theſe provinces compoſed 
above a third of the whole F rench monarchy, and were much ſuperior, in extent 
and opulence, to thoſe territories, which, were ſubjeQed to the immediate juriſ- 
diction and government of the King. The vaſſal was here more powerful than 
his liege lord; The ſituation, which had enabled Hugh Capet to depoſe the 
Carlovingian princes, ſeemed here to be renewed, and that with much gteater 
advagtages on the ſide of the vaſſal : And when England was added to ſo many 
provinces, the French King had reaſon to apprehend, from this oonjuncture. 
ſome great diſaſter to himſelf and to his family. But in reality, it was this 
eircumſtance, which appeared ſo formidable, that ſaved the Capetian race, and 


by its ere, exalted * to that pitch 85 Eraudeur, which. they at ye 
ſent enjoy. * 


Tux limited authority of the prince in 4 Feudal conflicution prevented the 
King an England from employing with advantage the Fa ſo many ſtates, 
which 


H E N R . II. | 26; 


| e were ſubjected to his government; and theſe different members, RY 


n ſituation, anddiſagreeing in laws, language and manners, were never thoroughly 
_ cemented into one 7. He ſoon became, both from his diſtant place of 
reſidence / and from the incompatibility of intereſts, a kind of foreigner to his 
French dominions and his ſubjects on the continent conſidered their allegiance as 
more naturally due to their ſuperi@ lord, who lived in their neighbourhood, and 
who was acknowledged to be the ſupreme head of their nation. He was always 
at hand to invade them ; their immediate lord was often at too great a diſtance to 
protect them; and any diſorder in any part of his diſperſed dominions gave advan- 
tages againſt him. The other powerful vaſſals of the French crown were rather 
pleaſed to ſee tlie epulſion of the Engliſh, and were not affected with that jealou- 
ſy,” which would have ariſen from the oppreſſion of a co-vaſſal, who was of the 


ſame rank with themſelves.” By this means, the King of France found it more 


eaſy to conquer theſe numerous provinces from England, than to ſubdue a duke 
of Normandy or Guienne, a chunt of Anjou, Maine or Poictou. And after re- 


ducing ſuch extenſive territories, which immediately incorporated with the body of 


the monarchy, he found greater facility of uniting ro che even dle other g: 


fiefs, which ſtill remained ſeparate and independant. 
. a ee e e e hoy eee bee 
the French King remarked with terror the riſing grandeur gf the houſe of Anjou 
or- Plan 13, and in order to retard its progreſs; he had ever maintain& a 
fri union with Stephen, and had endeavoured to ſupport the tottering fortunes | 
of that bold uſur . * But after this prince's death, it was too late to think of 
oppoſing the Mon of Henry, or preventing the performance of thoſe ſtipu- 
lations, 4 c with the ubanimous conſent of the nation, h# had made with his 
The Engliſh, tired with civil wars,” and diſguſted with the blood- 
d a e which, during the courſe of ſo many years, had attended 
them, were little diſpoſed to violate their oaths, by excluding the lawful heir 
from the | intin of their monarchy ®. Many of the moſt conſiderable for- 
treſſes were in the hands of hie- partizans ; the whole nation had had occaſion to 
fee the noble qualities with which he was endowed jy and to compare them with 
the mean talents of William, the Ton-of Stephen] and as they were acquainted 
with -his great power, and were rather pleaſed to ſee the acceſſion of ſo many 
foreign dominions to the crown of England, they never entertained the leaſt 
thoughts of reſiſting him. Henry himſelf, ſenſible of the advantages attending 
Bens fituation, ves in no hurry to arrive in England 3 EN NF" 
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Chap. vn. in the Gene of a caftle on the frontiers of Normandy; e eden 


1160 gence of Stephen's death, he made a point of honour in not departing from his 


- Sth Decew; enterprize, till he had brought it to an iſſue. He then ſet out on his journey, and 


was received in England with the acclamations of all n n who leon 
dna err e 4 OE a "x 
N . 
f 5 Tax fiſt act of Heney!s government eee de to 0 eee 
Firſt acts of an of his vigour and abilities, and progneſticated the re-eſtabliſhment of juſ- 
Henry's go- tice and tranquillity, of which the kingdom had been fo long bereaved. He im- 
vernment. mediately diſmiſſed all thoſe mercenary ſoldiers, who had committed infinite diſ- 
orders in the nation ; and he ſent them abroad, together wiel William d' Tpres, 
heir leader, che great friend and confident of Stephen . He evoked all the 
ggtants made by his predeceſſor h. and even thoſe which ee kad extorted 
from the Empreſs, Matilda and chat princeſs, who had reſigned her rights in 
© favour of Henty, made no oppoſition to a meafure ſo neceſſary for ſupporting the 
dignity of the crown. He repaired the coin, which had been extremely debaſed 
during his predeceſſor's reign ; he took proper meaſures againſt the return of 
like abuſes. He was rigorous in the execution of juſtice, and in the ſuppteſ- 
Gion of ;robbgry and violence; and that he might reſtore authority to the laws, 
he cauſed all the new greed. caſtles to be demoliſhed, which, had.prove 
ſanQuaries to free · booters and rebels |. The earl of Albemarle, H 
men and Roger, the ſon of Miles of Gloteſter, were inclined to make ſome re- 
e ſalutary-meaſure ; but the * * the re W * 
r ; 1 
9 5 5 
| Eyzzy thing being ene to o full 3 e RAN 
abroad i in order to oppoſe the memes, of. his fro brother, Geoffrey, who during his 
abſence, had made an incurſion i into Anjou and Maine, had advanced ſome pre- 
tenſions to theſe provinces, and hac got poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of. 
them + On ae ne the ee ee to their. ee 3 
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2 . | 8 = a N ” by 1 * ; ; and 

23 ag 86 : 2 a + + ; » „ „„ 50 ; 
8 p. 13. M. *Neabr. p. 381. clin. T: Wykes, p. 30. 5 

1 Nesbr. p. 382. f Hoveden, p. 49. I Hoveden, P. 401. Fitz. Steph. p. 13, 


M Parts, p. 65. Neubr. p. 381. Brompton, p. 1043: $ Neubr, Pp: 382. cee 
n p. 491. Gervaſe, p. 1377. * 

+ William of Newbridge, p. 383. (who is copied by _ higotians) a, tha Geafrey had 
ſome title to che counties of Maine and Anjou. He pretends, that count Geoffrey, his father, had 
left him theſe dominions by, a ſecret will, and had ordered that his body ſhould not be buried, till 
. eee * ee 


a : But 


* 


* 
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and Geoffrey, reſigning his claim, for an annual penſion of a thouſand pounds, Chap. VII, | 
departed and took poſſeſſion of the county « of Nantz, which the inhabitants, who 
had expelled count. Hoel, their prince, bad put into his hands *. Hepry re- 


turned to England in the following year and the incurſions of the Welſh, then 
| provoked him to make an invaſion upon them; where the natural faſtneſſeß of 
the country bred him great difficultics,- and even broyght him into danger. His 
„being engaged in a narrow paſs, was put to rout ; and Henry de Ef- 
ſex, the i — ſtandard-bearer, ſeized with a panic, threw down the ſtandard, 
took to flight, and-exclaimed that the King was ſlain : And had not that prince 
immediately: appearcd. in; perſon, and led on his troops with great bravery, the 
conſequences . might have proved fatal to the whole army +, For thig miſbeha- 
viqur, Eſſex was afterwards accuſed of felony by Robert de Montfort; his eſtate 


was confiſcated ; and he himnſelf was thruſt into a convent 1 * ſubmillions o 4 


be Welſh procured them an accommodation with England. 775 
Tun martial diſpoſition of the ens i ga e 


own gies in every enterprize, even the molt frivolous ; and their feeble au- 


| thority made it commonly impracticable for them to delegate, on occaſion, the 
command to their generals Geoffrey, the King's brother, died ſoon after he had 


acquired poſſeſſion of Nantzz and tho* he had no other title to that county, than 


the voluntary ſubmiſſion or election of the inhabitants two years before, , Henty 
laid claim to be territory a .devolvedito him by hereditary ri ght. and he went 


over to ſupport hi s pretenſions by foros of arma. Conan, hy or earl of Brit- | 


tanny (for theſe titles are given indifferently by hiſtorians to theſe princes) pre- 
tended that Nantz had be: lately ſeparated by rebellion from bis E 
to which of right it belonged ; and immediately on Geoffrey's death, he 
poſſeſſion of the diſputed territory. Leſt Lewis, the French King, ſhoujd'inte 
poſe in the controve „Henry paid him a viſit; and fo alluxed him by careſſey 
and civilities, that an alliance was contracted between the monarchs, and they 


agreed, that young Henry, heir of the Engliſh monarchy, + ſhould be affianced to 


Margaret of France |, tho* the former was only five, years of age, and the latter 
was ſtill in her cradle. Henry, now ſecure of meeting with no interru tion on 
this fide, advanced with his army into Brittanny ;' and Conan, 'in deſpait . 
being able to make reſiſtance, delivered up the county of Nantz to the King 


But beſides, chat ths ory k not pen key of aſl, and favours of wookifh 6Aion, od Glee 


other antient writer, and is contradifted by ſame of them, particularly the monk of Mara guiier, 
who had better opportunities than Newbridge of k nowiag the truth. See Vita Gauſr. Dice, Nozman. 
p. 103. ® Brompton, p. 1049. + Newbr. p. 383. Chron. W. Heming. p. 492. 

7 * derbe. 5. 383. = | M.Pari, p, 68, . Welk b. 248: Trivet. e 
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The ability of that monarch procured him farther and more: important advantages 
from this incident. Conan, haraſſed with the turbulent diſpoſition of his ſub- 
jects, was Jefirous of procuring to himſelf the ſupport of ſo great a monarch; and 


he betrothed his daughter and only child, yet an infant, to Geoffrey, the King's 


1169. 


third ſon, who was of the ſame tender years. The duke of Britanny died about 
ſeven years after; and Henry, on pretence of being guardian to his ſon and 


daughter-in-law, put himſelf in poſſeſſion n of that are wor 7 e it t to 
his other great dominions o. wn 


: 3 4 8 
15. % 


7 Tas King had a proſe of 55 ſtill farther Ms 14 3 wet | che livity 


of his temper allowed no opportunity of that kind to eſcape him. Philippa, 


dutcheſs of Guienne, mother of Queen Eleanor, was the only iſſue of William IV. 


his power and authority, the title. of Alfonſo. 


— 


count of Thoulouſe ; and ſhould have inherited his dominions, had not that 


prince, deſirous of preſerving the ſucceſſion in the male-line, conveyed the prin- 


cipality to his brother, Raymond de St. Gilles, by a contract of ſale which was 


in that age regarded as fictitious and illuſory. By this means, the title to the 


county of Thoulouſe came to be diſputed between the male and female heirs, 
and the one or the other, as opportunities favoured them, had obtained poſſeſ- 


fion, Alfonſo, the ſon of Raymond, was the reigning ſovereign and on Henry's 


reviving his wife's claim, this prince had recourſe for protection to the King of 


France, who was ſo much concerned in, policy to prevent the farther aggrandize- 
ment of the Engliſh monarch. Lewis himſelf, when married to Eleanor, had 


aſſerted the juſtice of her claim, and had demanded poſſeſſion of Thoulouſe + ;. 


but his ſentiments changing with his intereſt, he now determined to defend, by 


requiſite to ſupport his pretenſions againſt potent antagoniſts z, and that nothing. 


but a great army could maintain a claim, which he had in vain afſerted oy argue. 


ments and manifeſtos. 
An "army, compoſed*.gf feudal: 3 was 3 intrackable and 


undiſciplined, both becauſe of the independant ſpirit of the perſons who ſerved in 


it, and becauſe the commands. were not given either by. the choice of. the ſovereign 


or from the military capacity and experience of the officers, Each baron con- 
ducted his own vaſſals: His rank was greater or leſa, proportioned. to the extent: 


of his property: Even the ſupreme command under the prince. was often attached! 


to birth : And as the military vaſſals were obliged to-ferve only forty days at their 


own charge; thoꝰ, if the expedition was. diſtant, they were put to great THE * 


8 Neubr, p. 396. Chron. W. Heming 7. 405% 1 e 
be Newbr. -p..387.. Chron, W. 9 p. 494. | , en 


. . 


| Enry found, that it would be | 
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© the prince reaped very little benefit from their attendance. Henry, ſenſible, of Chap. Vll. 
_ theſe inconveniences, levied upon his vaſſals in Normandy and other provinces, "59% ² 
which were remote from Thoulouſe, a ſum of money in lieu of their ſervice; 
and this commutation, by reaſon of the great diſtance, was ſtill mote advanta- 
geous for his Engliſh vaſſals.. He impoſed, therefore, a ſcutage of three pounds . 
on each knight's fee, a condition, to which, tho? it was unuſual, and the firſt | 
perhaps to be met with in hiſtory ®, the military tenants willingly ſubmitted ;. 
and with this money, he levied an army which was more under his command, 
and whoſe ſervice was more durable and conſtant. Aſſiſted by Berenger, count of 
Barcelona, and Frincaval, count of Niſmes, whom he had gained over to his 
party, he invaded the county of Thoulouſe ; and after taking Verdun, Chaſtel- 
nau, and other places, he beſieged the capital of the province, and was likely to 
prevail in the enterprize; when Lewis, advancing before the arrival of his main 
| body, | threw himſelf into the place with. a i ſmall! reinforcement. Henry was 
urged by ſome of his miniſters to proſecute the ſiege, to take Lewis priſoner, 
and to impoſe his own terms in the pacification z but heeither thought it ſo. much : 8 
his intereſt to maintain the feudal principles, by which his foreign dominions 0 
| were ſecured, or bore ſo much reſpect to his ſuperior lord, that he declared he 
would not attack a place defended by him in perſon; and he immediately raiſed 
the fiege T. He marched into Normandy” to protect that province againſt an 
;ncurfion, which the count of Druex, inſtigated by King Lewis, his brother, had 
made upon it: War was now openly carried on between the two monarchs, hut 
produced no memorable event, and was ſtopped by a ceſſation of arms, and aſter- * 
wards by a peace, which was not however, attended with any confidence or 
good correſpondence between theſe rival princes. * The fortreſs of Giſors, b 
part of the dowry ſtipulated to Margaret of, France, had been conſigned by 
'ment to the knights'templars, on condition that it ſhould be delivered — 14 
hands, after the celebration of the nuptials. The King. that he might have a 
pretence for immediately demanding the place, ordered the marriage to be ſo- 
lemnized between the prince and princeſs, tho* both infants 5 and he engaged 
the grand. maſter of the Temple, by large preſents, as was generally. ſuſpected. 
to put him in. poſſeſſion of Giſors. Lewis reſenting this frauduleat conduct, ba- 
niſhed the templars from.France, and would have made war upon the King of 
England had it not been for the mediation and authority of Pope Alexander HI. 166. 
who had been chaced from Rome 0 the antipope, Victor IM. and reſided at that _ 
ume in. Frans” That we ma rm 2 notion of the authority r e "Ia 


Tat” wall 1. p. 1216. Da, p. Wi I Fiu-Stepb. p. 22. Diveto, pe 57. | 5 
1 Hoveden, p. 492... Newbr. p. 400. Digeto, p. 532. . 8 1 
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„ vim the Rottian Pontiff durintz thoſe ages, it may be proper to temark, chat the two | 
e. Rings had, the yeat before, met the Pope ut the caſtle of Torei vn the Loir ; and 
they gavt nim ſuch marks of reſpect, that both diſmounted from their horſes to 
receive him, and holding each of them one of the reins of his bridle, walked on 
foot by his fide, and conduted him i in chat ſubmiſſive manner Joes the caltle .. 


1162. n Mae ee e his ae ih Fob 1 — the 
Pope's mediation, returned to Englandy where he commenced anenterprize, which, 
the? required by ſound policy, and even conducted in the main with prudence, 
bred him infinite diſquietude, involved him in wenne ns. * not concluded 
without ſome loſs and di ſnonouu⸗ÿ..r,r,r,r go ooo Emo 4 | 


Diſputes hel eee e eee feſt been * were N | 
rween the ci- he me ſo rapid, and had mounted to ſuch a height, that the conteſt between the 


vil and eccle- 


© -_ Gaſtical pow. regale and pontificale was really arrived at a criſis ia England; and it became ne · 

ers, ceſſury to determine whether the King or the prieſts, particularly the archbiſhop 
=. of Canterbury, ſhould be ſovereign of the kingdom . The. aſpiring ſpirit of 
= Henry, which gave inquietude to all his neighbours, was not likely to pay long 


n tame ſubmiſſion to the encroachments:of ſubjes z and as nothing opens mens 
eyes ſo readily as their intereſt, he was in no danger” of falling, in this reſpect, 
into that abject ſuperſtition, which retained his people in ſubjectiem. From the 
commencement of his reign, in the government of his foreign dominions, as well 
a of England, he had ſhewed a fixed purpoſe to repreſs. clerical uſurpations, 
and to maintain thoſe prerogatives, which had been tranſmitted to him by his 
pretleceſſbrs. During the ſchiſm of the papacy between Alexander and Victor, 

be had determined, for ſome time, to remain neuter : and when he was-informed, 
rhat the archbiſhop of Rouen and the biſhop of Mans had, from their own, authority, 


acknowledged Alexander as legitimate Pope, he was ſo enraged, that, tho he 
ſpared the archbiſhop on account of his age, he immediately iſſued orders for 
overthrowing the houſes of the biſhop of Mans and archdeacon of Roũen +; and ic 
was not * vid had Ow bag the matter, by thoſe views, which uſually 


" ' 54 if 11 1 „ i 1 
? Tie p. 45 et Fits-Srepb:. p. 75. 
2 Firz-Stephen, p. 18, This conduct appears violent and arbitrary: but was ſuitable to che ftraik 
of adminiſtration in thoſe days. His facher, Geoffrey, rho? repreſetted as a mild prince, ſet him an 
example of much greater violence. When Geoffrey was maſter of Normandy, the chapter of Scen 
_ preſumed, without his conſent, to proceed to the election of a biſhop ; vpon which he ordered all of 
them with the biſhop-eleRt to be caſtrated, and made all their teſticles be brought bim in a pl: tter. 
Fitz- Steph. p. 44. In the war of Thoulouſe Henry laid a heavy and an * tax on all the churches 
MER; . RAY p. 23% 
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| 3 princes, that he allowed that pontiff to 3 autho- 
rity over any of his dominions, In England, the mild character and advanced 


we 


= of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, together with his merits in refuſing. 


to put the crown. on the head of Euſtace, ſon, of Stephen, prevented Henry, 


during the lifetime of that primate; from taking apy meaſures againſt the multi- 
plied encroachments of the clergy : But after his death, the King reſolv<d ta ex- 

ert himſelf with more activity ; and that he might be ſecure againſt any oppoſi- 
tion, he advanced to that ani Eh. * See on whole wien 
he thought, he could entirely depend. eee 


June 3. 


„e „ aldantrrroc » 


conqueſt, had, during the courſe of a Whole century, riſen to any conſiderable 
ſtation, was born of reputable parents in the city of London; and being endow- 

ed both with induſtry and capacity, he early inſinuated himſelf into the favour 
of archbiſnop Theobald +, - and obtained from that prelate ſome preferments and 


Becket, arch» _ 


biſhop of 


” Canterbury. 


offices, | By their means, he was enabled to travel for farther improvement to 


Italy, where he ſtudied the civil and canon law at Bologna ; and on his return, 


he appeared to have made-ſuch proficiency in knowledge, that be vn promoted 
by his patron to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, an office of conſiderable truſt 


and proſ j. He was afterwards employed with ſucceſs by Theobald in tranſ- 


acting buſineſs at Rome; and on Henry's acceſſion;: he was recommended to that 


monarch as worthy: of. farther preferment 5. Henry, who knew that Becket had 
been inſtrumental in ſupporting that reſolution of the archbiſhap, which had 


tended ſo much co facilitate his own advancement to the throne, was Already pre» 
_ poſſeſſed in his fayourz and finding, on farther aequaintaner, that his ſpiris and 
abilities entitird him to any truſt, he ſuon promoted him to the dignity. of chan- 
cellot, one of the firſt civil offices in the kinga do The chancellor, in that age, 
beſides the cuſtody. uf the great ſeal, had poſſeſion of all vacant prelacies and ab- 
dies; he was the guardian of all ſuch minors and pupils aa were the King's te- 
nants ; all barbnies which eſcheated 20 the crown were under his adminiſtration . 
he was entitled to a place in council, even tho he was not particularly ſummoned; 
and as he exerciſed alſo the office of ſecretary of Rate, aud it belonged $0 him to 


coumerſign all commiſſions, writs, and letters-patent, he was.a kind of prime mini- 
ſter, and was concerned in the diſpatch of every buſineſs of as. 4 Af- , 
ter obtaining this high office, Becket, as be advanced in favour, was made pro- 
voſt of Beverly, dean of Haſtings, and conſtable of the-tower : nn 


* Fitz-Steph. 6 a8. | + Hiſt, Quadripartita p. 6: M. Paris, p. 69. Noubr, ps 393. 
t Fitz-Steph. p. 12. Brompton, p. 2057, } HiQ: Qyadr. 5. 6. M. Paris, . 69 
$ Te Ps 1057» ns p. 1377. + „ „9 13. 
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. poſſefſion -of the bodum uf Eye and Betkbamjlarge baronies, that had bend 


to the crown; and to compleat his grandeur, he Was entruſted with the educa - 


tion of PAS Henry, the King's eldeſt ſon and heir of the monarchy *. . The 


pomp of his retinue, the ſumptuouſneſs of his furniture, the luxury of bis table, 
the munificence of his preſents, correſponded to theſe great preferments; or ra- 
ther exceeded any thing, which England had ever before ſeen in any ſubject. 
His hiſtorian and ſecretary, Fitz-Stephens , mentions, among other particu- 


lars, that his apartments were every day in winter covered with clean ſtraw or 


hay, and in ſummer with green ruſhes or boughs ; leſt the gentlemen who paid 


their court to him, and who could not, by reaſon of their great number, find a 


Plwace at table, ſhould ſoil their fine cloaths by ſitting on à dirty floor T. A great 
number of knights were retained in his ſervice; the greateſt barons were proud of 


being received at his table; his houſe was a place of education for the ſons of the 


Chief nobility; and the King himſelf frequently vouchſafed to partake of his en- 


tertainments. As his way of life was ſplendid and opulent, his amuſements and 
occupations were gay, and partook of the cavalier ſpirit, which, as he had only. 
taken deacon's orders, he did not think unbefitting his character. He employed 
himſelf at leiſure hours in hunting, hawking, gaming, and horſemanſhip; he 
expoſed his perſon in ſeveral military actions I; he carried over, at his on 
_ ſeven hundred knights to attend the King in his wars at Tholouſe ; in 


the ſubſequent wars on the frontiers of Normandy, he maintained, during forty 
days, twelve hundred knights, and four thouſand of their train 5; and in an 


embaſſy to France, with which he was entruſted, he e with 80 
number and magnificence of his retinue. 


HR v, beſides committing all his more imporeanc buſineſs to Beckert n ma- 
nagement, honoured him with his friendſhip and intimacy; and whenever he was 
diſpoſed to relax himſelf by ſports of any kind, he admitted his chancellor to the 
party . An inſtance of their familiarity is mentioned by Fitz -- Stephens, which, 
as it ſhows the manners of the age, it may not be i improper to relate. One day, 
as the King and chancellor were riding together in the ſtreets of London, 
they obſerved 'a beggar, who was ſhivering with cold. Would it not be very 


Pfraiſe- worthy, ſaid the King, IE Por e ee ene in this . 


®* Fitz-Steph. p. 15. Hiſt. Quad. p. 9, 14. 1 1 P. 15. 9 
t John r 4. Oar 


of finding litter for the King's bed, via. in ſummer, graſs or herbs, and two grey geeſe, and in winter 


Nraw and three eels, thrice in a year, ann, Cv OIOnn7; Ma- 
.dox. Bar. Anglica, p. 247. | F 

1 Firz-Steph. p. 23. Hiſt. Quad. 5. g. 3 Fit Steph. p. 19, 20, 42, 23. 

4 Fitz-Steph. p. 46. Hiſt, Quad. . . ee ee 
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ſeaſon? It ould; foray, replied the chanerllor: nd 8 1 Sir, in Chap. VIIL.” 
| rhinking of ſuch: good aflions, . Then he ſhall. have one preſently, eriech che Kings 1152: 
And feizing the ſkirt of the chancellor's coat, . to pull it violengly. The | 
 cliancellor defended; himſelf for ſome time; and they had both of them like to 
have tumbled off their horſes in the ſtreet; when Becket, after a vehement ſtrug · 
„ coat; which the King beſtowed on the beggar, who, being ignorant 
of the quality of the perſons, was not a little ſurpriſed withthe preſene'®.. 
| Becxt#r, Who, by his complaiſance and good humour, had rendered himſelf 
ee and by his induſtry and abilities uſeful, to his maſter, appeared to him 
the fitteſt perſon for ſupplying the vacancy made by the death of Theobald; and 
as he was well acquainted with the King's intention F of retrenching, or rather 
confining within the anfient bounds, all eccleſiaſtical privileges, 'and ſhowed al- 
ways a ready diſpoſition to comply with them $, Henry, who never expected any 
reſiſtance from that quarter, immediately iſſued orders for electing him archbiſhop 
"of Canterbury. But this reſolution, which was taken contrary to the opinion of 
_ Matilda, and many of the miniſters , turned out very unforrunate in . event; 
and never rifice of ſo great penetration appeared, in the iſſue, to have ſo little 
unde the genius and character of his miniſter. 
No ſooner was Becket inſtalled in this high dignity, which rendered him for 
life the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, with ſome pretenſions' of aſpiring to be 
the firſt, than he totally altered his demeanour. and conduct 5, and endeavoured 
do retrieve the character of ſandity, of which his former buſy and oftentatious 
_ courſe of life might, it in the eyes of the people, have naturally bereaved bim. | 
Without conſulting the King, be immediately returned into his hands the com- 
miſtion of chancellor L.; pretendiog, that he mult. henceforth detach himſelf from 
ſecular affairs, and be ſolely employed in the exerdiſe of his ſacred fonctzon; bur - 
in reality, that he might break off all connexions with Henry, and appriſe 
him, that Becket, as primate of England, was now become entirely a new per- 
He maintained only, in his retinue and attendants, his antient pomp 
wn oh; which was uſeful to ſtrike the vulgar: In his own perſon- he affected 
the greateſt auſterity, and moſt rigid morrification, which, he was ſenſible, would 
have an equal or a greater tendency to the ſame'end. He wore ſack-cloth next 
his ſkin, which, by his affected care to conceal it, was neceſſarily the more re- 
| marked by all the world 7: He changed it ſo ſeldom, chat it was filled with dirt | 


: k. ru. ; + Firx-Steph. f. 17. t Fit»-Steph. p. 23. Epiſt. St. Thom. 
p-. 23 Epi. St. Thom. p. 167. $ M. Paris, pi 69. Neubr. p. 393- Diveto,. 
5 534 Gervale, p. 1383. + Hit. Qgad. p. $a. M. Paris, p.-69. Diceto, p. 5 
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vm. and vermin'®: His uſual diet was bread his drink water f, which he even ren- 


dered farther unpalatable by the mixture of unſavoury herbs: He tore his back! 
with the frequent diſcipline which he inllicted on it: He daily on his knees 


| waſhed; in imitation of eur Saviour, the feet of thirteen beggars, whom he af 
 terwards- diſmiſſed with preſents : He gained the affections of the monks by 
his-frequent charities to the convents and hoſpitals: Every one who made profeſ- 5 


ſion of ſanctity was admitted to his converſation, and returned full of panegyrics- 
on the humility, as well as the piety and mortification, of the holy primate : He 
ſet med to be perpetually employed in reciting prayers and pious lectures, or in per- 


uſing religious diſcourſes: His aſpect. wore-the appearance of ſeriouſneſs, and men- 
tal recollection, and ſecret devotion: And all men of penetration plainly ſaw,. 
that he was meditating ſome great deſign,” and that the ambition and oſtentation- 


| 1 his character had turned itſelf towards a new and more dangerous object. 


= 


E, 
4 


1 waited not till Hons ſhould commence thoſs projects againſt the 06 
cleſiaſtical power, which, he knew, had been formed by that prince: He. was. 
himſelf the aggrefſor,z and endeavoured to overawe the King by the intrepidity., 


and boldneſs of his enterprizes. He ſummoned the earl.of Clare to ſurrender the. 


barony of Tunbridge, which, ever ſince the conqueſt, had remained in the fa-- 


mily of that nobleman, but which, as it had formerly belonged to the ſee of Can- 


terbury, the primate pretended: his predeceſſors were prohibited by the canons to 
alienate, The earl of Clare, beſides the luſtre which he derived from the great- 

neſs of his own birth, and the extent of his poſſeſſions, was allied to all the chief? 
families i in the kingdom 1 his ſiſter, who was a celebrated beauty, had farther. 
extended his credit among the nobility, and was even ſuppoſed to have gained 


the King's affections; and Becket could not better diſcover, than by attack ing ſo 


powerful an intereſt, his, reſolution to maintain with vigour. the Apes, jeal or pre-- 


tended, . of his ſee ||. . 

_ WiLLiam de: Eyusford, a military. tenant of the « crown, was patron of a living . - 
which belonged to a manor that held of the archbiſhop of. Canterbury; and Bec- 
ket, without regard to William's right, preſented, on a new and illegal pretext, 
one Laurence to: that living. who was violently expelled by Eynsford, The pri- 


mate. making himſelf, as was uſual in ſpiritual courts, both Judge and party, 


iſſued out, in a ſummary manner, the ſentence of excommunication againſt 


Eynsford, who . to the King, cava he, who held. in capite of _ | 


. 320 n- 48. 1 19. 
| Fitz-Steph. p. 28. Gene K 038+ 
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© crown, . este to the practice eſtabliſned by the N and main- Chap. VIII. 


tiained ever ſince by his ſucceſſors, be ſubjected to that terrible ſentence, without 


the previous conſent of the ſovereign * Henry, who had now broke off all per- 


- ſonal intercourſe with Becket, ſent him, by a, meſſenger, his orders. to abſolve 
Eynsford ; but received for anſwer, that it belonged not to the King to inform 
him whom he. ſhould abſolve and whom excommunicate : And it was not till 


after many remonſtrances and menaces, that Becket, tho' with 7 worſt grace 
imaginable, was induced. to comply with the royal mandate. | 


Henry, tho! he found himſelf thus grievouſly miſtaken in hi Sia of the 
perſon-whom he had promoted to the primacy, determined not to deſiſt from his 

former intention of retrenching clerical uſurpations. He was entirely maſter of his 
_ extenſive dominions: The prudence and vigour of his, government, attended with 
perpetual ſucceſs, had raiſed his character above that of any of his predeceſſors . 
The papacy was weakened by a ſchiſm, which divided all Europe : And he rightly 
| judged, that, if the preſent favourable opportunity were neglected, the crown muſt, 

from the prevalent. ſuperſtition of the people, be in ge; of e into an entire 
ſubordination under the mitre. | | 


Tus union of the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers ee in — * 


| vilized government, to the maintenance of peace and order; and prevents thoſe 
mutual incroachments, which, as there can be no ultimate judge between them, 


are often attended with the moſt dangerous conſequences. Whether the ſupreme 


| magiſtrate, who unites theſe powers, receive the appellation of prince or prelate, 
it is not material: The ſuperior weight, which temporal intereſts commonly bear 
in the apprehenſtons of men above ſpiritual, renders the civil part of his charac- 


ter moſt prevalent; and in time prevents thoſe groſs impoſtures and bigotted 


perſecutions, which, in all falſe religions, ate the chief foundation of clerical au- 
thority. But during the progreſs of eccleſiaſtical uſurpations, the Rate, by the 
| reſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, is naturally thrown into convulſions ; and it be- 
hoves the prince, both for his own intereſt, and for that of the public, to pro- 
vide in time ſufficient barriers againſt ſo dangerous and inſidious a rival. This 


precaution had been hitherto much neglected in England, as well as in other 


catholic countries; and affairs at laſt ſeemed to have come to a dangerous criſis: 


A ſovereign of the greateſt abilities was now on the throne: A prelate of the 


moſt inflexible and intrepid character was poſſeſſed of 'the primacy : The con- 
tending powers appeared to be armed with their full force, and it was netaral to 
expect ſome extraordinary event to reſult from their rencounter. 


M. Paris, P. 70. Dies. f. 36. tm p. 28. | en er Thom: p. 130. 
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Amon their other inventions to abinin money, the clergy had inculcated the 
neceſſity of penance as an atonement for ſin; and having again introduced:the = 
practice of paying them large ſums as a commutation, or ſpecies of atonement. 
for the remiſſion of theſe penances, the ſins of the people, by theſe means, had 


become à revenue to the Prieſts; and the King computed; that, by this inven- 
tion alone, they levied more money from his ſubjects, than flowed, by all ehe 


funds und taxes, into the royal exchequer“. That he might caſe his ſubjects of 


ſo heavy and arbitrary an impoſition, Henry required, that a civil officer of his 
appointment thould be preſent in all eccleſiaſtical courts, and ſhould, for the fu- 


ture, give his conſent to every Fer nes was — with finners e 


ſpiritual offences. | | 
Taz eccleſiaſtics, in thas age, had e all immediate ſubordination to 
the magiſtrate: They ly pretended to an exemption, in eriminal 'accuſa- 


tions, from a trial before eburts of juſtice z and were gradually introducing a like 
exemption in civil cauſes : Spiritual penalties alone could be inflicted on their of- 
fences: And as the clergy had extremely multiplied in England, and many of 
them were conſequently of very low characters, crimes of the deepeſt dye, mur 
ders, robberies, adulteries, rapes, were daily committed with impunity by the 
eccleſiaſtics. It had been found, for inſtance, by enquiry, that no leſs than an 
hundred murders had, ſince the King's acceſſion, been perpetrated by men of 
that profeſſion, who had never been called to account for theſe offences ; and 
holy orders were become a full protection for all enormities. A clerk in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, having debauched 'a gentleman's daughter, had, at this time, pro- 


ceeded to murder the father 3 and the general indignation againſt. this crime 


moved the King to attempt the remedy of an abuſe which was become fo palpable, 
and to require that the clerk ſhould be delivered up, and receive condign puniſh- 
ment from the magiſtrate . Becker inſiſted on the privileges of the church; 
confined the criminal to the biſhop's priſon, leſt he ſhould: be ſeized by the King's 
officers; maintained that no greater puniſhment could be. inflicted, on bim than 
degradation: And when the King demanded, that, immediately aſter he was | 
degraded, he ſhould. be tried by the civil power, the primate aſſerted, that it 
was iniquitous ee twice en the ſame ane een for en 
crime j. 

Hzunxv, ning hold of fo fabenecble Aa HP, refolved to puſh the 3 i 
regard to all their privileges, which they had raiſed to an enormous height, and 
1. Sew Steph, p- 32. I Neubr. p. 394. 1 itz-Steph. p. 33. Hiſt, Quad. p. 34. 


I Firz-Steph. p. a9. Hiſt. Quad. p. 33, 46. Hoveden, p. 492. M. Paris, p. 73. Digeto, 
Pe 536, 537. Brompton, p. wad ' Gervaſe, p. . St. Thom. p. 208, 209. 
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to determine at once thoſe controverſies, which daily multiplied, between the ci- Chap. vill. 


vil andeecclefiaſtical juriſdictions. He ſummoned an aſſembly of all the prelates 
of England; and he put to them this conciſe and deciſive queſtion,” Whether or 
not they were willing to ſubmit to the antient laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom ? 
The biſhops unanimouſly replied, that they were willing, ſaving their own or- 


der * : A device by which they thought to elude the preſent urgency of the King's 


demand, and yet reſerve to themſelves, on a favourable opportunity, the power 
of reſuming all their paſt pretenſions. The King was ſenſible of the artifice, and 
was provoked to the higheſt indignation, He left the aſſembly, with viſible marks 
of his diſpleaſure: He required the primate inſtantly to ſurrender the honours and 
caſtles of Eye and Berkham : The biſhops were terrified, and expected till far- 


ther effects of his reſentment. Becket alone was inflexible ; and nothing but the 


interpoſition of the Pope's legate, Philip, abbot of Eleemoſina, who dreaded a 


breach with ſo powerful a prince at fo unſeaſonable a junRure, could have pre- 


vailed on him to retract the ſaving elauſe, and give a general and 12525 pro- 
miſe of obſerving the antient cuſtoms ?. 

Bur Henry was not content with a declaration in theſe general terms : He re- 
ſolved, ere it was too late, to define expreſsly thoſe cuſtoms, with which he re- 
| quired compliance, and. to put a ſtop to clerical uſurpations, ' before they were 
fully conſolidated, and could plead antiquity, as they already did a ſacred autho- 


rity, in their favour. The claims of the church were open and viſible. After a 


_ gradual and inſenſible progreſs thro? many centuries, the maſk had at laſt been 


taken off, and ſeveral eccleſiaſtical councils, by their canons, which were pretend- 


ed to be irrevocable and infallible, had poſitively defined thoſe privileges and im- 
munities, which gave ſuch general offence, and appeared ſo dangerous, to the 


civil magiſtrate. Henry therefore deemed ir neceſſaty to define with the ſame pre- 


ciſion the limits of the civil power ; to oppoſe his legal cuſtoms to their divine or- 
dinances; to determine the exact boundaries of the rival juriſdictions 3 and for 
this purpoſe, he ſummoned a general council of the nobility and prelates at Cla- 
rendon, fo whom he ſubmitted this great and important queſtion, 


ral combination againft them: And the following laws, commonly. called the 


Conſtitutions of Clarendon, were voted without oppoſition by this aſſembly . Is 


was enacted, that all ſuits concerning the advowſon and preſentation of churches 


» Fitz-Steph. p. 31. Hiſt. Quad. p. 34. Hoveden, p. 492. Gervaſe, p. 1385. 
+ Hiſt. Quad. p. 35. Gervaſe, p. 1385. | b 4 Hiſt. Quadr. p. 37. Hoveden, p.493. 
Gervaſe, p. 1385. I Fitz-Steph. p. 33. 
8 | Mould 
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| 25th January, 
Tun barons were. all gained to the King's party, either by the reaſons which Cong ld . 
he urged, or by his ſupetior authority: The biſhaps were overawed by the gene- of Clarendon. | 
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"a vl. ſhould be determined in the civil courts: That the churches, n to the 


4164. 


King's fte, ſhould not be granted in perpetuity without his conſent : Thatclerks, | 


accuſed of any crime, ſhould be tried in the civil courts: That no perſon, particu- 


larly no clergyman of any rank, ſhould depart the kingdom without the King's 
licence: That excommunicated perſons ſhould not be bound to give ſecurity for 
continuing in their preſent. place of abode : That laics ſhould not be accuſed in 


ſpiritual courts, except by legal and reputable promoters and witneſſes: That no 


chief tenant of the crown ſhould be excommunicated, nor his lands be put under 


an interdict, except with the King's conſent: That all appeals in ſpiritual cauſes 


ſhould be carried from the archdeacon to the biſhop, from the biſhop to the pri- 


mate, from him to. the King; and ſhould be carried no farther without the King? 8 
conſent: That if any. law-ſuit ariſe between a lay man and a clergyman concerning 


a tenement, and it be diſputed whether the land be a lay or an eccleſiaſtical fee, 


it ſhould firſt be determined by the verdict of twelve lawful men to what claſs it 
| belonged, and if it be found to be a lay-fee, the cauſe ſhould finally be determined 


in the civil courts : That no inhabitant in demeſne, ſhould be excommunicated 
for non-appearance in a ſpiritual court, till the chief officer of the place, where he 


reſides, be conſulted, that he may compel him by the civil authority to give ſatiſ⸗ 
Faction to the church: That the archbiſhops, biſhops, and other ſpiritual digni- 


taries ſhould be regarded as barons of the realm ; ſhould poſſeſs the privileges and 


be ſubjected to the burthens belonging to that rank; and ſhould be bound to at- 
tend the King in his great councils, and aſſiſt at all trials, till the ſentence, either 


of death or loſs of members, be given againſt the criminal: That the revenue of 
the vacant ſees ſhould belong to the King; the chapter, or ſuch of them as he ſhall 


ſummon, ſhould fit in the King's chapel till they make the new election with his 


conſent, and that the biſhop. ele&t ſhould do homage to the crown: That if any 
baron or tenant in capite ſhall refuſe to ſubmit to the ſpiritual courts, the King 
ſhould employ his authority in obliging him to make ſuch ſubmiſſions if any 


of them throw off his allegiance to the King, the prelates ſnould with their cen- 


ſures aſſiſt the Kiog in reducing him : That goods, forfeited to the King, ſhould 
not be protected in churches or church-yards : That the clergy ſhould no more 
pretend to the right of enforcing payment of debts contracted by oath or promiſe ; 
but ſhould leave theſe law-ſuits, as well as others, to the determination of the civil 
courts: And that the ſons of villains ſhould not be ordained clerks, without the 
conſent of their lord . | 


*» Hiſt. Quadr. p. 163. KM Pa, p70 71. | Spc, Cone. vol. 2, . c p. 366. 
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Tuts: articles, to the number of ſixteen, were calculated to prevent the prin- Chap. VII. 


cipal abuſes, which had prevailed in eceleſiaſtical affairs, and to put an effeQtual ſtop 
to the uſurpations of the church, which, gradually ftealing on, had threatened 
the. total deſtruction of the civil power. Henry, therefore, by reducing theſe 
cuſtoms to writing and collecting them in a body, endeavoured to prevent all fu- 
ture diſpute with regard to them; and by paſſing ſo many eecleſiaſtical ordinances 
in a national and civil aſſembly, he fully eſtabliſhed the ſuperiority of the legiſ · 
lature above all papal decrees or ſpiritual canons, and gained a fignal victory 
over the eceleſiaſtics. But as he knew, that the biſhops, tho overawed by the 
preſent combination of the crown and the barons, would take the firſt favourable. 
opportunity of denying the authority, which had enacted theſe conſtitutions ; he: 
reſolved, that they ſhould all ſer their ſeal to them, and give a promiſe to obſerve 
them. None of the prelates dared to oppoſe his will ; except Becket, who, tho 
urged by the earls of Cornwal and Leiceſter, . the barons of principal authority in 


the kingdom, . obſtinately withheld his conſent, At laſt, Richard de Haſtings, . 


grand prior of the templars in England, threw himſelf on his knees before him ;., 
and with many tears, entreated him, if he paid any regard, either to his on 
| ſafety or that of the church, not to provoke, by fruitleſs vppoſition,- the indig- 
nation of a great monarch, who was reſolutely bent on his purpoſe, and who was 
determined to take full revenge on every one, who ſhould dare to oppoſe him *; ; 
Becket, finding, himſelf deſerted by all the world, and even by his own brethren, 
in this cauſe, was at laſt obliged to comply and he ſet his ſeal to the conſtitutions; .. 
| promiſed, legally, with good faith, and witbout fraud or reſer ve , to obſerve them; 


and even took an oath to that purpoſe 1. The King, thinking that he had now - 


finally prevailed in this great enterprize, ſent the conſtitutions to Pope Alexander, 
who then reſided in France; and he required that pontiff's ratification of them: 

But. Alexander, who plainly ſaw, that theſe laws were calculated to eſtabliſh the 
independancy of England on the papacy, and of the royal power on the clergy, , 
condemned them in the firongeſt terms; abrogated, annuiled, and rejected them ||... 


There were only fix articles, the leaſt nn which, lor the * of peace, he 


was willing to ratify. 

Bucker, when he obſerved, that he might hope for N in an oppoſiti ition, 
expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for his conceſſions ; and endeavoured to engage all 
the other biſhops in a confederacy to adhere to their common rights, and to the 

cecleſaſtical privileges, in which he repre ented the intereſt and honour of God 
to be ſo deeply concerned. He redoubled his auſterities in order to puniſh himſelf * 


Hit. Quadr. -p. 38. Widen (cage + Fitz-Step. p. 35- Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 28. 
te 1 45. Hiſt, Quad. p. 39. Gervaſe, p. 1386. 6 | Fi- Steph p. 35. 
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Chap. VIII. for his 6 He W the enormĩity uf 
16. his ſuppoſed offence : And he refuſed: to exerciſe any part of his archiepiſcopal 


function, till he ſhould receive abſolution from the Pope, which was readily grant- f 
ed him +. Henry, informed of his preſent diſpoſitions, reſolved to take ven- 
geance for this refractory behaviour ; and he attempted to cruſh/him, by means 


of chat very power which Becket made ſuch a merit in ſupporting. __— | 


to the Pope for the commiſſion of legate in his dominions ; but Alexander, as 


| litic: as he, tho? he granted him the commiſſion, annexed a clauſe, that it-ſhovld | 


not empower him to execute any act in prejudice of the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry T: And the King, finding how fruitleſs ſuch an authority nn n, nog | 
back the commiſſion by the ſame meſſengers who brought it i. 0 

Tu primate, however, who found himſelf ſtill expoſed to the King's ai 
tion, endeavoured' twice to eſcape ſecretly from the kingdom; but was as often 


detained by contrary winds $: And Henry haftened to make him feel the ef- 


focts of an obſtinacy, which he deemed ſo criminal. He inſtigated John, ma- 
riſchal of the exchequer, to ſue Becket, in the archiepiſcopal-court for ſome 
lands, part of the manor of Pageham ; and to appeal from thence to the King's 
court for juſtice +. On the day appointed'for trying the caufe, the primate ſent 
four knights, to repreſent certain irregularities in John's appeal; and at the ſame 


time to excuſe himſelf, on account of ſickneſs, for not appearing perſonally that 


day in the court. This flight offence (if ir even deſerves that name) was repteſent- 
ed as a grievous contempt z the four knights were menaced, and with difficulty 


eſraped being ſent to-priſon, as offering falſhoods'to the court'®; and Henry, 
5 dne determined to perſecute Becket to the utmoſt, ſummoned at Northampton 


a great council, whom he propoſed't to make the inftrurnents of his vengeance a- ; 
gainſt this inflexible prelate. 


Tux King had raiſed Becket from a low kation w the higheſt alles; had ho- 


' noured him with his countenance and friendſhip, had truſted to his aſſiſtance in 


forwarding his favourite project againſt the clergy 3 and when he found him be- 
come of a ſudden his moſt rigid opponent, while every one beſide complied with 


his will, rage at the diſappointment, and indignation againſt ſuch ſignal i ingra- 


titude, tranſported him beyond all bounds of moderation; and there ſeems to 
have entered more of paſſion than of Juſtice or even of policy, in this violent 


© Hiſt, Quadr. p. 40, 41. Hoveden, p. 493. M. Paris, p. 71. 1 Gerraſe, p. 1388. | 


| Parker, p. 203. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 40, 41. 85 1 Epiſt. St. Thom. dra 14. 


} Hoveden, p. 493. Gervaſe, p. 1388. $ Fitz-Steph. p. 35. Hiſt. Quad. p. 42, M. 


Paris, p. 72> + Hoveden, p. 494. M. Paris, 5. 72. Diceto, p. 537. 
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8 „ The barons, however; in the great council voted whatever ſen- Chap. vi. 


tence he was. pleaſed to dictate to them; and the biſhops themſelves, who un- 
doubtedly bore a ſecret favour to Becket, and regarded him as the martyr of their 
privileges, concurred with the reſt, in the deſign of oppreſſing their primate. In 
vain did Becket urge, that his court was proceeding with the utmoſt regularity 
and juſtice i in trying the mareſchal's cauſe, which, however, he ſaid, would ap- 
pear, from the ſheriff's teſtimony, to be entirely unjuſt and iniquitous : That he 
himſelf bad diſcovered, no. contempt of the King's court; but on the contrary, 
by ſending four knights to excuſe his abſence, had virtually acknowledged its 

authority: That he alſo, in conſequence of the King's ſummons, perſonally ap- 
peared at preſent in the great council, ready to juſtify his cauſe againſt the 
mareſchal, and to ſubmit his conduct to their enquiry and juriſdiction: And that 
even ſhould he be found to have been guilty of non · appearance, the laws had affix- 
ed a very ſlight penalty to that offence ; and that, as he was an inhabitant of Kent, 

where his archicpiſcopal palace was ſeated, . he was by law entitled to ſome greater 
indulgence than uſual in the rate of his finef. He was condemned, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe pleas, as guilty of a contempt of the King's court, and as wanting 
in the fealty which he had ſworn to his ſovereign ; all his goods and chattels were 

confiſcated ; and that this triumph over the church might be carried to the 
utmoſt, Henry, Biſhop of Wincheſter, the prelate who had been ſo powerful in 
the former reign, was, notwithſtanding his remonſtrances, obliged, by order of 
the court, to pronounce the ſentence againſt him l. The primate ſubmitted to 
the decree ; and all the prelates, except Gilbert, biſhop of London, who paid 

court to the King by this ſingularity, became ſureties for him 5. It is remarkable, 
that ſeveral Norman barons voted in this council; and we may conclude, with 
ſome probability, that a like practice had prevailed in many of the great councils 
ſummoned ſince the conqueſt. For the cotemporary hiſtorian, who has given 
us a full account of theſe tranſactions, does not mention this circumſtance as any 
wiſe fingular +; and Becket, in all his ſubſequent remoaſtrances with regard 

to the ſevere treatment, which he had met with, never founds any objection on 
an irregularity, which to us appears very palpable and flagrant. So little pre- 

cifion was there at that time in the government and conſtitution! _ 

Taz King was not content with this ſentence, however violent and oppreſſive; 
Next day, he demanded of Becket the ſum of three hundred pounds, which the pri- 
mate had levied from the honours of Eye and Berkam, while in his poſſeſſion, 


* Neubr, P« 394 + Fitz-Steph. p. 37. 43. 1 Hiſt. Quad. p. 47. Hoveden, p. 494- 
Gervaſe, p. 1389. ] Fitz-Steph. p. 37- J Fitz-Steph. p. 37. 
+ Fim -Steph. p. 36. 
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Becket, after premiſing that he was not obliged to anſwer to this ſuit, becauſe it 


was not contained in his ſummons; after remarking, that he had expended more 


than that ſum in the repairs of theſe caſtles and of the royal palace at London; 
expreſſed however his reſolution not to allow money to be any ground of quarreb 


between him and his ſovereign : He agreed to pay the ſum; and immediately: 


gave ſuretics for it ®. In the ſubſequent meeting, the King demanded five hun- 
dred marks, which, he affirmed, he had lent Becket during the war at Tho- 


| louſe 7; and another ſum to the ſame amount, for which that prince had been 


ſurety for him toa Jew. Immediately after theſe two claims, he ſtarted a third 
of ſtill greater importance: He required him to give in the account of his ad- 
miniſtration while chancellor, and to pay the balance due from the revenues of 
all the prelacies, abbies, and baronies, which had, during that time, been ſub- 
jected to his management 4. Becket obſerved, that as this demand was totally 
unexpected, he had not come prepared to anſwer it; but he required a delay, 

and promiſed in that caſe to give ſatisfaction. The King inſiſted upon ſuretiesz. 


and Becket deſired leave to 9 with his G in a caſe of ſuch i impor- 
tance ||: 


IT is apparent, from the 9 275 character of is. and from the uſual vigh- 
ance of his government, that when he promoted Becket to the ſee of Canterbury, 
he was, on. good grounds, well pleaſed with his adminiſtration in the former. 
high office, with which he had entruſted him; and that, even if that prelate had 
diſſipated money beyond the income of his place, the King was ſatisfied, that his. 
expences were not blameable, and had in the main been calculated for his ſer- 


vices. Two years had ſince elapſed ; no demands had during that time been. 


made upon him, it was not till the quarrel aroſe concerning eccleſiaſtical privi- 
leges, that the claim was ſtarted, and the primate was, of a ſudden, required to 
produce accounts of ſuch intricacy and extent before a tribunal, which had ſhown. 
a determined reſolution to ruin and oppreſs him. To find ſureties, that he ſhould: 


anſwer ſo boundleſs. and uncertain. a claim, which, in the King's eſtimation, 


amounted. to. 44,000 marks 4, was impracticable, and Becker's ſuffragans were 
extremely at a loſs what. council to give him, in ſuch a critical emergency. By. 
the advice of the biſhop of Wincheſter he offered two thouſand marks as a ge- 
neral ſatisfacton for all: demands: But this offer was rejected by the King v. 
Some prelates counſelled him to reſign his ſee, on condition of receiving an ac- 
quital: Others were of opinion, that he oughr to fubmit himſelf entirely to the 


* Fitz-Steph. p. 38. + Hiſt. Quad, p. 47. 1 Hoveden, p. 494. Diceto, p. 537;. 

I Fitz-Steph. p. 38. '$ Horeden, p. 495» + Epiſt. St. Thom. Pp: 315. 

® Fitz-Steph, p. 38. 5 
. . King's 
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courage to fink road EI He determined to brave all his enemies, to 
truſt to the ſacredneſs of his character for protection, to involve his cauſe with that 
of God and religion, and to ſtand the utmoſt efforts of royal indignation. _ | 
AFTER a few days, ſpent in deliberation, Becket went to church, and ſaid 
maſs, where he had previouſly ordered, that the introit to the communion ſer- 
vice ſhould begin with theſe words, Princes ſat and ſpake' againſt me; the paſ- 
ſage appointed for the martyrdom of St. Stephen, whom the primate thereby 
tacitly pretended to reſemble in his ſufferings for the ſake of righteouſneſs T. He 
went thence to court arrayed in his ſacred veſtments; and as ſoon as he arrived 


- within the palace gates, he took the croſs into his' own, hands, bore it aloft as his 


protection, and marched in that poſture into the royal apartments f. The King, 
who was in an inner room, was aſtoniſhed at this parade, by which the primate 
| ſeemed to menace him and his court with the ſentence of excommunication z and 
| he ſent ſome of the prelates to remonſtrate with him on account of ſuch audacious 
behaviour. Theſe prelates complained to him, that, by ſubſcribing, himſelf, to 
the conſtitutions of Clarendon, he had ſeduced them to imitate his example; and 
that now, when it was too late, he pretended to ſhake off all ſubordination to the 
civil power, and appeared deſirous of involving them in the guilt, which muſt 
attend any violation of thoſe laws, eſtabliſhed by their conſent and ratified by 
their ſubſcriptions |. Becket replied, that he had indeed ſubſcribed the conſti- 
tutions of Clarendon, legally, with good faith and without fraud or reſerve, but 

in theſe words was virtually implied a ſalvo for the rights of their order, which, 
being connected with the cauſe of God and his church, could never be relin- 
quiſhed by their oaths and engagements : That if he and they had erred, in re- 
ſigning the eccleſiaſtical privileges, the beſt atonement they could now make was 
to retract their conſent, which in ſuch. a caſe could never be obligatory, and to 
follow the . Pope's authority, who had ſolemnly abrogated the conſtitutions 
of Clarendon, and had abſolved them from all oaths, which they had taken to 
obſerve them: That a determined reſolution was evidently embraced to oppreſs the 
church the ſtorm had firſt broke upon him; for a ſlight offence, and which too was 
even falſely imputed to him, he had been tyrannically condemned to a grievous 
penalty; a new and unheard of claim was ſince ſtarted, in which he could expect 
no juſticez and he plainly ſaw that he was a deſtined victim, who, by his ruin, 


muſt prepare the way for the abrogation of all ſpiritual immunities : That he 


®* Fitz-Steph. p. 39. Gervaſe, p. 1390. 1 Hit. Quad. p. 51. Hoveden, p. 494 
Neubr. p. 394. Gervaſe, p. 1391. f Fitz-Steph. p. 40. Hiſt. Quad. p. 53, Hoveden, 
7. G. ä Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 43. | Fitz-Steph. p. 35. 
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Chap, Vill. eri inhibited them, who were his ſuffragans, to affiſt at any fuck til i& 
136 dive their ſandtion to any ſentence againſt him z be put himſelf and his ſee under 

the protection of the ſupreme pontiff; and appealed to him againſt any penalty, 
which his iniquitous judges might think proper to inflict upon him: And that, 


however terrible the indignation of ſo great a monarch as Henry. his ſword could 
only kill the body; while that of the church, entruſted into the hands of the 
primate, could kill eee throw the diſobedient into infinite ane 115 
perdition “. fy 

ArrRALs td ee even in eccleſiaſtical couſin; had "Wh aboliſhed by wh | 
conſtitutions of Clarendon, and were-become criminal by law; but an appeal in 
a civil cauſe, ſuch as that of the King's demand upon Becket, was a practice al- 
together new and unprecedented z tended directly to the ſubverſion of the go- 
verament z and could receive no colour of excuſe, except from the determined 


reſolution, which was but too apparent, in the King and the great council, to 
effectuate, without juſtice, but under colour of law, the total ruin of the inflexible 


primate. The King, having now obtained ſo much a better pretext for his vio-- 
lence, would probably have puſhed this affair to the utmoſt , extremity againſt 


Baniſhmentof him; but Becket gave him no leiſure to conduct that proſecution. He refuſed 


ſo much as to hear the ſentence, which the barons, ſitting apart from the biſhops, 
and joined to ſome ſheriffs and barons of the ſecond rank +, had given upon the 


King's claim: He departed from the palace; aſked Henry's immediate permiſ- 


ſion to leave Northampton; and upon meeting with a refuſal, he withdrew ſe- 


cretly ; wandered about in diſguiſe for ſome time; and at laſt took Dipping and | 
arrived ſafely at Gravelines . 


Tu violent and unjuſt profecution of Becket had a natural heals to turn 
the public favour on his ſide, and to make men forget his former ingratitude to- 
wards the King, and his departure from all oaths and engagements, as well as the 


enormity of thoſe eccleſiaſtical 'privileges, of which he affected to be the cham- 


pion. * There were many other reaſons, which procured him countenance and 


. protection i in foreign countries. Philip, earl of Flanders , and Lewis, King 5 


France, jealous of the riſing greatneſs of Flenry, were well pleaſed to give him 


Fitz Steph. p. 42. 44. 45, 46. Hiſt. Quad. p. 57. Hoveden, p. 495. M. Paris, p. 72. Epil. 
St. Thom. p. 45. 195. ; + Fitz-Steph. p. 46. This hiſtorian is ſuppoſed to mean the more 
conſiderable vaſſals of the chief barons : Theſe had no title to fit in the great council, and the giving 


them a place there was a palpable irregularicy : Which however is not inſiſted on in any of Becket's 


remonſtrances. A new proof how little fixed the conſtitution was at that time ! 


t Hiſt. Quad, p. 66. 63, 64. Ke. Hoveden, p. 495. N. Paris, p. 72. Gervaſe, p. 1393. 
. St. Thom. p. 35+ 5 Epiſt. St. Thom. p- 36, 37. 
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| — goternment and forgetting that this was the common cal of ip yu 


princes, they affected to pity extremely the condition of the exiled primate; and 
the latter even honoured him with a viſit at Soiſſons, in which city he had in- 
vited him to fix his retreat 0. The pope, whoſe intereſts were more immediately 
concerned in ſupporting him, gave a bad reception to -a magnificent 


» 


which Henry ſent to accuſe him; while be put the greateſt marks of diſtinction 


on Becket himſelf, who had come to Sens, in order o juſtify his cauſe before 


the ſovereign pontiff T. The King, in revenge, ſequeſtered the revenues of | 


Canterbury; and by a conduct, which might be eſteemed. arbitrary had there 
beer! at that time any regular check on royal authority, he baniſhed all the pri- 


mate's relations and domeſtics, to the number of four hundred 7 whom he 


' obliged to ſwear, before their departure, that they would inftantly join their pa- 
tron}. But this policy, by which Henry endeavoured to reduce Becket the 


71 


ſooner to neceſſities, loſt irs effect: The Pope, a8 ſoon as they arrived beyond - 


ſea, abſolved them from their oath, and diſtributed them among the convents in 
France and Flanders: A reſidence was aſſigned to Becket himſelf in the convent 
of Pontigny $, where he lived for ſome years in great magnificence, partly from 


a penfion granted him on the revenues of n e pay from * e 


made him by the French monarch. 


Tut more to ingratiate himſelf with Pape 83 Becket reſigned into 
his hands the ſee, of Canterbury, to which, he affirmed, he had been uncanoni- 
cally elected, by the authority of the royal mandate I; and Alexander in his turn, 
beſides inveſting him anew with that dignity, pretended. to abrogate by a bull the 
ſentence: which the great council of England had paſſed againſt him. Henry, af- 


ter attempting in vain to procure a conference with che Pope, who departed ſoon 


after for Rome, whither the proſperous condition of his affairs now invited him ; 
made proviſions againſt the conſequences of that breach, which impended between 
his kingdom and the apoſtolic ſee. He iſſued orders to his juſticiaries, inhibit - 
ing, under ſevere penalties, all appeals to the Pope or archbiſhop ; forbidding 
any one to receive any mandates from them, or apply in any caſe to their autho · 
rity z declaring it treaſonable to bring from either of them an interdict upon the 
kingdom, and puniſhable, in ſecular clergymen, by the loſs of their eyes and by 
caſtration, in regulars by amputation of their feet, and in laics with death ; and 


menacing with a reagent and banĩſhment the perſons themſelves, as well'as 


'* Hiſt, Quad. p. 76. ;K Firz-Steph. y. 51. n. Quad, p. 72, 73. 77. Horeden, p- 

496. Gervaſe, p. 1303. Trivet.,p: 171 t pit. st. Thom. p. 766. | Fitz-Steph- - 

p. 51,52. Hiſt. Quad. p. 82. M. Paris, p. 72. 4 Fitz-Stoph. 5. $2 Hiſt. Quad 
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Chap. op their kindred, who ſhould. pay obedience to any ſuch interd2 : And he farther 
obliged all his ſubjects to ſwear to the obſervance of theſe orders. Theſe were 
edicts of the utmoſt importance, affected the lives and properties of all the ſub- 
jets, and even changed, for the time, the natiopal religion, by breaking off all 

communication with Rome: Yer were they enacted by the aa ee of che 
King, and were derived entirely from his will and pleaſure. 
Tux ſpiritual powers, which, in the primitive church, were, in a 3 mea- 
ſure, dependant on the civil, bad by a gradual progreſs reached an equality and 
| independance: and tho the limits of the two juriſdictions were difficult to aſcer- 
tain or define, it was not impoſlible, but, ,by moderation on both ſides, govern- 
ment might. ſtill have been conducted, in that imperfe& and itregular manner 
which attends all human inſtitutions. ; But as the ignorance of the age encoura- 
ged the eccleſiaſtics daily to extend, their privileges, and even to advance maxims 
totally incompatible with civil government +; Henry had thought it high time 
to put an end to their pretenſions, and formally, in a public council, to fix thoſe 
powers, which belonged to the magiſtrate, and which he was for the future de- 
termined to maintain. In this attempt, be was led to recall cuſtoms, which, 
tho antient , were beginning to be aboliſhed by a contrary practice, and which 
were ſtill more ſtrongly oppoſed by the prevailing opinions and ſentiments of the 
age. Principle, therefore, ſtood on the one ſide 3 power 'on the other; and if- 
the Engliſh had been actuated by conſcience, more than by preſent intereſt, the 
controverſy muſt ſoon, by the general defection of Henry's ſubjects, have been de- 
cided againſt him. Becket, in order to forward this event, filled all places with 
exclamations againſt the violence which he had ſuffered]. He compared himſelf 
to Chriſt, who had been condemned by a lay tribunal &, and who was crucified 
ane in the preſent oppreſſions under which his church laboured : He took it for 
granted, as a point inconteſtible, that his cauſe was the cauſe of God .: He aſ- 
ſumed the character of champion for the patrimony of the Divinity: He pre- 
tended to be the ſpiritual father of the King and all the people of England o; 
He even told Henry, that Kings reign ſolely by the authority of the church T; 
and tho he had thus torne off the \veil more openly on the one ſide, than that 
prince had on the other, he ſeemed ſtill, from the general favour: "_ him by 


®* Hiſt..Quad, p. 88, 167. Howeden, D. 406. > M. Paris, p, 93... * 
1 2uis dubitat, ſays Becket to the King, Sacerdotes Chriſti regum et principum omuiumgut fallin 
patres et magiſiros cenſeri, Epiſt. St, Thom. p. 97, 148. 
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the eccleſiaſtics, to have all the advantage in the argument „ The King, that Chap. VIII. 


he might employ the weapons. of temporal power remaining in his hands, ſuſ- 
pended the payment of Peter's-pence ; he made advances towards an alliance 
with the Emperor, Frederic Barbaroſſa, who was at that time engaged in vio- 


lent wars with Pope Alexander 2; he diſcovered ſome intentions of acknowledg- 


ing Paſcal III. the preſent anti- pope, who was protected by that Emperor ir 


and by theſe expedients he endeavoured to terrify the W I tho? prudent 


nouns. from PR to extremities $ againſt him, 


Bur the violence of Becket, ftill: more than the nature of . e ee 
affairs from remaining long in ſuſpenſe between the parties. That prelate, inſti- 


gated by revenge, and animated by the preſent glory attending his ſituation, 


puſhed matters to a decifion, and iſſued out a cenſure, excommunicating the 
King's chief miniſters by name, and, comprehending in general all thoſe who fa- 
voured or obeyed the conſtitutions of Clarendon $.: Theſe conſtitutions he abro- 
gated and annulled;. he abſolved-every one from the oaths, which they had taken 
to. obſerve them; and he ſuſpended the ſpiritual -thunder over Henry himſelf, 
only that the prince might avoid the blow by a timely repentance 4. 


The ſituation of Henry was ſo unhappy, that he could employ no expedient | 


for ſaving his miniſters from this terrible cenſure, but by appealing to the Pope 


himſelf, and having recourſe to a tribunal, whoſe authority he had himſelf at- 
tempted to abridge in this very article of appeals, and which, he knew, was ſo- 


deeply engaged on the fide of his adverſary ?. But even this expedient was not 


likely to be long effectual. Becket had obtained from the Pope a legatine com- 
miſſion. over England+ ;. and in virtue of that authority, which admitted of no 
appeal , he ſummoned. the biſhops of London, Saliſbury, and others, to at- 


tend him, and ordered, under pain of excommunication, the eccleſiaſtics, ſe- 
queſtered on his account, to be reſtored in two months to all their benefices I. 


But John de Oxford, the King's agent. at Rome, had the addreſs to procure or. 
ders for. ſuſpending this ſentence ; and he gave the pontiff ſuch hopes of a ſpeedy 


reconcilement between the King and Becket,. that two legates, William de Pavie- 


1 and Otho, were. ſent to e where the Kiog then reſided, and 'endea- 


_ ® Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 268, 611 1 Epik. St. Thom p. ztg. — t Hiſt. Quad. p. 88. 
Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 116, 13% J Epiſt. St. Thom, p. 106, 111, 142, M. Paris, p 55. M. 
| Weſt p. 249. $ Hoveden, p. 506. M. Weſt. p. 249. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 148, 149, 238. 
240. + Fitz-Steph: p. 56. Hiſt. Quad, p. 93. M. Paris, p. 74 Beaulieu Vie de St, Thom. 
p. 213. Epiſt, St. Thom. p. 149, 229. Hoveden, p. 49. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 166, 202. 
203, 2343 ++ Fita-Steph. p. 55. Epiſt. St. Thom, p. 79. 1 Epiſt. St. Thom, p. 218. 
| Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 182, 183, 218, 219, 239, 5. Epiſt, St. Thom. p. 403, 494 48. 
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Chap. VIII, voured to find expedients for that purpoſe *. But the 3 of the parties 


1166. 


1167. 


were, as yet, too oppoſite to admit of an accommodation: The King required, 
that all the conſtitutions of Clarendon ſhould be ratified : Becket, that, pre- 
viouſly to any agreement, he and his adherents ſhould be reſtored to their poſſeſ- 


ſions : And as the legates had no power to pronounce a definitive ſentence on 
elther ſide, the negotiation ſoon after came to nothing J. The cardinal de Pavie 
. alſo, being much attached to Henry's intereſts, took care to protract the dego- 


tiation ; to mitigate the Pope, by the accounts which he ſent of that prince's 
conduct; and to procure him every poſſible indulgence from the ſee of Rome. 


It was by his credit, that the King obtained about this time a diſpenſation for the 
marriage of his third ſon, Geoffrey, with the heireſs of Brittanny; a conceſſion, 
which, conſidering Henry's demerits towards the church, gore. great ale 
: N to Becker, and to his patron, the King of France, {4 | 


Tax intricacies of the feudal law had, in that age, rendered the bonnes of 


power between the prince and his vaſſals, and between one prince and another, 
- as precarious as thoſe between the crown and the mitre ; and all wars took their 


origin from diſputes, which, had there been any tribunal poſſeſſed of power to 


. enforce their decrees, ought only to have been decided before a court of judica- 
ture. Henry, in proſecution of ſome controverſies; in which he was involved 


with the count of Auvergne, a vaſſal of the Dutchy of Guienne, had invaded the 
territories of that count z who had recourſe to the King of France, his ſuperior | 


lord, for protection, and thereby kindled a war between the two monarchs. But 


this war. was, as uſual, no leſs feeble in its operations, than it was frivolous in 


its cauſe and object; and after occaſioning ſome depredations on each others ter- 


ritories $, and ſome inſurrections among the barons of Poictou and Guienne, was 
terminated: by a peace; the terms of which were rather difadvantageous to Henry, 


and prove, that that prince had, by reaſon of his conteſts with the church, loſt 


the ſuperiority, which he had hitherto maintained over the crown of” F France: 0 


additional motive to him for accommodating thoſe differences. 


Tax Pope and the King began to perceive, that, in the preſent fruation of 


affairs, neither of them could expect a final and deciſive victory over the other, 


and that they had more to fear than hope from the duration of the controverſy. 
Tho? the vigour of Henry's government had confirmed his authority in all his 


dominions, his throne might be ſhaken by a ſentence of excommunication z $ ad 


® Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 309. + Hoveden, p. 517. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 345. 
2 M. Paris, p. 74. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 346, 349» 338. | Gervaſe; p. 1403. | | 
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if England ixfelf.could, by. its ſituation, be more eaſily erte agate con: Op 


tagion of ſuperſtitious. prejudices, his French provinces at leaſt; -whoſe- commu · 


nication, was open with the neighbouring ſtates, would be much expoſed, on 


. that accquat, to ſome great revolution or conyulfion . He could not; chere 
fore, reaſonably imagine, that the Pope, while he retained ſuck a check 
him, would formally recognize the conſtitutions of Clarendon, which both bur. 
an end to papal pretenſions in England, and would give an example to other 
ſtates of afferting a like independancy +. Pope Alexander, on the other hand, 
being till engaged in dangerous wars with the Emperor Frederic, might juſtly 
apprehend, that Henry, rather than relinquiſh-claims-of ſuch importance; would 
join the party of his enemy ;, and as the trials hitherto made of the ſpiritual 
weapons by Becket had not ſucceeded to his expectation I. and: every thing had 
remained quiet. in all the King's. dominions, nothing ſeemed: impoſſible to the 


capacity and vigilance of ſo great 4. monarch... The diſpoſition af minds on bot 


ſides, reſulting from theſe circumſtances, produced frequent attempts towards an 
accommodation; but as both parties knew, that the eſſential articles of the diſpute 
could not then be terminated, they entertained a perpetual jealouſy of each other, 
and were anxious not to loſe the leaſt-advantage in the negotiation 9. The nun- 
tios, Gratian and Vivian, having received a-commiſfion. to endeavour a recon- 
cilement, met with the King at Damſront in Normandy . and after all differen- 
ma ee ede "the; King: offered to ſign che treaty, with a ſalvo to his 
royal dignity. ; which gave ſuch umbrage to Becket, that the negotiation; in 
the end, became fruitleſs, and the excommunieations were renewed againſt the 
King's miniſters. Another, negotiation was conducted at Montmirail, in the 
preſence of the King of France and the French prelates ; where Becket, imita- 
ting: Henry's example, oſſered to make his ſubmiffions, with a ſalvo of the ho- 
nour of God, and the liberties of the church +; which, for a like reaſon, was: 
extremely offenſive to the King, and rendered tho tresty abortive. A third con- 
ference, under the ſama mediation, was broke offi by Becket's inſiſting on the 
like reſerve in his ſubmiſſians; ; and eren in fourth treaty, when all the terms 
were adjuſted. and when the primate expected to be introduced to the King, and 
to receive the kiſs of peace, which it was uſuał for prinees to grant in thoſe times, 
and which was regarded az a fire pledge of forgiveneſs, Henry refuſed him that 
bonour © upon pretence, that, during his anger, he. had made a raſh. vom ne- 


© Epiſt./Se, Thom. p. 230. | + Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 276. + t Fita. Steph. P. 53. Au. 
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5 Chap. VII. ver to einn the prelate ſuch a teſtimony of Gienfhip,; This formaliey ſerved; 
1169 among ſuch jealous ſpirits, to prevent the concluſion of the treaty ; and tho? the 


difficulty was attempted to be overcome, by a diſpenſation which the Pope grant 
ed. Henry from his raſh vow ®, that prince could not be prevailed on to depart 


: from the reſolution which he had taken. 


lx one of theſe conferences, at el the French king was ART ns Henry 
ids that monarch, © There have been many kings of England, ſome of great- 
«er, ſome of leſs authority than myſelf: There have alfo been many archbiſhops: 
< of Canterbury, holy and good men, and entitled to every kind of reſpect: 


Let Becket but act towards me with the ſame ſubmiſſion, which the greateſt 


of his predeceſſors have paid to the leaſt of mine, and there ſhall be no con- 
« troverſy between us F. Lewis was fo ſtruck with this ſtate of the caſe, and 
with an offer which Henry made to ſubmit his caufe to the French clergy, that 
he could not forbear condemning the primate, and withdrawing his friendſhip. 
from him during ſome time: Buy their common animoſity againſb Henry ſoon; 
produced: renewal of their former ood NN ARTE = 


Ali Gifficultics were at laſt adjuſted. between the parties z und the King al 


22d ay. lowed Recket to return, on conditions which may be eſteemed both honourable- 
Compromiſe and advantageous to that prelate. He was not required to give up any of the 


Vith Becket. rights of the church, or reſign any of thoſe pretenſions, which had been the ori- 


ginal ground. af the controverſy: It was agreed, that all theſe queſtions ſhould 
be buried in oblivion; but that Becket and his adherents ſhould, without making 
farther ſubmiſſions, be reſtored to all their livings i, and that even the poſſeſ- 
ſors of ſuch benefices as depended on the ſee of Canterbury, and had been filled: 
during the primate's abſence, ſnould he expelled, and Becket have liberty to ſup- 
ply, the vacancies g. In return for conceſſions, which entrenched ſo deeply on 
the honour and dignity: of the crown, Henry reaped: only the advantage of ſee- 
ing his miniſters: abſolved from the ſentence: of excommunication denounced 
againſt. them, and. of preventing the interdict, which, if theſe hard conditions: 
had not been complied with, was ready: to be laid on all his dominions T. It 
was eaſy to ſee how much he dreaded that event, when a prince of * High a i 
rit could ſubmit to terms ſa.diſhonourable,. in order to . it. 


* Fitz-Stephs, p. 66. + Hiſt, Quad. 5. gs. Gervaſe, p. 1405. f Hitt Quad. p. 920 
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ito to reap from this expedient. ” During the heat of his quarrel with Becket, 


while he was every day expecting an interdict to be laid on his kingdom, and oa 
even a ſentence of excomimunication'to be denounced” agiinſt his perſori,” he had 


thought it prudent to have his ſon, prince Henry, affociated with him in the 

royalty, and to make bim be crowned King, by the hands of Roger archbiſhop 
of York . By this precaution, he both enſured the ſuccefſion of that prince, 
which; conſidering the many paſt jirregularities in that point, could not but be 


eſteemed ſome what precarious ; and he preſerved at leaſt his family on the throne, 


if the ſentence of excommunication ſhould have the effe& which he dreaded, and 


| ſhould make his ſubjects renounce their allegiance to him f. Tho' this defign 
was conducted with the utmoſt expedition and ſecreſy, Becket, before it was car- 


ried into execution, had got intelligence of it; and being deſirous to obſtruct all 
Henry's meaſures, as well as anxious to prevent this affront to himſelf, who pre- 
tended a ſole right, as archbiſhop of Canterbury, to officiate in the coronation, he 
had inhibited all the prelates in England from aſſiſting at this ceremony ꝓ, had pro- 


cured a mandate to the ſame purpoſe from the Popel}, and had incited the King of 


France to proteſt againſt the coronation of young Henry, unleſs the princeſs, daugh- 


ter of that monarch, ſhould at the ſame time receive the royal unction. There pre- 
vailed in that age an opinion, which was a-kin"to its other ſuperſtitions, that the 


royal unction was eſſential to the exerciſe of royal powery ; and it was therefore na- 
tural both for. the King of France, careful of his daughter the princeſs Marga- 
ret's eſtabliſnment. , and for Becker; jealous of his own dignity, to demand, in the 


treaty with Henry, ſome ſatisfaction in this effential point ®. Henry, after apolo- 


gizing to Lewis for the omiſſion with regard to Margaret, and excuſing it on ace 
count of the ſecreſy requiſite for conducting that meaſure, promiſed that the cere- 
mony ſhould be again renewed in the perſons both of the prince and princeſs : And 


he aſſured Becket, that beſides receiving the acknowledgments of Roger and the 


other biſhops for the ſeeming affront: pur on the ſee of Canterbury, he ſhould, as a 
- farther ſatisfadion, recover his rights by officiating in this coronation ꝓ. But the 
violent ſpirit of | Becket, elated by the power of the church, and by the victory 


which he had already obtained over his ſovereign, was not content with his vo- 


luntary compenſation, but reſolved to make the injury, which he pretended to 
have ſuffered, a handle for 3 all his enemies. On his arrival in 


„ib. Quad. p. 10, 103. Gervaſe, p. 1408.” + Fitz-Steph. p. 65. Pere Daniel, vol. 
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dN vun. England, he met the archbiſhop of York and. the, biſhops. of lass and g̃aliſ- 
8 bury, who were on their journey to the King in Normandy ;. and he notified to 
ket's re- the archbiſhop the ſentence of ſuſpenſion, and to the two biſhops: that of excom- 
H ba · munication, which, at his ſolicitation, the Pope had pronounced againſt them *. 
h Reginald de Warrenne, and Gervaſe de Cornhill, two [itinerant quſticiaries, who 
were making their circuit in Kent, aſked him, on hearing of this bold attempt, 
whether he meant to bring fire and ſword into the kingdom ? But the prima: e, 
heedleſs of the reproof, proceeded, in the moſt oſtentatious manner, to take pog- 
ſeſſion of his dioceſe. In Rocheſter, and all the towns thro? which he paſſed, he 
was received with the ſhouts and acclamations of the people . As he approach- 
ed Southwark, the elergy, the laity, men of all ranks and ages, came forth to 
meet him, and celebrated with hymns of joy his triumphant entrance l. And 
tho? he was obliged, by orders of the young prince, who reſided at Wood ſtoke, 
to return to his dioceſe, be found that he was not: miſtaken, when he laid his ac 
count with the higheſt veneration of the public towards his perſon and his dig- 
nity. He proceeded, therefore, with the more courage to lanach his ſpirituat 
thunders; and he iſſued the ſeatence of excommunication againſt Robert de Broc 8. 
and Nigel de Sackville, wick many of the moſt conſiderable: prelates and mini- 
ſters, who had aſſiſted at the coronation of the young prince, and had been ac- 
tive in the late perſecution of the exiled clergy. This violent meaſure, by which 
be, in effect, denounced war agalaſt the King himſelf, is commonly aſeribed to 
the vindictive diſpoſition and imperious character of Becket i but | as this prelate 
was alſo a man of acknowledged abilities, we are not, in his paſſions alone, to 
look for the cauſe of his conduct, when he proceeded: to theſe extremities againſt 
his enemies. His ſagacity had led him to diſcover all Henry's intentions ; and he 
purpoſed, by this bold and unexpected aſſault, to prevent the execution of them. 
Tux King, from his experience of the diſpoſitions of his people, was become 
ſenſible, that his enterprize had been too bold, in eſtabliſhing the conſtitutions 
of Clarendon, in defining all the branches of royal power, and in endeavouring 
to extort from the church of England, as well as from the Pope, an expreſs. _ 


tempting to break. or ſubdue the inflexible-primate, he was not diſpleaſed to undo 
that meaſure, which had given his enemies ſuch advantage againſt him; and he 
was contented, that the controverſy ſhould termigate in that ambiguous: manner, 
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avowal of theſe diſputed prerogatives. Conſcious alſo of his own violence, in at- 
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which an de uml this princes, in thoſe ages, could hope to uttain in their Chap. vitk 


with the ſee of Rome. Tho' he dropt, for the preſent, the proſecution | 
of Becker, he ſtill reſerved to himſelf the right of maintaining, that the conſtitu- 
tions of Clarendon, the original ground of the quarrel, were both the antient 
euſtoms and the preſent law of the realm: And tho he knew, that the papal 
clergy aſſerted them to be impious in themſelves,” as well as abrogated by the ſen⸗- 
{rence of the ſovereign pontiff, he propoſed, in ſpite of their clamours, ſteadily to 


put theſe Jaws in execution 5, and to truſt to his on ability, and to the courſe 


of events, for ſucceſs in that perilous enterprze- He hoped,” that Becket's ex- 
Perience'of a fix years exile would, after his pride was fully gratified by his reſto— 
ration, be ſufficient to teach him more reſerve in his oppoſition ; or if amy contro- 
verſy-aroſe,- he expeRted thenceforch to engage in a more favourable cauſe, and to 
maintain with advantage, while the primate was now in his power , the un- 


- tient and undoubted cuſtoms of the kingdom againſt the uſurpations of the cler - 


gy. But Becket, determined not to betray the eecleſtaſtical privileges by his con- 
nivance 1. and apprehenſtve leſt a prince of ſuch profound poliey, if allowed to 
proceed in his own way; would probably in the end prevail, reſblved to talce ul 
the advantage which his preſent Victory gave him, und to diſcontert the cau 
tious meaſures of the King, by the vehemene and rigour of his on conduct J. 
Aſſured of ſupport from Nome, he was little apptcheiifive-ef-dangers, which his 
courage taught him to deſpiſe, and which, even if attended with the moſt fatal 
r would ſerve only to gratify his ambition und thirſt of glory 95. 
Wars the ſuſpended'and extommunieated prelates arrived at Baidu, where 
the-Kingrclen refided; and eomplaiaed to him of the violent proceedings of Bec 
ker , he inſtantly-perceived the'conſequences; wit fehlible, tut nis whole plan 
of was overthrown; foreſaw, that the dangerous comeſt between the 
civil and ſpiritual powers, a conteſt which he bimſelf had Hrſt rouzed, but which 
he had endeavoured by all his late negotiations and conceffions, to uppeaſe, mut 
come to an immediate and deeiſive iſſue; and he was thence thrown into the moſt 
violent commotion . The archbiſhop of York remarked to him, that, fo 
as Becket ved, he eould never expect to enjoy peice 6r tranquility; and the 
King himſelf, being vehemently agitated, butſt forth into an exclamation againſt 
his ſervants, whoſe wüunt of real, he ſaid; had To long left him expoſed" to the 
enterptizes of that ate ek at imperious prelate}. Four gentlemen of his 
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Richard Brito, taking theſe paſſionate expreſſions to be a hint for Becket's death, 
immediately communicated their thoughts to each other; and ſwearing to avenge 
their prince's quarrel, ſecretly withdrew from court “. Some menacing expreſ- 


TT, ſions, which they had dropt, gave a ſuſpicion of their deſign : and the King 


diſpatched a meſſenger after them, charging them to attempt nothing againſt the 


perſon of the primate +: But thẽſe orders arrived too late to prevent their fatal 


purpoſe. The four aſſaſſins, tho" they took different roads to England, arrived 
nearly about the ſame time at Saltwoode near Canterbury ; and being there 
Joined by ſome aſſiſtants, they proceeded in great haſte to the archi- epiſcopal pa- 
lace j. They found the primate, who truſted, entirely to the ſacredneſs of his 
character, very ſlenderly attended; and tho they threw out many menaces and 
reproaches, againſt him $, he was ſo incapable of fear, that, without uſing any 


precautions againſt their violence, he immediately went to St. Benedict's church, 


29th Decem. to hear veſpers. They followed him thither, attacked him before the altar, and 
Marder of having cloven his head with many blows, retired without meeting any oppoſi- 


Thomas a 
Becket. 


tion J. This was the,tragical end of Thomas a Becket, a prelate of the moſt 
lofty, intrepid, and inflexible ſpirit, who was able to cover, to the world and 4 
probably to himſelf, the enterprizes of pride and amhition, under the diſguiſe of 
ſanctity and of zeal for the intereſts of piety and religion: An extraordinary per- 
ſonage, ſurely, had he been allowed to remain in his firſt ſtation, and had direct - 
ed the vehemence of his character to the ſupport of law and juſtice; inſtead of 
| being engaged, by the prejudices of the times, to ſacrifice all private duties and 
public connexions to ties, which he imagined, or repreſentec, as ſuperior to every 
civil and political conſideration. But no man, who enters into the genius of that 
Age, can reaſonably doubt of this prelate's ſincerity. The ſpirit of ſuperſtition 
was ſo prevalent, that it infallibly caught every careleſs reaſoner, much more 
every one whoſe intereſt, and honour, and ambition, were engaged to ſupport ir. 
All the. wretched literature of the times was inliſted on that ſide: Some faint 
glimmerings of common: ſenſe might ſometimes pierce thro” the thick cloud of 


jignorance, or what was worſe, the illuſions of perverted ſcience, which had blot- 
ted out the ſun, and envelloped the face of nature: But thoſe who preſerved 
themſelves untainted from the general contagion, proceeded on no principles 


which they could pretend to juſtify: They were beholden more to their total 


want of inſtruQion, than to their knowledge, if they fl —— ſome ſhare of 
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| underſtanding : Folly was poſſeſſed of all the ſchools as well as all the churches ; Chap. VIII. 


and her votaries aſſumed the garb of philoſophers together with the enſigns of 


ſpiritual dignities. Throughout that large collection of letters, which bears the 
name of St. T homas, we find, in all the retainers of that aſpiring prelate, no leſs 


than in himſelf, a moſt entire and abſolute conviction of the reaſon and piety of 


* 


their own party, and a diſdain of their antagoniſts; nor is there leſs cant and 
grimace in their ſtile, when they addreſs each other, than when they compoſe 


manifeſtos for the peruſal of the public. The ſpirit of revenge, violence, and 
ambition, which accompanied their conduct, inſtead of forming a preſumption 
of hypocriſy, are the ſureſt pledges of their ſincere Kwan, ene which. 


ſo much. flattered theſe domineering paſſions. | 
 Hznzy, on the firſt report of Becket's violent aids had pot to 


have him arreſted, and had already taken ſome ſteps towards the execution of 


that deſign: But the intelligence of his murder threw that prince into the utmoſt 


conſternation, and he was immediately ſenſible of the dangerous conſeqquences, 


which he had reaſon to apprehend. from ſo unexpected an event. An archbiſnop 


of reputed ſanctity, aſſaſſinated before the altar, in the exerciſe of his function, 


and on account of his zeal in maintaining eccleſiaſtical privileges, muſt attain 
the higheſt honours of martyrdom; while his murderer would be ranked among 


the moſt bloody - tyrants, that ever were expoſed. to the hatted and deteſtation of 
mankind. Interdicts and excommunications, weapons in themſelves ſo terrible, 


would, he foreſaw, be armed with double force ; when employed in a cauſe ſo 
much calculated wo work on the human paſſions, and ſo peculiarly adopted to the 
eloquence. of popular preachers and declaimers. In vain would he plead his own 


innocence, and even his total ignorance of the fact; He was ſufficientiy guilty, if 
the church, thought proper to eſteem. him ſo: And his concurrence in Becket's 


martyrdom, becoming, a religious opinion, would be received" with all-the im- 


plicit credit, which belonged to the moſt eſtabliſhed articles of faith. Theſe con- 


ſiderations gave the King the moſt unaffeRed concern; and as it was extremely 
his intereſt to clear himſelf of all ſuſpicion, he took no care to conceal the depth 


of his affliktion o. He ſhut himſelf up from the light of day and from all com- 


merce with his ſervanta: He even refuſed during three days all food and ſuſte · 
nance : The courtiers, apprehending dangerous effects from his deſpair, were 


at laſt obliged to break in upon his ſolitude; and they employed every ropie of | 


. N him to erg of D - and occupied his leiſure in 
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the murder of the pri nate. 
Tur point of chief dee 05 ux v. why to ibs dis Pope of his 


and ſubmiſ- diodes, or rather to perſuade him, that he would reap greater 3 Ivantages 
from the ſubmiſſions of England than from proceeding to extremities againſt that 


kingdom. © The archbiſhop of Roũen, the biſhops of ' Worceſter and Evreux, 
with five others of leſs quality, were immediateſy diſpatched to Rome, and 
ordert were givep them to perform their journey with the utmoſt expedition. 
Tho the name and authority of the court'of Rome were ſo terrible in the remote 
countries of Europe, which were ſunk in profound ignorance, and were entirely un- 
acquainted with its character and conduct; the Pope was fo little revered at home, 


_ thatſhis invererate enemies ſurrounded” the gates of Rome itſelf, and even con- 


trouled his government in that city; and the ambaſſadors, who, from a diſtant 


extremity of Europe, carried to him the humble, or rather abject ſubmiſſions 
of the greateſt potentate of the age, found the utmoſt difficulty to make their 


way to him, and to throw themſelves at his feet. It was at laſt agreed, that 


Richard Barre, one of their number, ſhould leave the reſt behind, and run 
all the hazards of the paſſage +, ia order to prevent the fatal conſe e . 


which might enſue from any delay, in giving farisfation to his Holineſs, 

found on his arrivah that Alexander was already wrought up to the Mee 
rage againſt the King, that Becket's partizans were daily "ſtimulating him to 
revenge, that the King of France had exhorted him to fulminate the moſt 


dreadful ſentence againſt England $, and that the very mention of Henty's 
name before the ſacred college was received with every expreſſion- of horror 


and execration ſ. The Thurſday before Eaſter was now approaching, when it 
is cuſtomary for the wt gb to denoutice annual curſes againſt all his enemies ; 
and it was expected, that H No with all the Preparations peculiar to 
the diſcharge of that ſacred: arti be Tolemaly comprehended in the num. 
ber $. But Barre found means to ig the pontiff, and to deter him from 
a meaſure, which, if it failed of ſucceſs; could not afcerwards be eaſily recalled: 
The anathemas were only levelled in general againſt all the actors, accomplices, 

and abettors of Becket's murder | y/ and*theabbot'of Valaſſe, and the archdeacons 
of Saliſbury and Liſieux, with others: of Henry's miniſters, who' ſoon after ar- 
rived, MINER IT their ey innocence, made oath before the whole 
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con- 


conſiſtory, that he would ſtand Bs and make Chap. VII. 


every ſubmiſſion, that ſnould be required of him . The terrible blow was thus 
_ artfully, eluded z the cardinals Albert and Theodin were appointed legates to ex- 
amine the cauſe, and were ordered to proceed to Normandy for that purpoſe +; 
and the? Henry s foreign dominions were already laid under an interdict by the 
archbiſhop of Sens, Becker's great partiaan t, and the Pope's legate in France, 
ihe expeclation, that the monarch would eaſily exculpate himſelf. from any con- 


currence in the guilt, kept every one in ſuſpence, and eee con- 


ſequences, which might be dreaded from that ſentence. 

Tus clergy, mean while, tho? their rage was happily diverted from falling 
on the King. were not idle in magnifying the ſanity: of Becket ;; in extolliag 
the merits of his martyrdom; and in magnifying him above all that devoted 


1171. 


tribe, who, in ſoveral ages, had, by their blood, cemented: the fabric: of the 


temple. Other ſaints had only borne teſtimony in their ſufferings to the general 


doctrines of Chritlianity but Becket' had facrificed(his liſe to the. power and pti- 


vilege of the clergy ; and this peculiar merit challenged, and not in vain, a 
ſmuitable acknowledgement to his memory. Endleſs. were the panegytics om his 
virtues ; and the miracles, operated by his relicta, were more numerdus more 

nonſenſical, and more. impudently atteſted, than thoſe which ever filed the le- 


gend oi any confeſſor or martyr. Two years after bis denth he was canonized by 


Pope Alexander is a: ſolemn jubilee was: eſtabliſhed for celebrating his. merits; 
his body was removed to a magnificent ſhrine, enriched with preſents from all 
parts of Chriſtendom; pilgrimages were performed to obtain his interceſſion with 
heaven; and it was computed, thaty in one year, above an hundred thouſand 
pilgrims arrived in Canterbury, and paid their devotions at his tomb. It is in- 
deed a mortifying reflection to thoſe who are actuated by the love of fame, ſo juſtly 
denominated the laſt infirmity of noble minds, that the wiſeſt legiſlator and moſt 
exalted genius, that ever reformed or enlightened the world, can never expect 
ſuch tributes of praiſe, as are laviſhed on the memory of a pretended ſaint, whoſe 
whole conduct was probably, to the laſt degree; odious or contemptible, and whoſe 
induſtry was chiefly directed to the purſuits of objects pernicious to mankind. It is 
only a conqueror, a perſonage no leſs intitled to our hatred, who can pretend to 
the attainment of equal renown and glory. 


IT may not. be amiſs to remark, before we conclude this ſubjet of Thomas 


a Becket, that the King, during his controverſy with that prelate, was on every 


® Diceto, p. 5537. Gervaſe, p. 1419. Epiſt. St. Thom. p. 855, 867. 
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occaſion more anxious than uſual to expreſs his zeal for religion, and to avoid 
all appearance of a profane negligence on that head. He gave his conſent to the 
impoſing a tax on all his dominions for the delivery of the holy land, now 

threatened by the famous Saladine; and this tax amounted to two-pence a pound 
for one year, and a penny a pound for the four ſubſequent ®. Almoſt all the 


princes of Europe laid a like impoſition on their ſubjects, which received the 


name of Saladine's tax. During this period, there came over from Germany 
about thirty heretics of both ſexes, under the direction of one Gerard; ſimple 
ignorant people, who could give no account of their faith, but declared them- 
ſelves ready to ſuffer for the tenets of their maſter. They made only one con- 


vert in England, a woman as ignorant as themſelves; yet they gave ſuch um- 
brage to the clergy, that they were delivered over to the ſecular arm, and were 


puniſhed by being burned on the ferehead, and then whipped thro' the ftreets.. 
They ſeemed to exult in their ſufferings, and as they went along, ſung the bea- 


titude, Bleſſed are ye, when men hate you and perſecute you f. After they were whip- 


ped, they were thruſt out almoſt naked in the midſt of winter, and periſhed thro” 
cold and hunger; no one daring, or being willing, to give them the leaſt relief. 
We are ignorant of the particular principles of theſe people: For it would be 
imprudent to rely on the repreſentations left of them by the clergy; who affirm, 
that they denied the efficacy of the facraments, and the unity of the church, It 
is probable, that their departure from the ſtandard of orthodoxy was ſtill more 
fubeile and minute. They ſeem to have been the firſt that ever ſuffered for hereſy. 
in England. | „„ . | 

As ſoon as Henry found, that he was in no immediate danger from the thun · 
ders of the vatican, he undertook an expedition againſt Ireland; a deſign, which. 
he had long projected, and by which he hoped to recover his credit, ſomewhat: 
impaired in his late tranſactions with the hierarchy. 
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A ee d 5 IX. 


L X and the inhabitants of all theſe countries ſeem to have been ſo many tribes 
of the Celtz, -who derive their origin from an antiquity, that lies far beyond the 
records of any hiſtory or tradition. The Iriſh, from the beginning of time, had 
been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm and ignorancez and as they were 
never conquered or even invaded by the Romans, from whom all the weſtern 
world derived its civility, they continued ſtill in the moſt rude ſtate of ſociety, 
and were diſtinguiſhed only by thoſe vices, to which human nature, not tamed 
by education nor reſtrained by laws, is for ever ſubject. The ſmall principalities, 
into which they were divided, exerciſed perpetual rapine and violence againſt 
each other; the uncertain ſucceſſion of their princes was a continued ſource of 
domeſtic convulſions ; the uſual title of each petty ſovereign was the murder of 
his predeceſſor ; courage and force, tho? exerciſed in the commiſſion of crimes, 
were more honoured than any pacific virtues ; and the moſt ſimple arts of life, 
even tillage and agriculture, were almoſt wholly unknown among them. They 
had felt the invaſions of the Danes and the other northern people; but theſe in- 
toads, which had ſpread barbariſm in the other parts of Europe, tended rather to 
improve the Iriſh; and the only towns, which were to be found in the iſland, 
had been planted along the coaſt by the free-booters of Norway and Denmark. 
The other inhabitants exerciſed paſturage in the open country; ſought protec- 
tion from any Oy in their foreſts and moraſſes ; and being divided by the 
Qqaz | fierceſt 
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. Gierceſt animoſities againſt oth other, were ſtill more intent on the means of . 


mutual injury, than on the expedients for common or even for private intereſt. 
Brains many ſmall tribes, there were in the age of Henry 11. five principal 
ſovereignties in the iſland, Munſter, Leinſter, Meath, Ulſter, and Connaught; 
and as it had been uſual for one or the other of theſe to take the lead in their 
wars, there was commonly ſome prince, who ſeemed, for the time, to act as 
monarch of Ireland. Roderic O Connor, King of Connaught, was then ad- 
vanced to this dignity 3 but his government, ill obeyed even within his on 


territory, was not capable of uniting the people in. any meaſures, either for 


the eſtabliſhment of order, or for defence againſt foreigners. The ambition 


of Henry had, very early in his reign, been moved, by the proſpect of theſe 
advantages, to attempt the ſubjection of Ireland; and a pretence was only wanting 


to invade a people, who, being always confined to their own ifland, had never 


given any reaſon of complaint to any of their neighbours. For this purpoſe, 
he had recourſe to Rome, which aſſumed à right to diſpoſe of kingdoms and 
empires; z and not foreſeeing the dangerous diſputes, which he was one day to 
maintain with that ſee, he helped, for preſent, or rather for an imaginary con ve- 
nience, to give ſanction to claims which were now become dangerous to all ſove- 
reigns. Adrian III. who was then pontiff, was by birth an Engliſhman; aad 
being, on that account, difpoſed to oblige Henry, he was eaſily perſuaded to act 
as maſter of the world, and to make, without any hazard or'expence, che acqui.. 
Ktion of a great iſland to his ſpiritual jurffdition. The Irifh had, by precedent 
[miſſions from the Britains, been imperfe&ly converted to Chriſtianity 3 and what 
the Pope regarded as the ſureſt mark of their imperſect converſion, they followed 
the doctrines of their firſt teachers, and had never acknowledged any ſubjection 
to the fee of Rome. Adrian, therefore, in the year 1156, iſſued a bull in favour 
of Henry; in which, after premifing, that that prince had ever ſhewn an anxious 
care to enlarge the church of God on earth, and to encreaſe the number of his 
faints and elect in heaven; he repreſents his defign of fubduing tTreland as derived 
from the ſame pious motives: He conſiders his care of applying previouſly for the 
apoſtolic ſanction as a ſure earneſt of ſucceſs and victory; and having eſtabliſhed 
it as a point inconteſtible, that all Chriſtian kingdoms belong to the patrimony 
of St. Peter, he acknowledges it to be his own duty to ſow among them the ſeeds 
of the goſpel, which might in the laſt day fructify to their eternal ſalvaion: He 
exhorts the King to invade treland, in order to extirpate the vice and wickednefs 
of the natives, and oblige them to pay yearly, from every houſe, a penny to the 
ke of Rome: He gives "ow entire right and authority over the OT com- 
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1 Hande all the Jnhabitans do obey him as their ſovereign, und jinveſts wich full 


power all ſoch godly inſtruments as be ſhould think proper to employ in an enter- 
þ thus calculated for the glory of God and the ſalvation of the ſaula of men *. 
Henry, tho* armed with this authority, did not immediately put his deſign in exe- 
cution; but being detained by more mne waited 
for a favourable opportunity of invading Ireland. 


_DzxMoT Macmorrogh, King of Leinſter, had, en e 0 ren- 


wk himſelf extremely odious to his ſubjects, who ſeized with-alacrity, the firſt 
_ -occaſion that offered, of#throwing off the yoke, which was become grievous and 
oppreſſive to them. This prince had formed a deſign on Omach, wife of Ororic, 
King of Meath ; and taking advantage of her huſband's abſence, who, being 


obliged to viſit a diſtant part of his dominions, had left his Queen ſecure, as he 


thought, in an iſland, ſurrounded by a a bog, he ſuddenly invaded the place, and 
carried off the princeſs T. This exploit, tho' uſual among the Iriſh, and rather 
eſteemed a proof of gallantry and ſpirit Þ, provoked the reſentment of the huſ- 


band ß who, baving collected forces, and being ſtrengthened by the alliance of 


Roderie, King of Connaught, invaded the dominions of Dermot, and expelled 


him from his kingdom. The exiled prince had reoourſe to Henry, who was at 


chat time in Guienne, craved his aſſiſtance to reſtore: him to his ſovereignty, and 
| offered, in that caſe, to hold his kingdom in vaſſalage of the crown of England. 
Henry, whoſe views were already turned towards making acquiſitions in Ireland, 
readily accepted the offer: but being at that time embaraſſed by the rebellions of 
his French ſubjects, as well a by his diſputes with the ſee of Rome, he declined 
For the preſent- enibarking in the enterprise, and gave Dermot no farther aſ- 
ſiſtance than letters patent, by which he empowered all his ſubjects to aid the 
Iriſh prince in the recovery of his dominions j. . Dermot, ſupported by this au- 
thority, came to Briſtol ; and after endeavouring, tho? for ſome time in vain, to 
engage adventurers in the enterprize, he at laſt formed a treaty with Richard, ſir- 
named Strongbow, earl of Strigul. This nobleman, who was of the illuſtrious 
houſe of Clare, had impaired his eſtate by expenſive pleaſures z and being 
ready for any deſperate undertaking, he promiſed aſſiſtance to Dermot, on 
condition of his eſpoaſing Eva, the daughter of that prince, and being declared 
heir of all his dominions 5. While Richard was aſſembling his ſuccours, Der- 
mot went into Wales; and meeting with Robert Firz-Stephens, conſtable of 
Abertivie, and Maurice den he alſo engaged them in his ſervice, and 
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| «obtained their but of davikding knien © Being now adac of alifiante, be 


returned privately to his own ſtate; and lurking in the monaſtery of Fernes, which 
the had founded, (for this ruffian was alſo a founder of W he prepared 


every thing for the reception of his Engliſh allies *, 


neſt of 
r 


' Taz troops of Fitz - Stephens were firſt ready. That gentleman landed in Ire. 
land with an hundred and thirty knights, ſixty eſquires, and three hundred arch- 


ers; but this ſmall body, being brave men, not unacquainted with diſcipline, and 
compleatly armed, a thing almoſt unknown in Ireland, they ſtruck a great terror 


into the barbarous inhabitants, and ſeemed to menace them with ſome great 


revolution. The conjunction of Maurice de Prendergaſt, who, about the ſame 


time, brought over ten knights and ſixty archers, enabled Fitz- Stephens to at- 


tempt the ſiege of Wexford, a town inhabited by the Danes; and after gaining 


a battle, he made himſelf maſter of the place . Soon after, Fitz - Gerald arrived 


with ten knights, thirty eſquires, and a hundred archers ꝓ; and being joined by 
the former adventurers, compoſed a force which nothing in Ireland was able to 
withſtand. Roderic; the chief monarch of the iſland, was defeated in battle ; 


the prince of Offory was obliged to ſubmit, and give hoſtages for his peaceable 


behaviour; and Dermot, not content with being reſtored to his kingdom of 


Leinſter, projected the dethronemeat of Roderic, nnd aſpired to the ſole dominion 


of the iſland. 


In proſecution of theſe views, he ſent over a meſſenger to the earl of Strigul, 
«challenging the performance of his promiſe, and diſplaying the mighty advantages 


which might now be reaped by a ſmall reinforcement of warlike troops from 


England. Richard, not ſatisfied with the general allowance given by Henry to 


all his ſubjects, went to that prince, then in Normandy ; and having obtained a 


cold or ambiguous permiſſion, prepared himſelf for the execution of his deſigns. 


He firſt» ſent over Raymond, one of his retinue, with ten knights and ſeventy 
archers, who landing near Waterford, defeated a body of three thouſand Iriſh, _ 
that had ventured to attack him ||; and as Richard himſelf, who brought over 


two hundred horſe, and an hundred archers, joined, in a few days after, the vic= 
torious Engliſh, they made themſelves maſters of Waterford, and proceeded to 
Dublin, which was taken by aſſault. Roderic, in revenge, cut off the head of 


Dermor's ſon, who had been left as a hoſtage in his hands; and Richard, mar- 
rying Eva, became ſoon after, by the death of Dermot, maſter of the kingdom 


of Leinſter, and prepared to extend his dominion over all Ireland. Roderic, 
and the other Iriſh princes, were alarmed with the danger; and combining toge- 
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cher, belieged Dublin with an army of thirty thouſand men: But earl Richard, Chap. Ix. 
making a ſudden fally at the head of ninety knights, with their followers, rr 
this numerous army to rout, chaced them from the field of battle, and purſued 

them with great aner. Nothing in Ireland now dared to oppoſe themſclyes 0 

the Engliſh *. 

_ Henszy, ;ealous of the petal of 0 own ſubjects, ſent orders to recall all | 
the Engliſh, and he made preparations to attack Ireland in perſon : But Ri- 
chard, and the other adventurers,. found means to appeaſe him, by making him 
the moſt humble ſubmiſſions, . and offering to hold all their acquiſitions in vaſſalage 

to his crown 1. That monarch landed in Ireland at the head of five hundred 
knights, beſides other ſoldiers z and found the Iriſh fo diſpirited by their late 
misfortunes, that, in a progreſs which he made thro” the iſland, he had no other 
occupation than to receive the homages of his new ſubjects j. He left moſt of 
the Iriſh chieftains or princes in poſſeſſion of. their antient territories ; beſtowed 
ſome lands on the Engliſh, adventurers ; gave earl Richard the commiſſion of 
ſeneſchal of Ireland; and after a ſtay of a few months, returned in triumph into 
England. By theſe trivial exploits, ſcarce worth relating, except for the i impor · 
tance of the conſequences, was Ireland ſubdued, and annexed for ever to the Eng, 

lich crown; 

Tus low ſtate of commerce and induſtry, during choſe ages, made it 1 
ticable for princes to ſupport regular armies, which might retain the conquered 
countries in ſubjection; and the extreme barbariſm and poverty of Ireland could 
fill leſs afford means of bearing this expence.. The only expedient by which a 
durable conqueſt could then be made or maintained, was by pouring in a multi- 
tude of new inhabitants, dividing-among them the lands of the vanquiſhed, eſta... 
bliſhing them in all offices of truſt and authority; -and thereby transforming the 
antient inhabitants into a new people. By this policy, the northern invaders of 
old, and of late the duke of Normandy, had been able to fix their dominion, . 
and to ere& kingdoms, which remained ſtable on their foundations, and were 
tranſmitted to the poſtericy of the firſt conquerors, But the preſent ſtate of Ire- 
land rendered that iſland ſo little inviting to the Engliſh, that only a few of def, 
perate fortunes could be perſuaded, from time to time, to tranſport themſelves . 
into it q 1 and inftead of reclaiming the natives from their uncultivated manners, 
they were gradually aſſimilated to the antient inhabitants, and degenerated from 
the cuſtoms of their on nation. It was alſo. found. requiſite to beſtow. great mi- 


o Girald Camb. p. 773. + Girald.Camb. p. 770. t Girald Camb. p, 778. 
| FO Abb. p. 27, 28. Hoveden, p. 527, Diceto, p. $59 5 Brompton, p. 1069. 
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Chap: IX. Iitary and arbitrary powers on the leaders, who commanded a handful of 8 men 
my. zmidſt ſueh hoſtile multitudes; and law and equity, in à little time, became as 
f much unknown in the Engliſh: ſettlements as they had ever been among the Iriſh 
tribes. Palatinates were erected in favour: of the new adventures; independant ; 
authority conferred z the natives, never fully ſubdued, ſtill retained their animo- 
ſities againſt the conquerors : Their hatred was retaliated by like injuries; and 
from theſe cauſes, the Iriſh; during the courſe of four centuries, remained ſtill 
ſavage” and untraQtable z and it was not till the latter end of Elizabeth's reign, 
that the iſland was fully ſubdued ;; nor till that of her e iy 
of becoming a uſeful conqueſt to the Engliſh nation. | 
- Bes1ves that the eaſy and peaceable ſubmiſſion of the Triſh tefr Henry 10 für- 
cher occupation in that iſland, he was recalled from it by another incident, which 
vas of the laſt importance to his intereſts. and ſafety, The two legates, Albert 
and Theodin, to whom was committed the trial of his conduct im the death; of 
archbiſhop Becket, were arrived in Normandy; and being impatient of delay, 
ſent him frequent letters; full of menaces, if he protracted any longer the ma- 
king his appearance before them He haſtened therefore to Normandy, and 
had a conference with them at Savigny, where their fieſt demands were ſo» exor- 
bitant, that he broke off the negotiation, threatened to return to Ireland and 
bac them do their worſt againſt him. They perceived, that the ſeaſon was now 
paſt for taking advantage of: that tragical incident 3: which, had it been hotly 
purſued by interdicts and excommunications, was capable of throwing. the whole 
9% kingdom into cumbuſtion. But the, time, which Henry had happily gained, Mad 
contributed to appeaſe the minds: of men: The event could not now have the 
ſame influence; as when it was recent; and as the clergy: had every day looked 
for an accommodation wit the King, they had not oppoſaſ the pretenſions of 
his partizans, who had been very induſtrious in repreſenting to the people his 
entire innocence in the murder of the primate, and his ignorance of the deſigns 
formed by the aſſaſſins, - The legates, therefore, found: themſelves: obliged to 
lower their terms ; and Henry was ſo fortunate as to conclude an accommodation 
with them. He declared upon oath, before the reliques of the ſaints, thar:ſo 
far from commanding or deſiring the death of the archbiſhop, he was extremely 
grieved when he received intelligence of it: But as the paſſion which he had ex- 
preſſed on account of that prelate's conduct, had probably given occaſion to his 
murder, he ſtipulated the following conditions, as an atonement for the offence. 
He promiſed, that he ſhould pardon all ſuch as had been baniſhed for their adhe- 
rence to Becket, and ſhould reſtore them to their livings ; that the ſee of Canter- 


0 * Girald Camb, p. 778. 


bury 


. . be 5 „„ 


bury Mould be reinſtated in all i its antient poſſeſſions; chat fs ſhould pay the tem- Chap. re. 


plars a ſum of money ſufficient for the ſubſiſtance of two hundred knights during 


a year in the holy land ; that he ſhould himſelf take the croſs at the Chriſtmas The — 


following, and, if the Pope inſiſted on it, ſerve three years againſt the infidels, ® 


either in Spain or in Paleſtine ; that he ſhould not inſiſt on the obſervance of ſuch court of 
cuſtoms, derogatory to eccleſiaſtical privileges, as had been introduced in his own Rome 


time; and that he ſhould not ſtop appeals to the Pope in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, but 
' ſhould content himſelf with exacting ſufficient ſecurity of the clergy, who left his 
dominions to proſecute an appeal, tha®they ſhould attempt nothing againſt the 
Tights of his crown . Upon ſigning theſe conceſſions, Henry received abſolu- 
tion from the legates ; 'was confirmed in the grant made by Pope Adrian of Ire- 
land 4 and nothing proves more ſtrongly the great abilities of this monarch, than 
his extricating himſelf, on ſuch eaſy terms, from ſo difficult a ſituation. He had 
always inſiſted, that the laws, eſtabliſned at Clarendon, contained not any new 
claims, but the antient cuſtoms of the Kingdom; and he was ſtill at liberty, not- 
_ withſtanding the articles of this agreement, to maintain his pretenſions. Appeals 
"To the Pope were indeed permitted by this treaty; but as the King was alſo per- 
mitted to exact reaſonable ſecurities from the parties, and might ſtretch his de- 
mands on this head as far as he pleaſed, he had it virtually in his power to pre- 
vent the Pope from reaping any advantage by this ſeeming conceſſion. And on 
the whole, the canſtitutions of Clarendon remained tilt the law. of the realm 3 
tho! the Pope and bis legates ſeem (6 little to have conceived the King's power to 
lie under any legal limitations, that they were ſatisfied with his departing, by 
treaty, from one of the moſt momentous articles 2 — conſtitutions, without 
requiring any repeal by the ſtates'of the kingdom. 
Hzxuav, freed from this dangerous controverſy with the eccleſiaſtics and with 
| the ſee of Rome, ſeemed now to have reached the pinnacle of human grandeur 
and felicity, and to be equally happy in his domeſtic ſituation and in his political 
government. A numerous progeny of ſons and daughters gave both luſtre and. 
authority to his'crown, prevented the dangers of a diſputed ſucceſſion, and re- 
preſſed all pretenſions of the ambitious'barons. The King's precaution alſo, in 
eſtabliſhing the - ſeveral branches of his family, ſeemed well calculated to prevent 
all jealouſies among the brothers, and to perpetuate the greatneſs of his family. 
He had ordered Henry, his/eldeſt ſon, to be anointed King, and had deſtined 
him to be his ſucceſſor i in the kingdom of England, the duecby of Normandy, 


. M Pert 5. 88. l p. 34 Hoveden, p 529. Diceto, Pp. $60, Chron, Ger.” | 
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Henry, in this ceremony 1. 
father · in · law at Paris, who took the opportunity of inſpiring into the voung 
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, and the counties of Anjou, Maine, and Tquraine ;, territori which lay 3 
and which, by that means, might eaſily lend to each other mutual afſif- 
tance, both againſt inteſtine commotions and foreign. invalions. Richard, his 
ſecond ſon, was inveſted in the dutchy of Guienne and oy of Poictou; Geof- 
frey, his third ſon, inherited, in right of his wife, the dutchy of Brittany; and 

his new conqueſt of Ireland was deſtined for the appanage &* John, his fourth 
ſon. He had allo negotiated, in favour of this laſt prince, a marriage with Ade- 
lais, the only daughter of Humbert, count of Savoy and Maurienne , and was. 
to receive as her dowry very conſiderable demeſnes in Piedmont, Savoy, Breſſe, 


and Dauphiny . But this exaltation of his family excited the jealouſy and envy. 


of all his neighbours, who made thoſe very ſons, whoſe fortuges. he bad ſo an- 
xiouſly eſtabliſhed, the means of imbittering bis future life and diſturbing his 


| government. 


Youno Henry, who. was, riſing, to, man's eſtate, began, to diſplay his charac- 


ter, and aſpire to independance : Brave, ambitious, liberal, magnificent, affable.; 


he diſcovered qualities, which. give great luſtre to youth; prognoſticate a.ſhining, 


fortune; but, unleſs tempered in mature age with. diſcretion, are the forerunners 
i of the ya calamities . It is ſaid, that at the time when this prince was. 


anointed his father, ip order to give greater dignity: to the ceremony of. 
ficiated at table as one of the retinue ; and obſerved. to his ſon, that never King 
was more royally ſerved. Ii is nothing extraordinary, ſaid young Henry to one of 
his.courtiers, if the ſon.of 4 count ſhould ſerve the- ſem f 4 King. This ſayi 


which might paſs only for an innocent pleaſantry, or even far an oblique compli- 
ment to his father, was however regarded as a yaagtom of Mn remper | 


and his conduct ſoon after juſtified. the conjecture. 
| Hz8nzy,, agreeable, to the promiſe. which he hag given ber to.the Ppt 
che French, Kings permitted, his ſon to, be crowned, anew. by the hands of the 


archbiſhop. of Rouen, and hg, the prigceſs Margare Margaret, ſpouſe to 5 
in afterwards, allowed, him to Pay a W 8 


prince thoſe ambitious ſentiments, to which he was naturally but too much in- 
clined 5. Tho! it had been the conſtant practice of France, ever ſince the aceeſ- 


— 5g ſion of the Capetian line, to crown the ſon during the lifetime of che father, 
2 


thers. 


wichout conferring on him * preſent participation, of royalty Lewis Perſuaded 


* Ypod Neuſt. p. 448. ne 38. Hoveden, p. 532. Diceto, p. 561. e 
p. 1082. ene ee 5 + Chron. Gerv. p. 1463. t Hoyeden, p. 529. 
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his dbl - U in-law, that by this ceremony, which in thoſe ages was debmed ſo mo- Chap. IT. 

mentobs, hie had acquired: a: title to ſovereignty, and that the King could not, 73. 

evra (ok extlude Him from immediate pofleſſion of the while, or at leaft 
part of nis domitions.” In conſequence of theſe extravagant ideas; young 


Fleury, on his return, defied the King'ts refign to him either the crown of Eng- 
lita' of che dutchy of Normändy e; co ered great diſcoritent on the refüfuf; 
ſpoke 


in the moſt undutiful terms of his father 3 ind ſobn after, according to 

coeert, ne eee Paid; e RETRE PORES" and W ee een | 

— monarch 7. 

Wutz Henry was alatrne en ed, and hid the profeRt of dagerous 
kittigied, or ever of a'war, which, whether ſucceſsful or not, muſt be extremely 
calaritous and diſagrecuble 0 Hi, be ee intelligende of new tiisfortünes. 
whith muſt hve affedtecf hirn in the mott ſeulible part. Queen Eleanor, who had 
Kiſtzutteg ber firſt hutbatid by ber gilfaierics, 'was no lefs offenſive to het ſecbnd, 

by or jun jealbuſy'; and after this manher;” carried to extretlty, in the different parts 

of bel lift, every clrruniffance'of female weaknifs, Tb 
contents agaibit e e her Boyce e Richard 3 perſunded 
theth' that they were alto egtitled co preſent ptiitiiva of che terricoties aflighed to 
thi ; ehgaged cen cc fly ſeeretly are Frande 2, and was meditating, 

5 betet an eſcaye to the ſame court, and had even put on mats appatef for that 
pofpoſe; when the was ſelzed'by ofders vin her huſband, oa Spare nom 
confinement J. Thus, Europe fa with aftonifhment the Veſt and moſt indul 
of; paren at vir with his whole family ; * three boys, abe are er | 

pabefty, require'a great monarch, in the full vigour of bis age and height of tis 5 

reputation, to dethrone Himfelf in their fabbur; e i 

to ſupport them in theſe unnatural and abſlifd pretenſibns. 

| Hunzy, reduced to this perilous and difagreeable fievation, had DEN" to 

the court of Rome; and tho? ſenſible of the danger attending the interpoſition of 
ecclefialtical authority in temporal diſputes, applied to the Pope, as, bis ſuperior 
lord, to excommunicate his enemies, and by theſe cenſures to reduce to obedience 
his undbrifur children, whom he found ſuch a reluctance to puniſh by the ſword 
of the mszzltrate 5. Alexander, well pleaſed to exert his power in fo plauſible a 


„ Bened, Abb. p. 35. Hoveden, p. 531. Brompton, p. 1033, Chron, Gervaſe, p. 1424. 
+ Hoveden,,p. 533. Diceto, p. 561. Brompton, p. 1083. EH p. 499- 
| 1 Bened. Abb. p. 48. r 1083. Neubtig p. 404. 1 Chron. Gerv, pi 1444 : 
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cauſe, iſſued the bulls equi of him : But it was ſoon found, that theſe ſpiritual- - . 


weapons had not equal force as when employed in a ſpiritual controverly.;. and 
that the clergy were very negligent . in ſupporting a ſentence, . which was nowiſe 
calculated to promote the immediate intereſts of their order. The King, after 
taking this humiliating ſtep, was obliged to have recourſe to arms, and to inliſtt 
ſuch auxiliaries, as are the uſual e of nmatk. and e em- 
ployed by ſo wiſe and juſt a monarch, 


Tu looſe government, which. deni in all the ſtates of, Europe, the many 8 
private wars carried on among the neighbouring nobles, and the impoſſibility to 


enforce any general execution of the laws, had encouraged. a tribe of banditti to 


diſturb every where the public peace, to infeſt the high roads, to pillage the open 
country, and to brave all the efforts ef the civil magiſtrate, and even the excom- 
munications of the church, which were thundered out againſt them . Troops 


of them were ſometimes inliſted in the ſervice of one prince or baron, ſometimes 


in that of another: They often acted in an independant manner, under leaders of 
their own : The peaceful and induſtrious inhabitants, reduced to poyerty by their 
ravages, were frequently obliged for ſubſiſtance to betake themſelves to a like dif- 
orderly courſe of life: And a. continual inteſtine war, pernicious to induſtry, as 
well as to the execution of juſtice, was thus carried on in the bowels of every 
kingdom . Theſe deſperate ruffians received the name ſometimes of Braban- 
cons, ſometimes; of Routiers or Cottereaux; but for what reaſon, is not agreed 

by hiſtorians: And they formed a kind of ſociety or government among them 

ſelves, which ſet at defiance all the reſt of mankind. The greateſt monarchs 
were not aſhamed, on occaſion, to have recourſe to their aſſiſtance ; and as their 
habits of war and devaſtation had given them experience, hardineſs, and courage, 
they generally compoſed the moſt formidable part of thoſe armies, which decided 
the political quarrels of princes. Several of them were enliſted among the forces. 
levied by Henry's enemies | ; but the great treaſures amaſſed by that prince 
enabled him to engage more numerous troops of them in his ſervice z and the ſi- 
tuation of his affairs rendered even ſuch banditti the only forces on whoſe fidelity 


he could repoſe any confidence. His licentious barons, diſguſted with a vigilant 


government, were more deſirous of being ruled by young princes, ignorant of 
public affairs, remiſs in their conduct, and profuſe in their grants I and as the 


| King had enſured to his ſons the ſucceſſion to every particular province of his do- 


minions, the nobles dreaded no danger in adhering to thoſe who, they knew, 
muſt ſome time become their ſovereigns. Prompted by theſe motives, many of 
the Norman nobility had deſerted to his ſon Henry; the Breton and Gaſcon ba- 
© . p. 413: + Chron. Gerv. p. 1461. 1 Petr. Bleſ. epiſt. 47. | Diceto, p- 570. 

$M rons 


Cheſter in particular had. openly declared againſt the King r: Twenty. thouſand 


HE, N * ole 1-6; 905 


rons ſeemed equally diſpoſed to embrace the quarrel of Geoffrey and Richard “. Clap. mY 
Diſaffection had. crept in among the Engliſh; and the earls of Leiceſter and 1/73. 


8 Brabangons, therefore, joined to ſome troops, which he brought over from Ire- ” 
land, and a few barons of approved e formed the ſole. force, with *. | 
he propoſed to reſiſt his enemies 1x. | t 


. Lewis, in order to bind the confederates i in a n W ſummoned at Paris 8 
an aſſembly of the chief vaſſals of the crown, received their approbation of his 
meaſures, and engaged them by oath to adhere to the cauſe of young Henry l. 
That prince in return bound himſelf by a like tie never to deſert his French 
| allies; and having made a new great ſeal q, he laviſhly diſtributed among them 
many. conſiderable parts of thoſe territories which he propoſed to conquer from 
his father J. Philip, count of Flanders,: Matthew, count of Boulogne, his brother, 
Theobald, count of Blois, Henry, count of Eu, partly moved by the general 
jealouſy which-had been excited by Henry's power and ambition, partly allured 
by the proſpe& of reaping. advantage from the inconſidetate temper and. the 
neceſſities of the young prince, declared openly in favour of the latter. William, 
| King of Scotland, had alſo entered into this great confederacy ; and a plan was. 
concerted for a general. invaſion. on different HP of. the King's extenſive. 5 
factious dominions. 

HosrilirIESs were firſt 1 by the counts of Flanders and Boulogne on 
the frontiers of Normandy. Theſe princes formed the liege of Aumale, which, by 
the treachery of the count of that name was delivered into their hands : That 
nobleman ſurrendered himſelf. priſoner z and on pretence of thereby paying his 
ranſom, opened the gates of all his other fortreſſes. The two counts next beſieged 
and made themſelves maſters of Drincourt: But che count of Boulogne was here 
mortally wounded in the aſſault; and 5 event put ſome ſtop to the progreſs of 
the Flemiſh arms +... 

In another quarter, the King of France, being ſtrongly aſſified by his alla, Wars and in- 
aſſembled a great army of ſeven thouſand knights and their followers on horſeback, ſurrections. 
and a proportionable number of infantry ;- and carrying young Henry along with 


„ Hoveden, p. 634. Trivet, p. 59. + Ypod Neuſt. p. 488: Brompton, p. 108g, 
Neubrig. R 495+ Heming. p. 499. 1 FHoveden, p. 534 Chron, Gerv. p. 1497; : 
Neubrig. p. 405. Heming, p. 499- Chron, T. Wykes, p. 32. Trivet, p. 60. 
. | Bened. Abb. p. 49. Hoveden, p. 533. Chron. Gerv. p. 1424. 5 Brompton, p. 1084. 
+ Bened. Abb. p. 49. Hoveden, p. 533. ® Chron. Mailr. p. 172. Brompton, p. 1084+ 
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paſſionately deſired this 
but Lewis, that morning, obliging the garriſon to ſurrender according to the 
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him, laid Gege to Verneiiil, which was vigorouſly defended by Hugh de Lacy 
and Hugh de Beauchamp, the governors *, Aſter he had lain a month before che 
place, the garriſon, being ſtraitened for proviſions, were obliged to capitulate,, | 
and they engaged, if not relieved within three days, to ſurrender the town, and 
to retire into the citadel, On: the laft of theſe days, Henry appeared with his 
army upon the heights-above Verneüil; and Lewis, dreading an affault, ſent the 
archbiſhop of Sens and the count of Blois to the Englith camp, and deſired that 
next-day ſhould be appointed for a conference, in order to eſtabliſh a general 
peace, and terminate the differences between Henry and his ſons. The King; who 


and ſuſpected no fraud; gave his conſent; 


capitulation, ſet fire to the place, and began to retire with his army f. Henry; 


| provoked at this artiſice, attacked the rear. wich vigour; put them to routi coiti- 


' mitte ſome (laughter, and took ſeveral priſoners; The Freneh army, as their 


tima of ſervice was nom expired, immediately diſperſed” themſelves into thieir' ſe- 
veral ae and left: nary Ms axle N e 


enemies. 


Tus e Brittany, ended by the ear of Chatter and Riſph'-de Fou- 


geres, were all in arms; but their progreſs was checked ' by a body of Hra- 


bangons, which the King, after Lewis's retreat, had ſent againſt them. The 


two armies came to an action near Dol; where the robels were defeated; fifteen 
bundred killed on the ſpot, and-the- leaders, che earl of Cheſter and Fougeres, - 


obliged to talte ſhelter in the town of Dol 1. Henry haſtened to form the fit 


ege 
of that place, and carried on the attack with ſueni ardour, thar he obliged the go 


vernor and garriſon to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war l. By theſe vi- 


gorous meaſures and happy ſucceſſes, the inſurrections were entirely quelled in 


Brittany; and the King, deing thus fortunate in all quarters, willingly agreed to 
a conference with Lewis, in hopes, that his enemies, finding all their mighty ef- 


forts entirely fruſtrated, would agree to terne „ on ſome nee 


| an reaſonable conditions. 


Tu two monarchs met between Trie and Giſors; ry had here the 
mortification to ſee his three ſons in the retinue of his mortal enemy. As Lewis 
had no other pretence for ar than ſupporting the claims of theſe young princes, 
the King made them ſuch offers. as. children ought to be aſhamed to ĩuſiſt on, and 
could be extorted from him by nothing but his parental affection or by the pre- 
» Hoyeden, p. 53% + Bened. p 57, 58, Ke. Hoveden, p. 533. Diete, p. 570, 351, 
572, Brompton, p. 1085, 1086, 1087. 1 Bened. Abb. p. 63. Hoveden, p 535. 

I Bened. Abb. p. 64, 65. Hoveden, p. 535. Diceto, p. 574. Neubrig. p. 406. Heming. p. 
300. Trivet, p. 61. | . 
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ſent neceſſity of his affairs . He inſiſted only on retaining the ſovereign autherity 
in all his dominions; but offered young Henry the half of the revenues of England, 
with ſame places of ſurety in that kingdom; or if he rather choſe to refide i Nor 
mandy, the half of the revenues of that dutchy, with all thoſe of Anjou. He 
made a like offer to Richard in Guienne ; he promiſed. to reſign all Brittany to 
Geoffrey; ene ee ene ee, eee eg 
them whatever the Pope's legates, who were preſent, ſhould require of him . The 
earl of Leiceſter was admitted to this negotiation and either from the impetuoſity 
of his temper, or from à view of breaking off abruptly a conference, which muſt 
cover the allies with confuſion, he gave vent to the moſt violent reproaches againft 
Henry, and even put his hand to his ſword, as if he meant to attempt ſome vio- 
lenee upon him. This furious action row ole me Frome of into confuſion, 
and put an end to the treaty . 

Tus chief hopes of A to depend: on the ſtate of 
affairs in England, where his authority was expoſed to the moſt imminent dan- 
ger. One article of young Henry's agreement with his foreign confederates, was, 


that he ſhould refign Kent, with Dover and all its other fortreſſes, into the hands 


of the count of Flanders I; yet ſo little national or public ſpirit prevailed among 


dds independant Engliſh nobility, ſo wholly bent were they on the_aggrandize- 
ment each of himſelf and his own family, that, notwithſtanding this pernicious 


conceſſion, which muſt have produced the total ruin of the kingdom, the majo- 
rity of them had conſpired to make an inſurrection and to ſupport A 
pretenſions. The King's chief reſource lay in the church and Phe b 

vom he was now in perfect agreement; eee 
racter made them ee ſupporting” ſo unnatural a rebellion, or that they 
were entirely ſatisfied with Henry's atonement for the murder of Becket and for 
his former invaſion of eceleſiaſtical immunities. That prince, however, had re- 
ſigned none of the eſſential rights of his crown in the accommodation; he main- 


taĩned ſtill the ſame prudent jealouſy of the court of Rome ; admitted no legate 


into England, without his ſwearing to attempt nothing againſt his royal preroge- 
tives; and he had even obliged the monks of Canterbury, who pretended to a ſree 
election on the vacancy,” made by the death of Becket, to chooſe Roger, prior of 
Dover, in the place of that turbulent prelate $. 


Chap. IX, 


1173 


Tun King of Scotland now made an irruption into Northumberland, and com- we aa 
mitted grear devaſtations ; and being oppoſed by Richard de Lucy, whom Henry Scotland. | 


had left guardian of the realm, he retreated into his own kingdom, and agreed 


| ® Hoveden, p. 530 f Hoveden, p. 536, Brompton, p. 1088, f Hoveden, p. 536. 
| Hoveden, p. 533. Brompton, p. 1084. Neubr. p. 502 „ Hoveden, p- 537+ 
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Chap. . Ix. 
1173. 


to a ceſſation of arms *. This truce enabled the guardian to march ſouthwards 


with his army, in en to oppoſe an invaſion, which the earl of Leiceſter, at 
the head of a great body of Flemings, had made upon Suffolk. The Flemings 


had been joined by Hugh Bigod, who made them maſters of his caſtle of Fra- 


8 8 mingham; and marching into the heart of the kingdom, where they hoped to 


1174. 


be ſupported by Leiceſter's vaſſals, they were met by Lucy, who, aſſiſted by 
Humphrey Bohun, the conſtable, Kee? the earls of Arundel, Glocefler, and Corn- 
wal, had advanced to Farnham with a leſs numerous, but braver army, to oppoſe 
them. The Flemings, who were moſtly weavers and other tradeſmen (for ma- 
nufactures were now beginning to be eſtabliſhed in Flanders) were broke in an 
inſtant, ten thouſand, of them. were put to the- ſword, the earl of Leiceſter was 


taken priſoner, and the remains of the en were oats to compound for a 


ſafe retreat into their own country +, T2897 1 4 N 21 1920 
Tus great defeat did not diſhearten the e who, being ſupported 


by the alliance of ſo many foreign princes, and encouraged by the King's own 


ſons, determined to perſevere in their enterprize. The earl of Ferrars, Roger. | 
de Mowbray, Archetil de Mallory, Richard de Moreville, Hamo de Maſcie, 
together with many friends of the earls of Leiceſter and Cheſter, roſe in arms : 

The fidelity of the earls of Clare and Gloceſter was ſuſpected and the guardian, 
tho? vigorouſly ſupported by Geoffrey, biſhop of Lincoln, the King's natural 


ſon by the fair Roſamond, found it difficult to defend himſelf on all quarters, 


from ſo many open and concealed enemies. The more to augment the confuſion, - 
the King of Scotland, on the expiration of the truce, broke into the northern 
rovinces with a vaſt army || of go, ooo men; which, tho? undiſciplined- and 
Alorderly, and better adapred for committing devaſtation, than for executing. 
any military enterprize, was become dangerous from the preſent factious and tur- 


bulent ſpirit of the kingdom. Henry, who had baffled all his enemies in France, 


8th Jul: 
Penance of 
Henry for 
Becket's 
murder. 


and had put his frontiers in a poſture of defence, now found England the ſeat of 


danger; and he determined by his preſence to overawe the malecontents, or by 


his conduct and courage to ſubdue them. He landed at Southampton; and 
Knowing the influence of ſuperſlition over the minds of the people, he immedi- 

ately haſtened to Canterbury, in order to make atonement to the aſhes of Tho- 
mas a Becket, and tender his ſubmiſſions to a dead enemy. So ſoon as he came 


Vuoithin ſight of the church of Canterbury, he deſcended from horſeback, walked 


M. Paris, p. 89. Hoveden, p. 536. Diceto, p. 573. Brompton, p. 1089. Neubrig. p. 407. 

"+ M. Paris, p. 89. Bened. Abb. p. 70. Hoveden, p. 536. Diceto, p. 574. Brompton, p. 
1089 Neub. p. 407. Heming. p. 500. Bened'. Abb. OM 54. Hoveden, p. 537. Neu- 
brig. p. 407» | Heming. p. 501. ; 


bare. 


© 51 1 * „ ö R a U. 


e proſtrated himſelf before the ſhrine, of the ſaint, remained 
in faſting and prayer during a whole day, watched all night the holy reliques 
and not ſatisfied with this hypocritical devotion towards a man, whoſe violence 
and ingratitude had ſo long diſquieted his government, and had been the object 
of his moſt inveterate animoſity, he ſubmitted * pennance, ſtill more ſingular 
and humiliating. He aſſembled a chapter of the monks, diſrobed himſelf be- 
fore them, put a ſcourge.or diſcipline into each of their hands, and preſented his 
bare ſhoulders do the laſhes which theſe eccleſialtics ſucceſſively inflited upon 
him . Next day, he received abſolution, and departing for London, got ſoon 
after the agrecable intelligence of a great victory which his generals had obtained 
over the Scots, and which, being gained on the very day of his ablslution, was 


regarded as the earneſt of his final reconciliation with heaven and vith Thomas 
a Becket f. pare 


Williams. king of Scots, thot repulſed befnre the caſtle. of Prudhow, and 
other fortified places, had been able to commit the molt horrible deptedations 


upon the northern provinces 1 but on the approach of Ralph de Glanville, the 


famous lawyer and juſticiary, ſeconded by Bernard de Balivl,-Robert de Stute ville, 
Odonel de Umfreville, William de Veſcj, and other northern barons, together 
with the gallant biſhop of Lincoln, he thought proper to retreat nearer his own 
country, and fixed his ſtation at Alnwic, He had here weakened bis army ex- 
tremely, by ſending out numerous detachments i in order to extend his ravages 3 
and he lay abſolutely ſafe, as he imagined, from any attack of the enemy. But 
Glanville, informed. of his ſituation, made a. haſty and fatiguing march ro New- 
caſtle; and allowing his ſoldiers only a ſmall interval for refreſhment, he im- 
| mediately ſet out towards evening for Alnwie. Tie marched that night above 

thirty miles 3 arrived i in the morning under cover of a miſt near the Scots camp; 
and regardleſs of the great multitude of the enemy, he began the attack with his ' 
ſmall, but determined, body of cavalry. "William was living in fuch ſupine fe- 
curity, that he took the Engliſh at firſt for a body of his own ravagers, who 
were returning to the camp: But the-ſight of their banners convincing him of 
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. 


13th July, 


his miſtake, he'entered on the a&ion with no more than a body of a hundred horſe, willi. v, 
in confidence, that the numerous army, which furrounded him, would ſoon Ting ot 5cot- 


haſten to his relief. le was dim. 


.  ® YpodNeuſtr. p. 450. N. Paris, p. go. Hoveden, p. $39. Diceio, p. 577+ Brompton, 
p. 1095. Chron, Gerv. p. 1427.  Neubrig. p. Ho. Chron. Dunſtaple, p. 35. 
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M. while his * hearing of his diſaſter, ned on ill ides with the vtmoſt pres 
1174 cipitation 7. e diſperſt ravagers made the "beſt of their" way to their own 
country; and diſcord ' ariſing among them, 
aue, and NONE e e each cher vor 
. reat we IEF! victory proved. at laſt deciſive i in | favour of Henry, 
| and N entirely the ſpirit af the Engliſh rebels. Tbe biſhop of Durham, 
who was preparing to revolt, made his ſubmiſſions ; Hugh Bigod, tho' he 
bad received a ſtrong reinforcement of Flemings,. was obliged to. ſurrender all his 
caſtles, and throw himſelf on the King's merey | 5. no other reſource was left to 
the earl of Ferrars and Roger de Moubray $; the ioferige rebels imitacing the 
example, all England was reftored to tranquillity in a few weeks ; and as the King 
| appeared to lie under the immediate protection of heaven, it was deemed i impious- 
any longer to reſiſt him. The clergy exalted: ane the menits and powerful inter- 
ceſſioh of Becket; and Henry, inſtead of oppoſing this foperſticion, plumed bim 
ſelf on the new friendſhip of that fains, and progagated. an. opinion which was. 
ſo favourable to his intereſts . 

Young Henry, who was ready to embark at Graveliges with the earl of Flan- 
ders and a great army, "hearing 'of the ſuppreſſion of his partizans.in England,. 
abandoned all thoughts of the enterprize, and Joined the camp of the French. 
King, who, during the abfence of old: Henry, had made an irruption into Nor- 

mandy, and had laid liege | to Rotten . The place was defended with, great vigour | 
by the inhabitants T; and. Lewis, deſpairing of ſucceſt by open force, tried to gain 
the town by a ſtratagem, which, in that itious age, was deemed very little 
honourable, He proclaimed, in his own camp a ceſſation of arms on pretence of 
_ celebrating the feſtival of St. Lavrence;. and when the citizens, ſuppoſing them- __ 
ſelves in ſafety, were ſo imprudent as to remit their guard, he propoſed to.take 
advantage of their ſecurity, . Happily ſome. prieſts pad, from mere curioſity, 
mounted a ſteeple, where the alarm. bell bung , and obſerving the French camp 
in motion, they immediately rang the bell, and gave warning to the inhabitants, 
who ran to their feverat ſtations, The French, who, on hearing the bell, bur- 
ried. to the aſfoulr, had already mounted the walls! in ſeveral places; bur being 
repulſed by the enraged citizens, were obliged to retreat with conſiderable loſs . 


» Bened. Abb. p. 76. Brompton, p. 1091, 1 8. 22 v. 499, 40 ming. p: 303. 5 
+ Neubrig. p. 409, Heming. p. 350. 4 b. p. 256. * Diceto, p. $70« 
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Next day, Henry, who! thak-baftencd t6 the: dens of. lis Normen dominions, Chop, By 
17 


| paſſed over the bridge in eriumph : and entered Roten in light of the French 
army. The city was now in abſolute ſafety ; and the King, in order to brave 


the French monarch, commanded the gates, which had been walled up, to be 


opened * ; and he prepared to puſh his advantages againſt the enemy. Lewis ſaved 


himſelf from this periſous fication by a neu piece of deceit, not ſo juſtifiable. He 


u erer Mraf mr ug, pee ee we g. which, he knew, 
would be greedily embraced by Henry; and while the King of England truſted 
to the execution of his promiſe, he made 4 retreat with his army into France f. 
Tut was, however, a neceſſiey on both fides for an accommodation. Henry 
could no longer bear to ſee his three ſons in the hands of his enemy and Lewis 
dreaded, leſt this great monarch, victorious on all quarters, crowned with glory, 


and abſolute maſter of his dominions, -might take revenge for the many dangers 


and. diſquietudes, which the arms, and ſtill more the intrigues of France, had, 
ia his difpores doth with Becket and his fons, been able to raiſe him. After making 
_ « ceſſation: of arms, a conference was agreed on near Tours; where Henry granted 


his ſons much leſe advaritageous terme than he had formerly proffered ; and he The rig, 
 vecetived their ſubmiſſions, The molt material of his conceſſions were ſome pen- — 
gons which he feipulated to pay them, and ſome eaſtles which he granted them fen wikis 


for. aw plu ef heir acer 1. eee wa an nttlempiry 20 all thelr ad- 
herents, who were reſtored to their eſtates and honours 7. 


Or all tho Obe tad vnibcace)" the esd ef de young-printes, William, 


King of Scotland, was the oaly conſiderable ſufferer, by that invidious and un - 
juft enterprise. Henry delivered ſrom confinement, without exa&ing any ran- 
dom, about nige hondred knights hom he Bad taken prifbners I; but it coſt 
William the antient independancy of his crown' as the price of his liberty. He 
ſtipulated. todo homage to Henry, as his liege lord, for Scotland and all his other 
Jominions; be engaged that all the barons and nobility of his kingdom ſhould 
alſo de homage s that the bilhops ſhould ſwear fealty ; that both ſhould ſwear 
to adhere to the Kin g of England againſt their native prince, if the latter ſhould 
his CES. ;,and. that the fortreſſes of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwic, 
Roxborough, and Jedborough ſhould be delivered into Henry's hands, till the 


performance of articles 5. This ſevere n e er — 


» Hoveden, p. 36. : Fed i 86d engen, n 500d. 1 


3. Need. Abb. p. 80. — — Dicato, N 583. Brompton, p. 2098, Heming, 
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full rigour. That prince, being releaſed, brought up all his barons, ptelates, ane 


 abbors ; and, they did homage to Henry in the cathedral of York, and acknow- 


ledged him and his ſucceſſors for their ſuperior lord . The Engliſh monarch 


1 ſtretched ſtill farther the rigour of the conditions which he exacted. He engaged 


the King and ſtates of Scotland to make a perpetual ceſſion of the fortreſſes of 
Berwic and Roxborough; and to allow the caſtle of Edinburgh to remain in his 

ands for à limited time. This was the firſt great aſcendant which England ob- 
11 ined over Scotland and indeed the firſt impottant event, which had paſſed be- 
tween theſe kingdoms. Few princes have been ſo fortunate'as to gain conſide- 
rable advantages over their weaker. neighbours” with leſs violence and injuſtice, 
than was practiſed by Henry againſt the King of Scotland, whom he had taken 
priſoner in battle, and who had wantonly engaged i in a war, in v hich all the neigh- 
bours of that prince, and even all thy! own en Wert. ien provecatives | 


combined agarnſt him. 2.50 


King's 
SPA 


ſation. 


Hur, having ray MOVE neon extritated bienfelf with 1 5 
from a ſituation, in which his throne was expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, | 
occupied himſelf for ſeveral years in the adminiſtration of juſtice, in the execution 
of the laws, and in guarding againſt thoſe inconveniencies, which either the paſt 


convulſtons of his ſtate, or the political inſtitutions of that age, unavoidably 


oceaſioned. Fhe proviſions, which he made, ſhow fuch a largeneſs of thought 
as qualified him to become a legiſlator z and they were IEG — 92 


: We future as well as preſent happineſs of his kingdom. 


1176. 


H enacted ſevere penalties againſt hos, murder, falſe FER, ee 
houſes and ordained that theſe crimes ſhould be puniſhed by the amputation 
the right hand and right. foot F. "Theſe punidi ments were probably eſteemed” 


more ſevere than death: The pecuniary commutation for crimes,. which has a 


_ falſe appearance of lenity, had been gradually diſuſed ; and” ſeems to have been 
entirely aboliſhed by the rigour of theſe ſtatutes. The ſuperſtitious trial by water 


ordeal, tho condemned by the church , ſtilb ſudſiſted ; but Henry, ordained; 
that any man, accuſed of murder or any A felony by the oath of the legal 
knights of the county, ſhould, wem ine acquitted by. the ordeal, be obliged ta 
abjure the realm, _ 

Al advances towards reaſon and good Tele are Bow and graduet * Henry; 
tho* ſenſible of the great "abſurdity attending the trial by duel or battle, 
did not venture to aboliſh it: He otify admitted either of the parties to challenge 


 * Bened. Abb. p. 113. 1 Bened: Abb. p. 732. . * e 
1 e * r e APY ; 
a trial 


* 


a del by an alle or jury of twelve freeholders . This method of trial ſeems to Chap. IX. 


have been very antient in England, and was fixed by the laws of King Alfred: 
But the barbarous and violent genius of the age had of late given more credit to 
| the trial by battle, which had become the general method of deciding all f impor- 
tant controverſies. It was never aboliſhed by. law in England, and there is an- 
Inſtance of it ſo late as the reign of Elizabeth : But the inſtitution revived by this 
| King, being found more reaſonable and more 9 to a Gvilized people, gra- 
dually prevailed over it. 

Tut partition of England into four diviſions, Fas appointment « of itinerant 
Juſtices to go the circuit in each diviſion, and decide the cauſes in the counties, 
was another important ordinance of this prince, had a direct tendency to reſtrain 
the oppreſſions of the barons, and to protect the inferior gentry and common 
people i in their property T. Theſe Juſtices were either prelates or conſiderable no · 
bility 3 and beſides carrying the authority of the King's commiſſion, were able, 
by the dignity of their own character, to give weight and credit to the laws.. 

THrar there might be. fewer obſtacles to the execution of juſtice, the King was 
vigilant in demaliſhing all the new erected caſtles of the nobility, in England ay 
well as in his foreign dominions ; and he permitted no fortreſs: to- remain in- 
hands, whom he found reaſon to ſuſpect . 

Bur left the kingdom ſhould be expoſed by this demolition of the-ſtrong pla- 
ces, the King fixed an aſſize of arms, by which all his ſubjects were obliged to 
put themſelves i in a ſituation proper for defending themſelves and the realm. 
Every man, poſſeſſed of a knight's fee, was ordained to have for each-fee'a coat of 
mail, a helmet, @ ſhield, and. a Jance; every free layman- poſſeſſed of goods to 
the value of ſixteen marks, was to be armed in Nke manner; every one-poſſeſſech 
of ten marks was obliged to have an iron gorget; a cap of iron, and & lance; all 
burgeſſes were to have a cap of iron, a lance, and a wambais, that is, a coat 
twilted with wool, tow, or ſuch other materials j. It appears, that archery, 
for which the Engliſh were afterwards ſo renowned, had not, at this time, bo · 
dome very common among them The Fer nene ee e as cry in 
battle. 

Tur clergy and the lait were Guring Bar agein a hung iractibe with dhe ö, 
a each other, and ſuch as may ſeem totally incompatible with a civilized, and in- 
deed with any goverment; If a clergyman was guilty of murder; he could only 


* lM es. cap. 7: ap + Horeden, p. 590. t Benedid. Abbas, p. 202. Diceto, 
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ſed to moni and eccleſiaſtical cenſures; and the crime was ated for 
by. penances and ſubmiſſion . Hence the aflafſins of Thomas a Becket himſe i, 
cho guilty. of the moſt atrocious wickedneſs, and the moſt repugnant to the ſenti- 


155 ments of that age, lived ſecurely 1 in their own. houſes, without being called to 


account by Henry himſetf, who was fo much concerned, both in honour: and in- 
tereſt, to puniſn that crime, and who profeſſed or affected on all occaſions the 


moſt extreme abborrence' of it. It was not till they found their preſence ſhunned 
| by every one as excommunicated perſons, that they were induced. to take a jour- 


ney to Rome, to throw themſelves at the Pope's feet, and to ſubmit to the penan- 5 
ces impaſed upon them: After which, they continued to poſſeſs, without moleſta- 
tion, their honours and fottunes, and ſeem even to have recovered the counte 


nance and good opinion of the publie. But as the King, by the conſtitutions of 


Clarendon, which he endeavoured. ſtill to maintain in force F, had ſubjected the 
clergy to a trial by the civil magiſtrate, it ſeemed but juſt to give them the pro- 
teftion of that power, to which they were ſubjected; and it was enacted, that 
che murderers of clergymen ſhould be tried before the juſticiary in the preſence of 
the biſhop or his official; and beſides the uſual puniſhment for murder, ſhould 
be ſubjected 40 A barfeiqure of belt cſtares, and « coofiſcatinn W 
chattels . 8 


Im King „ WW a vaſtal hall Y 
he ſized: for the debt of his lord, unleſs the vaſſal be ſurety for the debt; and that 


the rents of vaſſals ſhall be paid to the creditors of the lord, not to the lord him- 


ſelf. It is remarkable, that this law was enacted by the King in a council which 
he held at Verneiil, and which conſiſted of ſome: prelates and barons of England, 


25 well as ſome of Normandy, Poiftou,, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and. Britan-, 


ny-z and the ſtatute took place in all theſe different territories I: A certain proof 
how irregular the ancient feudal government was, and how near the Kings, in 
ſome inſtances, approached to deſpotiſm, tho* in others they ſeemed ſcarce to 
poſſeſa any authority. If a prince, much dreaded and revered like Henry, ob- 
rained but the appearance of general conſent to an ordinance, which was equitable 
and juſt, it became immediately an eſtabliſhed law, and all the world acquieſced 
in it. If the prince was hated or deſpiſed;; if the nobles who ſupported him, 
had ſmall influence if the humour of the times diſpoſed the people to queſtion 
the juſtice of his ordinances. the fulleſt and wo. authentic council had no au- 


* Petri Blefſen, epitt. 53 apud Bibl. Parr 3 LY 4 Chron, Gerv. p. 4633. 

t Diceto, p. 59 . Chron. Gery. p. 1433. Zened. Abb. p. 248. It was aſanl for the 

Kings of England, after the conqueſt of Ireland, to ſummon barons and members of thar coamty o 
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| . — dC « no regular ideas; of a conſtitution 
| prevailed force and violence. decided every thing. 95 


Tas foccefs. which bad attended Elen in bis wars did nos encourage his | 


orighbour to attempt any thing againſt him; and his tranſactions with them, 


during che remainder of his reign, contain. little memorable. Scotland remained 


in that ſtate of feudal ſubjechon, to which. he had reduced it; and gave him no 
farther inquietude. He ſent. over his fourth ſon, John, into Ireland, with 2 
view of making a more complete conqueſt of that iſland ; but the petulance and 
incapacity of this prince, by which. he enraged the Iriſh chieftains,. obliged him 
toon after to recall him . The King of France had fallen into a very abject 


| ſuperſtition; and was induced by a devotion, more ſincere than that of Henry, 


to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of Becket , in order to obtain his interceſ- 


ſion for the recovery of Philip, his eldeſt ſon. He probably thought himſelf well 


intirled to the favour of that Gaige, on account of their antient intimacy 3 and- 
hoped, that Becket, whom he had protected while on earth, would. not now, 
chat he was fo highly advanced in heaven, forget his old friend and benefactor. 
The monks, ſenſible that their ſaint's honour was concerned in the caſe, failed: 
| not to publiſh, that Lewis's prayers were anſwered, and that the young prince 
was, by Becket's interceſſion, reſtored to health 1. That King himſelf was ſoon 
aſter truck with: an apoplexy, which deprived. him of his judgment: Philip,. 
| tho' a youth of bfteen, took on bim the adminiſtration, till his father's death, 
| which happened ſoon after, opened his way to the throne; and he proved the ableſt 
and greateſt, monarch. that had governed that kingdom, ſince the age of Charle- 
magne. The ſuperior years, however, and experience of Henry, while they mode- 
rated his ambition, gave him ſuch an aſcendant over this prince, that no dan- 
gerous rivalſhip, for a long time, aroſe between them. The Engliſh monarch,. 


inſtead of taking advantage of his ſituation, rather employed his good offices to 
compoſe the quarrels which aroſe in the royal family of France ; and he was ſuc- 


eeſsful in mediating a reconcilement between Philip and his mother and uncle; J. 

Tbeſe ſervjces were but ill requited by Philip; who, when he came to man's- 
oltate, fomented all the domeſtic diſcords in the royal family of England, and en- 
couraged Henry's ſons in their ungrateful and undutiful bebavioue-rowards him. 

| Youne: Henry, equally impatient of obtaining power, and incapable of uſing: 


| bt; venewed his demand * Kings. of reſigning Normandy. and'0n meeting 
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with a al he fled with his ſpouſe to the court of France: But not kading 6 
Philip diſpoſed to enter into war for his ſake, he accepted of his father's offers of 
reconcilement, and made his ſubmiſſions. It was a cruel circumſtance in the 
King” s fortune, that he could hope for no tranquillity. from the criminal enter - 
rizes of his ſons but by their mutual diſcord and animoſities, which diſturbed 
is family, and threw his ſtate into convulſions. Richard, whom he had made 
maſter of Guienne, and who had diſplayed his valour and military genius, _ | 
ſuppreſſing the revolts of his mutinous barons, refuſed to obey Henry's 


in doing homage to his elder brother for that dutchy ; and he defended. wget 


4183. 


againſt young Henry and Geoffrey, who, uniting their arms, carried war into 
his territories . The King with ſome difficulty compoſed this difference; but 
immediately found his cideft'fon engaged in conſpiracies, and ready to take arms | 
againft him. While the young prince was conducting theſe criminal deſigns, he 

was ſeized with a fever at Martel, a caſtle near Turenne, to which he had reticed 
in diſcontent ; and ſeeing the approach of death, he was at laſt ſtruck with re- 
morſe for his undutiful behaviour towards his father. He ſent a meſſenger to the 


King, who was not far diſtant ; expreſſed his contrition for his faults; and en- 


treated the favour of a viſit, that he might at leaſt die with the ſatisfaction of 


having received his forgiveneſs. Henry, who had ſo often experienced the prince's 


41th June. 


ingratitude and violence, apprehended that this ſickneſs was entirely a feint, and 


he dared not to entruſt himſelf into his ſon's hands : But when he ſoon after re- 


ceived. intelligence of young Henry*s death, and the proofs of his ſincere repen- ; 


Death of tance, this good prince was affected with the deepeſt ſorrow ; he thrice fainted 
goungUenry.g gay 3 he accuſed his own hard-heartedneſs in refuſing the dying requeſt of his 


ſon ; and he lamented, that he had deprived that prince of the laſt opportunity 
of making atonement for his offences, and of pouring out his ſoul in the boſom of 
his reconciled father f. Young Henry died in the twenty-eighth year of his age. 
Tu behaviour of his ſurviving children was ill calculated to give the King 
any conſolation for this loſs. As prince Henry had left no poſterity, Richard 
was become the heir of all his dominions; and the King intended, that John, 
his third ſurviving ſon and favourite, ſhould inherit Guienne as his appanage': 

But Richard refuſed his conſent, fied into that dutchy, and even made prepara- 
tions for carrying on war, as well againſt his father as againſt his brother Geof. 


frey, who was now put in poſſeſſion of Brittany. Henry ſent for Eleanor, his 
Queen, the heireſs of Guienne, and required Richard 0 deliver up to her the 
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_ . dominion of theſe territories; which that prince, either dreading an inſurrection 
of the Gaſcons in her favour, or retaining ſome ſenſe of duty towards her, readily 


performed; and he returned peaceably to his father's court. No ſooner was this 


quarrel accommodared, than Geoffrey, the moſt vicious perhaps of all Henry's 
unhappy family, broke out into violence; demanded Anjou to be annexed to his 
dominions of Brittany ; and on meeting with a refuſal, fled to the court of France, 
and levied armies againſt his father“ . Henry was freed from this danger by re- 
ceiving the affſiction of his ſon's death, who was ſlain in a tournament at Paris T. 

The widow. of Geoffrey, ſoon after his deceaſe, was delivered of a ſon, who re- 


| ceived the name of Arthur, and was inveſted in the dutchy of Brittany, under 


the guardianſhip of his grandfather, who, as duke of Normandy, was alſo ſupe- 
- rior lord of that territory. Philip, as lord paramount, diſputed ſome time his 
title to this wardſhip; but was obliged to yield © to the inclinations of the 1 
who preferred the government of Henry. 


Bur the rivalſhip among theſe potent princes, and all | their inferior intereſts, Cruſades. 


ſeemed now to haye given place to the general paſſion for the relief of the holy 


land, and the expulſion of the Saracens. Theſe infidels, tho' obliged to yield to 


the immenſe inundation of Chriſtians in the firſt cruſade, had recovered courage 
after the torrent was paſt; and attacking on all quarters the ſettlements of the 
Europeans, had reduced chem to great difficulties, and obliged them to apply 
again for ſuccours from the weſt. - A ſecond cruſade, under the Emperor Con- 
rade, and Lewis VII. King of France, in which there periſhed above 200,000 


men, brought them but a temporary relief; and theſe princes, after loſing ſuch 


immenſe armies, and ſeeing the flower of their nobility fall by their ſide, return- 
ed with little honour into Europe. But theſe repeated misfortunes, which drain- 
ed the weſtern world of its people and treaſure, were not yet ſufficient to cure 
men of their paſſion for thoſe ſpiritual adventures; and a new incident rekindled 
with freſh fury the zeal of the eccleſiaſtics and military adventurers of the Latin 
Chriſtians. Saladin, a prince of great generoſity, bravery, and conduct, having 
fixed himſelf on the throne of Egypt, began to extend his conqueſts over all the 
Eaſt; and finding the ſettlements of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine an invincible ob- 
ſtacle to the progreſs of his arms, he bent the whole force of his policy and va- 
lour to ſubdue that ſmall and barren, but important territory. Taking advantage 
of diſſentions, which prevailed among the champions of the croſs, and having 
ſecretly gained the count of Tripoli, who commanded their armies, he invaded 
the frontiers with a ny power 3 and, aided by the treachery of that nc, 
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4 at Tiberiade a complete victory over them, which urterly annihilated the 
. of the already languiſhing kingdom of Jeruſalem. The holy city itſelf felt 


into his bands after a feeble reſiſtance; the kingdom of Antioch was almoſt en- 


tirely fubdued; and except ſome maritime towns, nothing of importance remain- 
ed of thoſe boaſted conqueſts, wich, t near a ae 06 before, t colt _ 3 


af all Europe to acquire. 


Tux weftern Chriſtians were aftoniſhed « on receiving! this diſmal wictthybrſs: a 
Pope Urban III. it is pretended, died of grief; and his ſucceſſor, Gregory VIII. 
employed the whole time of his ſhort pontificate in rouzing to arms all the Chri- 


ins who acknowledged his authority. The general cry was, that they were 


unworthy of enjoying any inheritance in heaven, who did not vindicate.from the 
dominion of the infidels the inheritance-of God on earth, and deliver from ſlavery 


z that country which had been conſecrated by the footſteps of their Saviour. Wil- 


1188. 
21ſt 2 


liam, archbiſhgp of Tyre, having procured a conference between Henry and 
Philip near Gifors, enforced all theſe topics; gave a pathetic deſcription of the 


miſerable ſtate of the eaſtern Chriſtians; and employed every topic to excite the 


_ ruling paſſions of the age, ſuperſtition and jealouſy of military honour +, The 


two monarchs immediately took the crofs ; many of their moſt uoabdhntle vaſ- 
ſals imitated the example t; and as the Emperor Frederic I. entered into the 
ſame confederacy, ſome well-grounded hopes of fucceſs were entertained ; and 
men flattered themſelves, that an enterprize, which had failed under the conduct 
of many independant chieftains, ur of weak princes, might at laſt, by the efforts 


of ſuch potent and able monarchs, be brought to a happy iflue. 


Tus Kings of France and England impoſed a tax, amounting to the tenth of 
all moveable goods, on ſuch as remained at home ; but as they exempted from 
this bunden moſt of the regular clergy, the ſecular aſpired to the ſame privilege; 
pretended that it was only their duty to affiſt the-crafade with their prayers; and 
it was with ſome difficulty they were obliged to deſiſt from an oppoſition, which 
in them, who had been the chief inſtigators to theſe pious emterprizes, appeared 


vith the worſt grace imaginable d. This backwardneſs of the clergy is A 6 


1189. 


a ſymptom, that the enthuſiaſtic ardour, which had at firſt ſeized the people 
cruſades,/ was now conſiderably abated by time and ill fucceſs ; and that the frenzy 
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Bur RA this great kb i May in tos e Aill we- ? 
by. obſtacles to unt. Philip, jealous of Henry's greatneſs, entered into 
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11804. 


impatient- temper, perſuaded} him, inſtead of ſupporting and aggrandizing. that. 


| monarchy, - which he, was: one day to inherit, to ſeel preſent power and indepen · Revolt er 


dance, by diſturbing and diſmembering it. Ia order to give a pretence for hoſti-⸗ ary Ri- 


lities between the two Kings, Richard broke into the territories. of Raymond, 
count of Tholouſe, who immediately cartied his complaints of this: violence be- 
fore the King of France as his ſuperior lord. Philip remonſtrated with Henry: 
but received for anſwer, that Richard had confeſſed to the archbiſhop of Dublin, 


that his enterprize againſt Raymond had been-- undertaken by the apprabation of 
Philip himſelf, and was conducted by his authority. The King of France, who 


might have been covered with ſhame and confuſion by this. detection; ill proſe 
cuted his deſign, and broke into the: provinces: of Berri and Auvergne, under « 
lour of revenging the quarrel of the count of Tholouſe®. Henry retaliated 
waking inroads upon the frontiers of France, and burning Dreux.. As this war, 
which deſtroyed all hopes of ſucceſs in the projected cruſade, gave great ſcandal, 


the two Kings held a conference at the accuſtomed place between Giſors and Frie, 


in order. ta find means of accommodating; their differences: They ſeparated-on 
| worſe terms; than before; and Philip, to ſhow his diſguſt, ordered a great elm, 
under which. the conferences had been uſually beld, ta be cut down ; as if he 
had renounced all deſire of accommodation, and was determined to carry the war 


to extremity againſt the King of England. But his own vaſſals refuſed: to ſerve 


under him in ſo invidious a cauſe | and he was obliged to come anew to a con» 
ference with Henry, and to offer terms. of peace. Theſg terms wgre ſuch as en · 
tirely opened the eyes of the King of England. and. fully ꝓroved to him the pers 
fidy of his ſon, and his: ſecret alliance with Philip, of which he had before only 


entertained ſome ſuſpicions. The King of France required, that | Richard ſhould 


be crowned King of England in the lifetime of his father, ſhould: be inveſted in 
all his tranſmarine dominions, and ſhould be immediately married to Alice, Phi- 
lip s ſiſter, to whom he had formerly been contracted, and who had been already 
conducted into England j. Henry had experienced ſuch fatal effects, both from 
the crowning, his eldeſt ſon, and from that princs's alliance with the royal family 
of France, that he rejected theſe terme; and Richard, in conſequence of his-ſe- 
cret agreement with Philip, immediatelyrevolted: from. him $, did homgge to 
the King of France for all the dominions which Henry held of that crown,. and 
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CTY hiſtorians aſſert, that Henry himſelf had become enamoured of young Ales | 
445. and-aflign this as an additional reaſon. for his refuſing theſe conditions; But ks 


1 many other juſt and equitable motives for his oonduct, that it is needleſs 


to ſeek for a cauſe, which the e Oo: _ advanced age = T_e ones 
render ſomewhat improbable. | 


Cn Albano, the Pope's hp dipleaſed with theſe 0 obſtacles 
ro the cruſade, excommunicated Richard, as the chief fpring of difcord : But 
the ſentence of ' excommunication, which, 'when it was properly prepared, and 
bas zealouſly ſupported by the clergy, had often great influence in that age, 

roved entirely ineffeQual in the preſent caſe. The chief barons of Poiftou,. 
| Nees Normandy, and Anjou, being attached to the young prince, and ſee- 
that he had now received the inveſtiture from their ſuperior lord, declared for 
5 and made inroads into the territories of fuch as ſtill adhered to the old Ring. 
Henry, diſquieted by the daily revolts of his mutinous ſubjects, and dreading 
ſtill worſe effects from their turbulent diſpoſition, had again recourſe to papal au- 
thority ; and engaged the cardinal Anagni, who had ſueceeded Albano in the le- 
gateſhip, to threaten Philip with laying an interdi& on all his dominions. © But 
Philip, who was a prince of great vigour and capacity, deſpiſed the menace; and 
told Anagni, that it belonged not to the Pope to interpoſe in the temporal dif-. 
putes of princes, much lefs in thoſe between him and his rebellious vaſſals. He 
even proceeded: ſo far as to ach the cardinal with partiality, and with re- 
eeiving bribes from the King of England *; while Richard, - ſtill more outra- 
geous, offereq; to draw his ſword upon the legate, and was only hindered 125 s 
interpoſition of the company, from committing violence upon him f. 
Fux King of England was now obliged to defend his dominions by arms, 
and to enter on a war with France and with his eldeſt ſon, a prince of great vas 
lour, on ſuch diſadvantageous terms. Ferte-Barnard'fell firſt into-the hands of the 
enemy: Mans was next taken by aſſault; and Henry, who had thrown. him. 
ſelf into that place, efcaped with ſotne difficulty : Amboiſe, Chaumont, and 
Chateau de Loire, opened their gates on the appearance of Philip and Richard: 
Tours was inveſted; and the King, who had retired to Saumur, and had ym. 
inſtances of the cowardice or infidelity of his governors, expected the moſt diſma 
ine to all his enterprizes: While he Wks in this ſtate of deſpondency, the duke of 
Burgundy, the count of Flanders, and the archbiſhop of Rheims interpoſed with. 
their good offices ʒ and the intelligence, which he received of the taking Tours, and 
which made him fully ſenſible of the deſperate Gituation of his affairs, {9 ſubdued: 
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his ſpirit, chat be ſubmitted to all the rigorous terms, which were impoſed upon Chay, - 


him. He agreed, that Richard ſhould marry the princeſs, Alice 3 that that 
prince ſhould receive the homage and oath of fealty of all his ſubje&s- both in 
England and his tranſmarine dominions 3 that he himſelf: ſhould: pay twenty 


thouſand marks to the King of France as a compenſation for the charges of the 


war;, that his own: barons ſhould: engage to make him obſerve this treaty by: 
force, and in caſe of his violating it, ſhould promiſe to join Philip and Richard- 
againſt. him; and that all his vaſſals, who had entered into W e with: 
Richard, ſhould receive an indemnity for this offence *.. 

Bu the mortification, which Henry, who had been accuſtomed tb ee 
law in moſt treaties, received from theſe diſadvantageous and humiliating terms, 
was the leaſt. which he met with on this occaſion... When he demanded a liſt dr 
thoſe barons, to whom he was to grant a pardon for their connexions with Ri- 
chard; he was aſtoniſhed to find, at the head of them, the name of his ſecond» 
ſon, John ; who had always been his favourite, "whoſe intereſts he had ever 
anxiouſly. at. heart, and who- had even, on account of his aſcendant over him, 
often excited the jealouſy. of Richard $. This unhappy father; already overloaded 
with cates and. ſorrows, finding this laſt diſappointment in his domeſtic tender-- - 
neſs, broke out into expreſſions. of the utmoſt deſpair, curſed: the day in Which 
he received his miſerable being, and beſtowed, on his ungrateful and: undutiful 
children, a malediction, which he never could be-prevailed on to retract j. The 
more his heart was diſpoſed to friend ſhip / and affection, the more he reſented the - 
barbarous return, which his four ſons had ſucceſſively. made to his parental care; 
and this finiſhing blow, by depriving him of every comfort in life, quite broke 
his ſpirits, and threw: him into a lingering fever, of. which he ſoon. after expired, 


at the. caſtle of. Chinon near Saumur. His natural ſon, Geoffrey, who alone had eth lay. 
behaved dutifully towards him, attended his corpſe to the nunnery of Fonte vrault Death 


Where it lay in ſtate in the abbey · church. Next day, Richard, who came to 
viſit the dead body of his father, and who, notwithſtanding his criminal conduct, 
was not altogether devoid of- generoſity,. was ſtruck: wich horror and 'remorſe at 
the ſight ; and as the aſſiſtants obſerved, that, at that very inſtant, blood guſhed 

out of the mouth and noſtrils of the corpſe F, he exclaimed, according to a vulgar 
ſuperſtition,. that he was his father's: murderer and he expreſſed a deep ſenſe, 
tho? too late,. of:that W which en brought his parent to . 
untimely. grave . 
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Tuaus died, in the fiſty- eighth year of his age and thirey-fifth of his reign, the 


greateſt prince of his time for wiſdom, virtue and ability, and the moſt powerful 


75 character jn extent of dominion of all choſe that had ever filled the throne of England. 
enry. 


His character, both in public and private life, is almoſt withour-ablemiſh ;- and 
he ſeems to have poſſeſſed every accompliſhment both of body and mind, which 
makes a man either eſtimable or amiable. He was of a middle ſtature, ſtrong 
and well · proportioned; his countenance was lively and engaging ; his converſa- 
tion affable and entertaining; his elocution eaſy, perſuaſive, - and ever at com- 
mand. He Joved peace, but poſſeſſed both bravery and conduct in war; was 5 
provident without timidity; ſevere in the execution of juſtice, without rigour; 

and temperate without | auſterity. He preſerved health, and kept himſelf from 


c#rpulency, to which he was ſome what inclined, by an abſtemious diet, and by | > 
frequent exerciſe, particularly hunting. When he could enjoy leiſure, he re- 
created himſelf either in learned converſation or in reading; and he cultivated hie 


natural talents by ſtudy, above any prince of his time. His affections, as well as 


his enmities, were warm and durable; and his long experience of the ingratitude 
and infidelity of men never deſtroyed the natural ſenſibility of his temper, which 
diſpoſed him to friendſhip and ſociety. His character has been tranſmitted to us 
by many writers, who were his contemporaries ; and it reſembles extremely, in 

its moſt remarkable ſtrokes, that of his maternal grandfather Henry I: Except- 
ing only that ambition, which was a ruling paſſion i in both, found not in the firſt 
Henry ſuch unexceptionable means of exerting itſelf, and puſhed that prince into 
meaſures, which were both criminal in themſelves, and were the cauſe of farther 


3 crimes, from which his grandſon's conduct was happily exempted. 
Miſcellaneous 

tranſactionsof 
this reigu. ; 


Tunis prince, like moſt of his predeceſſors of the Norman line, except 8 
more of his time on the continent than in this iſland : He was ſurrounded 
with the Engliſn gentry and nobility, when abroad: The French gentry and 
nobility followed him when he reſided in England: Both nations acted in the 
government, as if they were the ſame people; and on many occaſions, the le- 
ſeem not to have been diſtinguiſhed. As the King and: Engliſh ba- 
rons were all of them ef French extraction, the manners of that people ac- 


_ quired, the aſcendant, and were regarded as the great models of imitation. All. 


foreign improvements, therefore, ſuch: as they were, in literature and. politeneſs, 
in laws and arts, ſeem now to have been, in a good meaſure, tranſplanted into 


England; and that nation was become nowiſe inferior, in all the faſhionable ac 


compliſhments, to any, of its neighbours on the continent. The more homely, 
Petri Bleſ. Epiſt. 46, 5. ** wal yan p. vn 98h, * een 
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but more ſenſible manners and principles of the Saxons ann 
affectations of chivalry, and the ſubtilties of ſchool philoſophy: The feudal ideas 
of civil government, the Romiſh ſentiments of religion, had taken entire poſ- 
ſeſſion of the people: By the former, the ſenſe of ſubmiſſion towards princes was 
ſomewhat diminiſhed in the barons ; by the latter, the devoted attachment to 
papa authority was much augmented among the clergy. The Norman and other 

foreign families, eſtabliſhed in England, had now ſtruck deep root; and being 
_ entirelygcoalited with the people, whom at. firſt they oppreſſed and deſpiſed, they 
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no longer thought, that they needed the protection of the crown for the r- : 


ment of their fortunes, or . conſidered their tenure as precarious and 
They aſpired to the ſame liberty and independance, which they -ſaw-enjoyed by 


their brethren on the continent, and deſired to reſtrain thoſe exorbitant preragatives 
and arbitrary practices, which the neceſſities of war and. the violence of conqueſt 


had at firſt obliged them to indulge in their monarch, | That memory alſo of 
a more equal government under the Saxon princes, which: ſtill remained with the 
Engliſh, diffuſed ſtill farther the ſpirit of liberty, and made the barons both defirous 
of more independance to themſelves, and willing to indulge-it to the people. And 


it was not long before this ſecret revolution in the ſentiments of men produced 5 


flirſt violent convulſions in the r and then an evident alteration in the maxima 
of government. 


Tux hiſtory of all the 1 Kings of Roles dangle — 


evident proofs of the diſorders attending the feudal government; the licentiouſneſs 
of the barons, their ſpirit of rebellion againſt the prince and laws, and of animo- 


| fity againſt each other: The conduct of the barons in the tranſmarine dominions af 


thoſe monarchs afforded perhaps ſtill more flagrant inſtances of theſe convulſions z 


ſtances, which ſeem to prove, that, tho* theſe are always the firſt ſeat of law and 
liberty, their police was in general very looſe and irregular, and expoſed to the 
ſame diſorders, with thoſe by which the country was generally infeſted. Is 
was a cuſtom in London for great numbers, to the amount of a hundred or 
more, of the ſons and relations of eminent citizens, to form themſelves into a li- 
centious confederacy, to break into rich houſes and plunder them, to rob and 
murder the paſſengers, and to commit with impunity all ſorts of diſorder. 


25 theſe crimes, it had become fo dangerous to walk the ſtreets a - nights, that the 


citizens dared no more to venture abroad after ſunſet, than if they were expoſed 
eee The brother of the earl of Ferrars had been 


& 5 * murdered 


and the hiſtory of France, during ſeveral ages, conſiſts almoſt entirely of narra- 
tions of this nature. The cities, during the continuance of this violent govern- 
ment, could neither be very populous nor numerous; and there occur in. 
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murdered by ſome of theſe nocturnal rioters; and the death of a perſon of chat 
noble birth, which was much more regarded than that of many thouſands of an 


inferior ſtation, ſo provoked the King, that he ſwore vengeance againſt the crimis _ 


nals, and became thenceforth much more rigorous i in the execution of the laws *. 


©: Trxrz is another inſtance given by hiſtorians, which proves to what a height 


ſuch riots had proceeded; and how open theſe criminals were in committing their 
robberies, A band of them had attacked the houſe of a rich citizen, with an 


intention of plundering it; had broke thro' a ſtone-wall with hammers and 
. wedges ; and had already entered the houſe ſword in hand; when the citizen, 
armed cap · a- pee and ſupported by his faithful ſervants, appeared in the paſſage 
to oppoſe them: He cut off the right-hand of the firſt robber that entered; and 


made ſuch ſtout reſiſtance, that his neighbours had leiſure to aſſemble, and come 


to his relief. The man, who loſt his hand, was caught; and was tempted by 


the promiſe of pardon to reveal his confederates ; among whom was one John 
Senex, eſteemed among the richeſt and beſt born citizens of London. He was 
convicted by the ordeal trial; and tho? he offered five hundred marks for his 18 


the King refuſed the money, and ordered him to be hanged Þ. 


Hxunv's exactneſs in adminiſtring juſtice had gained him ſo great reputation, 
that even foreign and diſtant princes made him an arbiter, and ſubmitted their 


differences to his judgment. Sanchez, King of Navarre,” having ſome contro- 


vetſies with Alfonzo, King of Caſtile, was contented, tho* Alfonſo had married 
the daughter of Henry, to chooſe that prince for a referce ; and they agreed, 
each of them, to conſign three caſtles into neutral hands, as a pledge of their not 
departing from his award. Henry made the cauſe be examined before his great 
council, and gave a ſentence, which was willingly ſubmitted to by both. parties. 
Theſe two Spaniſh Kings ſent each a ſtout champion to the court of England, in 
order to defend his cauſe by _ in caſe the may of duel: hat beed choſen by 
Henry $5. 51542 

Henxy ſo far aboliſhed this Wan nd abſurd practice of forfeiting ſhips, 


which had been wrecked on the coaſt, that if one man or animal was alive 1 in 5 reg 


_ the veſſel and goods were reſtored to the owners ||. 

Tux reign of Henry was remarkable for an innovation, Sich was 8 
carried farther by his ſucceſſors, and was attended with the moſt important con- 
ſequences to the government. This prince was' diſguſted with the ſpecies of 
military force, which was eſtabliſhed by the feudal inſtitutions, and which tho it 


. ® Bened, Abb. p. 196. 1 Bened, Abb. 197, 198. t Rymer, vol. iv. p. 43. 
Bened. Abb. p. 172. Diceto, p. 597. Brompton, p. 1120. | Rymer, vol. i. p. 36. 
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they were obliged to ſerve only for forty days; they were unſkilful and diſorderly 


in all their operations; and they were apt to carry into the camp the ſame refrac- : 


tory and independant ſpirit, to which they were accuſtomed in their civil govern- 
ment. Henry, therefore, introduced the practice of making a commutation 


of their military ſervice for money: and he levied ſcutages from his baronies 


and knights fees, inſtead of requiring the perſonal attendance of his vaſſals. 


There is mention made, in the hiſtory of the exchequer, of theſe ſcutages in his 
ſecond, fifth, and eighteenth year“; and other writers give us an account of 


three more of them +. When the prince had thus obtained money, he made a 
contract with ſome of thoſe adventurers, ia which Europe at that time abound- 
ed: They found him ſoldiers of the ſame character with themſelves, who were 
bound to ſerve for a ſtipulated time: The armies were much leſs numerous, but 
more uſeful, than when compoſed of all the military vaſſals of the crown: The 
feudal inſtitutions began to relax: The Kings became rapacious for money, on 
which all their power depended : The barons, ſeeing no end of exactions, ſought 


to defend their property : and as the ſame cauſes had nearly the ſame effect in 
the different countries of Europe, the ſeveral crowns either loſt or acquired au- 


thority, according to their different ſucceſs in this ſtruggle. 


Tuns prince was alſo the firſt who levied a tax on the moveables or perſonal 
eſtates of his ſubjects, nobles as well as people. Their zeal for the holy wars 
made them ſubtnit to this innovation; and a precedent. being once obtained, this 
taxation became, in following reigns, the uſual method of ſupplying the neceſſi- 


ties of the crown. The tax of Danegelt, Se to the nation, Was 
remitted in this reign. 


Ir was an uſual practice of the Kings of England, to repeat the ceremony of 
their coronation thrice a-year, on aſſembling the ſtates at the three great feſtivals. 
Henry, after the firſt years'of his reign, never renewed this ceremony, which 
was found to be very expenſive and very uſeleſs. None of his ſucceſſors ever re- 
vived it. It is deemed a great act of grace in this prince, that he mitigated the 
_ rigor of the foreſt laws, and puniſhed any tranſgreſſions of them, not capitally, 
but by fines, impriſonments, and other more moderate penalties. - 


Sincs we are here collecting ſome detached inſtances, which ſhow the genius : 
of the age, and which could not ſo well enter into the body of the hiſtory, ir 


may not be amiſs to mention the quarrel between Roger archbiſhop of York, and 


® Madox, p. 435» 436, 437, 438. + Tyrel, vol, 2. p. 466. from the records. 
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Chap. IX. 
the ſovereign. The barons, or military tenants, came late into the field $5 


Chap. IX, 
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Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury. We may judge of the violence of military 
men and laymen, when eecleſiaſties could proceed to ſuch extremities. Cardinal 
Haguezun being ſent, in 1156, as legate into Britain, ſummoned an aſſembly 
of the Clergy at London; and as both the archbiſhops pretended to fic on his 
right hand, this queſtion of precedency begot a controverſy between them. The 
monks and tetainers of arehbiſnop Richard fell upon Roger, in the preſence of 
+he cardinal and of the ſynod, threw-him on the ground, trampled him under foot, 
and ſo bruiſed him with blows, that he was taken up half dead, and his life was, 
With difficulty, faved from their violence. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was. 
obliged to give a large fur ol money to the legate, in order to ſuppteſs all com- 
plaints of this enormit7 : 

Fals King left only two wgirime ſons, Richard, who ſucceeded him, a 
John, who inherited no territory, tho? his father had often intended to leave him 
a part of his extenfive dominions. He was thence commonly denominated 
Lackland. Henry left three legitimate daughters; Maud, born in 1166, and 
married to Henry, duke of Saxony; Eleanor, born in 1162, and married to 
Alphonſo, NY of Caſtile ; e 8 9h in 1165. d ann to mn king 
of Sicily F. 

Hewxy is ſaid by antient hiſtorians to me been of a very amorous diſpoũ 
tion; and they mention two of his natural ſons by Roſamond, daughter of lord 
Clifford, viz. Richard Longeſpee, or Long · ſword, (ſo called from the ſword he 
uſually wore) who was afterwards married to Ela, the daughter and heireſs of 
the earl of Saliſbury ; and Geoffrey, firſt biſhop of Lincoln, and then archbiſhop. 
of York. All the other circumſtances of the ſtory en es 70 Nun hs 


ſeem to be fabulous. | 
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HE compuntiion of Richard, for his unduriful behaviour towards bis fa- Chap. X. 

ther, was very durable, and influenced him in the choice of his miniſters 89 
nh ſervants after his acceſſion. Thoſe who had ſeconded and favoured his re» 
bellion, inſtead of meeting with that honour and truſt which they expected, were 
ſurpriſed: to find, that they lay under diſgrace with the new King, and were on 
all occaſions hated and deſpiſed by him. The faithful miniſters of Henry, who | 

| had vigorouſly oppoſed all the enterprizes of his ſons, were received with open | < 
arms, and were continued in thoſe employments, which they had honourably diſ- 
e former maſter . This prudent conduct might be the reſult of 
reflection; bot in a prince, like Richard, ſo much guided by paſſion, and ſo 
licele — policy, it was commonly aſcribed to . ſtill more virtuous and 
more honourable. 

Richaxb, that he REY make atonement to one parent for his breach of duty 

. to the other, immediately ſent orders for releaſing the Queen-dowager from the 

_ confinement in which ſhe had been ſo long detained ; and he entruſted her with 

the government of England, till his arrival in that kingdom. His bounty to his 
brother John was rather profuſe and imprudent. Beſides beſtowing on him the 
county of Mortaigne in Normandy, granting him a penſion of four thouſand 
marks a-year, and marrying him to Aviſa, the daughter of the earl of Gloceſter, 
by whom he inherited all the poſſeſſions of that opulent _ he increaſed this 


„Hoveden, p. 655. Bened. Abb. p. 547. M. Paris, p. 107. | + Ben. Abb. p. 549. 
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exerciſe a profeſſion, odious in itſelf; by every kind of rigor, and even ſome- 
times by rapine and extortion. - The induſtry and frugality of that people had 
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appanage, which the late King. had deſtined him, by other extenſive grants and! 


conceſſions. He conferred on him the whole eſtate of William Prverell, which 


had eſcheated to the crown: He put bim in poſſeſſion of eight caſtles, with all 
the foreſts and honours annexed to them“: He delivered over to him no leſs 
than fix. earldoms, Cornwal, Devon, Somerſet; Nottingham, Dorſet, Lanca-- 


ſter and Derby : And endeavouring, by favours, to fix that vicious prince in his- 
duty, he put it too much in his power, whenever he pleaſed, to depart: from it. 


Tux King, impelled more by the love of military glory than by ſuperſtition, 
acted, from the beginning of his reign, as if the ſole purpoſe of his government 
had been the relief of the holy land, and the recovery of Jeruſalem from the Sa- 
racens. This zeal againſt infidels, being communicated to his ſubjects, broke out 


in London on the day of his coronation, and made them find a cruſadeHefs dan- 


gerous, and attended with more immediate profit. The prejudices” of the age 
had made the lending of money on intereſt paſi by.the invidious name of uſury; 


yet the neceſſity of the practice had till continued it, and the greateſt part of that 
| Kind of dealing fell every where into tho hands of the Jews; who, being already 


infamous on account of their religion, had no honour to loſe, and were apt co 


put them in poſſeſſion of all the ready: money, which the idleneſs and profuſion 


of the Engliſh, as well as of other European nations, enabled them to lend on 


exorbitant · and unequal intereſt: The monkiſh writers repreſent it as a great ſtain 


on the wiſe and equitable government of Henry, that he had carefully protected 
this infidel- race from all injuries and inſults; but the zeal of Richard afforded the 

populace a pretence for exerciſing their animoſity againſt them. The King had 
iſſued a proclamation, prohibiting their appearance at his coronation; but ſome - 
of them, bringing him large preſents from their nation, preſumed, in confidence 
of that merit, to aHproach the hall in which he. dined ; and being diſcovered, . 


they were expoſed to the inſults and injuries of. the byſtanders . They took ta 


flight 3 the people purſued. them; the rumor was ſpread, that the King had given. 


orders to maſſacre all the Jews ; a command ſo agreeable was executed in an in- 


ſtant on ſuch as fell into the hands of the populace z thoſe who. had kept at home 


were expoſed to equal danger ; the people, moved by rapacity and zeal, broke 
into their houſes, which they, plundered, after having murdered the owners; 


where the Jews barricadoed their. doors, and defended themſelves with vigour, _ 


M. Paris, p. 107, _ + Hovedeo, p- 645. Bened, Abb. p. 555, 577- W. Heming, 
p- 518. Brompton, p. 1178. Kayghton, p. 2401. 2. Hoveden, p. 657, . Bened. Abb, 
p. 560. M. Paris, p. 108. Brompton, p. 1156. Knyghton, p- 2401. | 550 


rages 3 the houſes of the rich citizens, tho Chriſtians, were next a 
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we rabble. ſet fire to the houſes, 8 — — 


and violence ; the uſual licentiouſneſs of London, which the ſovereign 
power with difficulty reſtrained, broke out with fury, and continued theſe out- 
and 
: Yet 


plundered ; and weariaeſs and ſatiety at laſt: put an end to the di 


when the King impowered Glanville, the juſticiary, to inquire into the authork k 


of. theſe crimes, the guilt was found to involve ſo many of the moſt conſiderable 
inhabitants, that it was deemed more prudent to drop the proſecution ; and very. 


few ſuffered the puniſhment due to this enormity te But the diſorder ſtopped not 
at London. The inhabitants of the other cities of England, hearing of this exe · 


cution of the Jews, imitated the barbarous example I; and in York, five hundred 
of that nation, who had retired into the caſtle for ſafety, and found themſelves un- 


able to defend the place, murdered their own wives and children, threw the dead 
bodies over the walls upon the populace, and then ſetting fire to the houſes, pe- 


riſhed in the flames $... The gentry of the neighbourhood, who were all indebted 


* 


to the Jews, ran to the cathedral, where their bonds were . and made a ous ' 


bonefire of the papers before the altar 4. 
Taz antient ſituation of England, when the oF poſſeſſed little riches and 


the public no credit, made it impoſſible for the ſovereigns to bear the expences of 
a a ſteady or durable war, even on their frontiers z much leſs could they find regu- 
lar means for the ſupport of.ſuch diſtant expeditions. as thoſe into Paleſtine, which. 
were more the reſult of popular frenzy than of ſober reaſon or deliberate policy. 
Richard, therefore, knew, that he muſt carry with him all the treaſure requiſite 


for his enterprize, and that both the remoteneſs of his own country and its po- 


verty made it unable to furniſh him with thoſe continued ſupplies, which the exi- - 
gencies of ſo perilous a war muſt neceſſarily require. His father had left him a 


treaſure of above an hundred thouſand marks; and the King, negligent of 


every intereſt, but that of preſent glory, endeavoured to augment this ſum by 
all expedients; however pernicious to the public, or dangerous to royal autho- - 
rity T: He. put. to fale the revenues and manors of the crown ; the offices of 
_ greateſt truſt. and power, even thoſe of foreſter and ſheriff, which antiently were 


ſo important ꝓ, became venal ; the dignity of chief juſticiary, in whoſe hands 


| © Ann, Waverl.' p. 163, Knyghton, p. 2491- + Hoveden, p. 657. Bened. Abb. P. 560. 
M. Paris, p. 108. W. Heming. p.514. t Diceto, p. 647, . Knyghtan, p. 240. 
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. is lodged the whole execution of the laws, was ſold to Hugh de Puzas, biſhop 
of Durham, for a thouſand marks; the ſame prelate bought the earldom of Nor- 


becland for his life“; many of the champions of the croſs, who had repented 

jr vow, purchaſed the liberty of violating itz and Richard, who ſtood leſs 
in need C 0 men than money, readily, on theſe conditions, diſpenſed with their at- 
tendance. Elated with the hopes of fame, which in that age attended no wars 
but thoſe againſt the infidels, he was blind to every other conſideration ; and when 


ſome of his wiſer miniſters objected againſt this diſſipation of the revenue and 
power of the crown, he replied, that he would ſell London itfelf, if he could find 


a purchaſer +. Nothing indeed could be a ſtronger proof how negligent he was of 


all future intereſts in compariſon of the cruſade, than his ſelling, for ſo ſmall a ſum 


1 as 10, coo marks, the vaſſalage of Scotland, together with the fortreſſes of Rox- 


borough and Berwic, the greateſt acquiſition which had been made by his father 


during the courſe of his victorious reign ; and his accepting the homage of William 


in the uſual terms, merely for the territories which that prince held in England . 


Numerous exactions were practiſed on the Engliſhof all ranks and ſtations: Me- . 


naces were employed both againſt the innocent and the guilty, in order to force 


money from them: And where a pretence was wanting againſt the rich, the King 


obliged them, by the fear of his diſpleaſure, to lend 1 ſums, ' "which, de nee 
it would never be in his power to repay. 


Bor Richard, tho' he ſacrificed every intereſt and cd" to the ele , 


of this pious enterprize, carried ſo little the appearance of ſanctity in his conduct, 
that Fulk, curate of Neuilly, a zealous preacher of the cruſade, who from that 


merit had acquired the privilege of ſpeaking the boldeſt truths, adviſed him to rid 


himſelf of his notorious vices, particularly his pride, avarice, and voluptuouſneſs, 
which he called the King's three favourite daughters. You counſel well, replied 
Richard; ond ] hereby diſpoſe of the firſt to the Templars, of the woes to the Bene- 
diftines, and of the third to my prelates. 

RicHaRD, Jealous of attempts which might be made on England during his 
abſence, laid prince John, as well as his natural brother Geoffrey, archbiſhop of 


York, under engagements, confirmed by their oaths, that neither of them ſhould ' 


enter that kingdom till his return; tho' he thought proper, before his departure, 


to withdraw this prohibition |. The adminiſtration was leſt in the hands of 
Hugh, biſhop of Durham, and of Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, whom he ap- 
pointed Juſticiaries and guardians of the realm 8. The latter was a Norman of 


2 M. Paris, p. 109. + W. Heming. p. 519, Knyghton, p. 2402. Hoveden, 
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mean birth, and of a violent character; who by art and addreſs had inſinuated 


himſelf into favour, whom Richard had created chancellor, and whom he had en- 
gaged the Pope alſo to inveſt with the legatine authority, that, by centering every 


Chap. x. 
85 


kind of power in his perſon, he might the better enſure the public tranquillity *. _ 


All the military and turbulent ſpirits flocked about the perſon of the King, and 


were impatient to diſtinguiſh themſelves againſt the infidels in Aſia ; whither his 


inclinations, his engagements, led him, and whither he was impelled by meſſages . 


from the King of France, ready to embark in this enterprize +. 
Tux Emperor Frederic, a prince of great ſpirit and conduct, had already taken 
| the road to Paleſtine at the head of 150,000 men, collected from Germany and 


all the northern ſtates; and having ſurmounted every obſtacle thrown in his way 


by the artifices of the Greeks and the power of the infidels, had penetrated to the 
borders of Syria; when, bathing in the cold tiver Cydnus, during the greateſt 


heat of the ſummer-ſeaſon, he was ſeized with a mortal diſtemper, which put an 


end to his life and his raſh enterprize f. His army under the command of his ſon 
Conrade, reached Paleſtine ; but was ſo diminiſhed by fatigue, famine, maladies, 

and the ſword, that it ſtarce amounted to eight thouſand men; and was inſufficient 
to make any progreſs againſt the great power, valour, and conduct of Saladin. 
Theſe reiterated calamities, attending the cruſades, had taught the Kings of France 
and England the neceſſity of trying another road to the holy land; and they de- 
termined to conduct their armies thither by ſea, to carry proviſions along with 
them, and by means of their naval power to maintain an open communication with 
their own ſtates, and with the weſtern parts of Europe. The firſt place of ren- 
dezvous was appointed in the plains of Vezelay, on the borders of Burgundy I; 
and Philip and Richard, on their arrival there, found their armies amount to 
100,000 men 5; an invincible force, animated with glory and religion, condu&- 
ed by two warlike monarchs, provided with every thing which their ſeveral domi- 
nions could afford, and not to be overcome but by their own miſconduct, or by 
the unſurmountable obſtacles of nature. 


1190. 
29th June. 


Tux French prince a” the Engliſh here reiterated their promiſes of mutual King (ts out 
friendſhip, pledged their faith not to invade each other's dominions during the 2 che eru- 


cruſade, exchanged the oaths of all their barons and prelates to the ſame effect 
and ſubjected themſelves to the penalty of interdicts and excommunications, if 
they ſhould ever violate this public and ſolemn engagement * They then ſepa- 


»Hoveden, p- 665, 702. 'Bened. Abb. p. 585. + M. Paris, p. 109. Diceto, p. 649. 
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rated; Philip took the road to Genoa, Richard that to Marſeilles, with a view of 

meeting their fleets, which were ſeverally appointed to rendezvous in theſe har- 

'bours . They put to ſea; and nearly about the ſame time, were obliged, by 

ſtreſs of weather, to take ſhelter in Meſſina, where they were detained during the 

whole winter. This event laid the Fragen of d ns eee ee fatal 
to their enterprize. | 


Ricnarp and Philip were, w the fituation and extent of their donations . 


vals in power; by their age and inclinations, competitors for glory; and theſe 


cauſes of emulation, which, had the princes been employed in the field againſt 


the common enemy, might have ſtimulated them to martial enterprizes, ſoon 
- excited, during the preſent leiſure and repofe, quarrels between monarchs of ſuch 
2M Hery character. Equally haughty, ambitious, intrepid, and inflexible; they 


Tranſadtions 
au Sicily. 


were irritated with the leaſt appearance of injury, and were incapable, by mutual 
condeſcenſions, to efface thoſe cauſes of complaint, which unavoidably aroſe be- 


tween them, Richard, candid, fincere, undeſigning, impolitic, violent, laid 


himſelf open, on every occaſion, to the deſigns of his antagoniſt ; who, provi- 
dent, intereſted, deceitful, failed not to take all advantages againſt him: And 
thus, both the circumſtances of their diſpoſition in which they were ſimilar, and 
thoſe in which they differed, rendered it impoſſible for them to perſevere in * 
harmony, which was ſo eſſential to the ſucceſs of their undertaking. 

Tux laſt King of Sicily and Naples was William II. who had married "I 
ſiſter to Richard, -and who, dying without iſſue, had bequeathed his dominions to 
his paternal aunt, Conſtantia, the only legitimate offspring ſurviving of Roger, 


the firſt ſovereign of thoſe ſtates who had been honoured with the royal title. 


This princeſs had, in expectation of that rich inheritance, been married to Hen- 
ry VI. the preſent Emperor ; but Tancred, her natural brother, had fixed 
ſuch an intereſt among the barons, that, taking advantage of Henry's abſence, 


- he had acquired poſſeſſion of the throne, and maintained his claim, by force of 


arms, againſt all the efforts of the Germans $. The approach of the cruſaders 
naturally gave him apprehenſions for his unſtable government; and he was un- 
certain, whether he had moſt reaſon to dread the preſence. of the French or of the 
Engliſh monarch, Philip was engaged in ſtrict alliance with the Emperor, his 
competitor : Richard was diſguſted by his rigors towards the Queen-dowager, 
hom the Sicilian prince had confined in Palermo; becauſe ſhe had oppoſed with 
all her intereſt his ſucceſſion to the crown, Tancred, therefore, ſenſible of the 
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preſent” tte eee payment hte theſe formidable princes z and he 
was not unſucceſsful in his endeavours. | He perſuaded Philip that it was highly 


improper for him to interrupt his enterprize againſt the infidels, by any attempt 
againſt a Chriſtian prince: He reſtored Queen Joan to her liberty ; and even 


found means to make an alliance with Richard, who ſtipulated by treaty to marry 


1190. 


his nephew, Arthur, the young duke of Brittany, to one of the daughters of 


Tancred . But before theſe terms of friendſhip were agreed on, Richard, jea- 
- lous both of Tancred and of the inhabitants of Meſſina, had taken up his quarters 


in the ſuburbs, and had poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſmall fort, which commanded: the 
harbour; and he remained extremely on his guard againſt their enterprtzes. The 


Citizens took umbrage: Mutual inſults and attacks paſſed between them and the 34 Oftober: 


- Engliſh : Philip, who had quartered his troops in the town, endeavoured to ac- 


commodate- the quarrel, and held a conference with Richard for that purpoſe. 


While the two Kings, meeting in the open fields, were engaged in diſcourſe on 4th Oftober: 


this ſubje&, a body of theſe Sicilians ſeemed: to be drawing towards them; and 
Richard puſhed forwards, in order to inquire into the reaſon of this extraordinary 


movement +. The Engliſh, inſolent from their power, and inflamed with former 
animoſities, wanted but a pretence for attacking the Meſſineſe; and they ſoon 
chaſed them from the field, drove them into the town, and entered with them at 
the gates. The King employed his authority to reſtrain them from pillaging and 


maſſacring the defenceleſs inhabitants; but he gave orders, in token of his victory» 


that the . of England ſhould be erected on the walls. Philip, who con- 
ſidered that place as his quarters, exclaimed againſt the inſult, and ordered ſome 
of his troops to pull down the ſtandard : But Richard informed him by a meſſen- 
ger, that tho he himſelf would willingly-cemore that groundof offence, he would 


not permit it to be done by others ; and If the French King attempred ſuch an in- 


ſult upon him, he ſhould not ſucceed but by the utmoſt effuſion of blood. Phi. 
lip, . contented with this ſpecies of haughty ſubmiſſion, recalled his orders f. The 


difference was ſeemingly accommodated z but left til the remains of rancour and 


= 


W the two monarchs. 
| Taucnb, who, for his own \ ſecurity, defired to joflame their mutual 170 


practiſed an artifice, which might have been attended with conſequences ſtill more 


fatal. He ſhowed Richard a letter, ſigned by the French King, and delivered 
him, as he pretended, by the duke of Burgundy 3 in which that monarch de- 
fired Tancred to fall upon the quarters of the Engliſh, an Oe oa 
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him in putting them. to the word. a3 common enemies. The — 


gave credit to the information z but was too candid not to betray his diſcantent 


to Philip, who abſolutely denied the letter, and charged the Sicilian. prinet with 
forgery and falſchood.' Richard either was, or pretended to be, entirely: facigfied *. 
Ls theſe jealouſies and complaints ſhould multiply between them, it was pro- 


| poſed, that, by a ſolemn treaty, they ſhould cut off the root of all future differen-- 


ecs, and adjuſt every point which could poſſibly hereafter become: a controverſy 
between them. But this expedient ſtarted a nam diſpute, which might have prov--. 
ed more dangerous than any of the foregoing, and which deeply concerned the 


honour of Philip's family. When Richard, in every treaty with Henry II. in - 


Gifted ſo ſtrenuouſiy on being allowed to marry Alice of France, he had only 


ſought a protence for quarrelling; and neuer meant to take into his bed a princeſs. 
ſuſpectod ot a criminal amour with his on father. After be became maſter, he 


uo longer talked of compleating that alljanoe: He even took meaſures for eſpou · 


reach April. 


fing Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, King of Navarre, with whom he had be- 
come enamoured during his abode in Guienne : Queen Eleanor was daily expec · 

ted with that princeſs at Meſſina : And when Philip renewed: to him his applica» 
tions. fot eſpouſing his ſiſter Alice, Richard was obliged to give him an abſolute- 
refuſal. It is pretended by Hoveden and other hiſtorians j, that he was able to- 
produce ſuch convincing proofs of Alice's infidelity, and even of her having born 
a child to Henry, that her brother deſiſted from his applications, and choſe to 


wrap up the diſhonaur of his family in ſilenes and oblivion. It is certain, from 


the treaty itſelf, which yet remains 9, chat, whatever were his motives, he pers 
mitted: Richard to give his hand to Berengaria; and having ſettled all other con - 
troverſies with that prince, he immediately ſet ſail for the holy land. Richard 
awaited ſome time the arrival of his mother and bride z and when the joĩned him, 
he ſeparated his fleet into two ſquadrons, and ſet forward on his enterprize. Queen 
Eleanor returned to England ʒ but Berengaria, and e e of h | 
his ſiſter, attended him on the expedition I. : 
Tux Engliſh fleet, on leaving the port of Meſſina, met with PT BR VR 
and the ſquadron, on which the two princeſſes were embarked, was drove on the 
coaſt of Cyprus, and ſome of the veſſels were wrecked near Limiſſo in that iſland. 
Iſaac, prince of Cyprus, who aſſumed the inagnificent title of Emperor, pillaged 
the ſhips that were ſtranded, threw the ſeamen and paſſengers Into priſon, and 
even refuſed to the princeſſes liberty, in their dangerous firuation, of entering 


. Hoveden, p. 688. Bened. Abb. p. 642,. 643.. Brompton, P1199: + Viniſaof, P» 316. 
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che harbour of Limiſd e. But Richard,” who artived ſoon after, took ample 
| on him for the injury. He diſembarked his troops; defeated the ty- 
rant, who oppoſed his landing; entered Limiſſo by ſtorm ; gained next day a 


- ſeconũ victoty ; 'obliged Iſaac to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and eſtabliſhed governors 


over the iſland +. The Greek prince, being thrown into priſon and loaded with 
- irons, complained of the little regard with which he was treated: Upon which, 
Richard ordered filver fetters to be made for him; and this Emperor, pleaſed 
with the diſtinRion, 'cxpteſied u ſenſe of the generoſity of his conqueror . The 
King here eſpouſed Berengaria , who, immediately embarking, carried along 
with her to Paleſtine the daughter of the Cypriot. prince ; a dangerous rival, 
who was believed to have ſeduced the affeQtions of her huſband. Such were 
| the Wh Oar ene een enen 
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Tus Engliſh army e Geb ale in the glory of che fiege of Acre The King' 


„ or Ptolemals, which had been attacked for above two years by the united force of prival in Par 


all the chriftians in Paleſtine, and had been defended by the utmoſt efforts of Sala- 
Ain and the Saracens, The remains of the German army, conducted by the Em- 
| Frederic, and the ſeparate bodies of adventurers, who' continually poured in 
from the weſt, had enabled the King of Jeruſalem to form this important enter- 


prizeF: But Saladin, having thrown a ftrong garriſon into the place under the 


|  cotninand of Caracos I, his own maſter in the art of war, and moleſting the bes 


+ Hiegers with continual attacks and inroads, had protracted the ſucceſs of the en- 
re of his enemies. The atrival of Philip and Ri- 


chard inſpired new life into the Chriſtians, and theſe princes, acting by concert, 
and ſharing the honour and danger of every ation, gave hopes of 4 final victory 


over the infidels. They agreed on this plan Weg When the French 


monareh attacked the town, the Engliſh guarded the trenches : Next day, when 


the Engliſh prince conducted the aſſault, the French ſucceeded him in providing 
for the ſafety of the aſſailahts. The emulation between theſe rival Kings and rival 
nations 'produted extraordinary acts of 'valour z and Richard in particular, ani- 
mated with a more precipitate courage than Philip, and more agreeable to the 
romantic ſpirit of that age, drew to himſelf the attention of all the world, and gc- 


—_— a r rope, But this harmony was of very ſhort du- 
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ration; 155 rene of diſcord: Te rw W that jeaous and. havghey 
* | 


Tu farnity' of: Koala! which hat been firſt lcd on the: throne of Te eru- 
ſalem, ending in a female, Fulk, count of Anjou, grandfather to Henry II. of 
England, married the heireſs of that kingdom, and tranſmitted his title to the 
younger branches of his family. The Anjevin race, ending alſo in a female, 
Guy de Luſignan, by eſpouſing Sibylla, the heireſs, had ſucceeded to the title; 


and though he loſt his kingdom by the invaſion of Saladin, he was ſtill acknow- 


ledged by all the Chriſtians for King of Jeruſalem . But as Sibylla died without 


iſſue, during the ſiege of Acre, Iſabella, her younger ſiſter, put in her claim to 


that titular kingdom, and required Luſignan to reſign his pretenſions to her huſ- 


band Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat. Luſignan, maintaining that the royal 


title was unalienable and indefeazable, had recourſe to the protection of Richard, 


attended on him before he left Cyprus, and engaged him to embrace his cauſe f. 


There needed no other reaſon for throwing Philip into the party of Conrade ; and 


the oppoſite views of theſe great monarchs brought faction and diſſention into the 
Chriſtian army, and retarded all its operations T. The Templars, the Genoeſe,. 
- and the Germans, declated for Philip and Conrade ; the Flemings, the Piſans, 


the knights of the hoſpital of St. John, adhered to Richard and Luſignan. But 


notwithſtanding theſe diſputes, as the length of the ſiege had reduced the Saracen. 


12th July. 


gatriſon to the laſt extremity, they ſurrendered. themſelves priſoners of war; ſti- 
pulated, for the ſaving their lives, other advantages to the chriſtians |, ſuch-as 
the reſtoring of priſoners, and the delivery of the wood of the true croſs ; and 
this. great enterprize, which had long engaged the attention ol all Europe and 


Aſia, was at laſt, after the loſs of 300,000 men, brought to.a happy period. . 


Bur Philip, inſtead of purſuing the hopes of farther conqueſts, and redeeming 


| the holy city from ſlavery, being diſguſted with the aſcendant aſſumed and ac- 


- quired by Richard, and having views of many advantages, which he. might reap 


by his preſence in Europe, declared his reſolution of returning into France; and 


he pleaded his bad ſtate of healch as an excuſe for his deſertion of the common 


cauſe J. He left, however, to Richard ten thouſand of his troops, under the 
command of the duke of Burgundy z and he renewed his oath-never to commence 
hoſtilities againſt that prince's dominions during his abſence. But he had no 
ſooner reached Italy e he applied to Pope . III. for a Giſpenlation. 
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From this vow o; and wild dented that requeſt, he ſill proceeded, choꝰ after a Chap. x. 


more covert manner, in a project, which the preſent ſituation of England render- 
ed fo inviting, N ann in * unn both his reſentment 


i and his ambition. 
_ImMEDIATELY after Richard had lefe England, Ad begun hig 3 w . Diſotders in» 
holy land, the two prelates, whom he had appointed guardians. of the realm» _—_— 


broke out into the fierceſt animoſities againſt. each other, and threw the whole 
kingdom into combuſtion. - Longchamp, preſumptuous in his nature, elated by 
the farour of his maſter, and armed with the legatine commiſſion, eould not ſub- 
mit to an equality with the biſhop of Durham and even went ſo far as to arreſt 
the perſon of his colleague, and to extort from him a reſignation of the earldom 
of Northumberland, and of his other dignities, as the prioe of his liberty +. 
The King informed of theſe diſſenſions, ordered, by letters from: Marſeilles, 
that the biſhop ſhould be reinſtated in all his offices; but Longchamp had Mill: 
the boldneſs to refuſe” compliance, on pretence that he himſelf was better ac- 
quainted' with the King's ſecret intentions . He proceeded till to govern the 
Kingdom by his ' ſole authority ; to treat all the nobility with the greateſt arro- 
gance; and to diſplay his power and riches with an invidious oftentation. He 
never travelled without a ſtrong guard of fifteen: hundred foreign ſoldiers, col- 
Reed | from that licentious tribe with which the age was generally infeſted | : 
Nobles and knights were proud of being admitted into his train : His retinue 
| “ th al of royal magnificence : And when, in his progreſs through the 
Im, h lodged in any monaſtery, his attendants,” it is ſaid, were ſufficient - 
evour? in. Lone night, the revenue of ſeveral years I. The King. who was 
detained in "Europe longer * "than the hagghty? prelate expected, hearing of this 
aſtentation, which exceeded even what the habits of that age indulged to ęccleſi- 
aſtics ; being alſo informed of the inſolent, ,fyrannical conduct of, his miniſter ;. 
thought proper to reſtrain his exorbitant power 1 and he ſen new orders, ap- 
pointing Walter archbiſhop of Roũen, William Mareſhal. earl of . Strigul, Geof- 
frey Fitz- Peter, William Briewere, and Hugh. Bardolf, counſellors to Long: 
champ, and commanding him to take no meaſures of importance, without their - 
concurrence and approbation *, But ſuch general: terror had this man impreſſed 
by his violent conduct, that even the archbiſhop of Roũen and the earl of Strigul : 
durſt not produce chis andare of the King ; and Longchamp till maintained an 
v *. Bened. Abd. p. 720. W. Heming. p. 527: Brompton, p. 12214. 1 Hoveden, p. 665... 
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Chap, X. Een ele authority over the nation . But when he proceeded on as to 
191 thro into priſon Geoffrey archbiſnop of York, who had oppoſed his meaſures +, 
this breach of eccleſiaſtical privileges excited ſuch an univerſal ferment, that prince 
John, diſguſted with the ſmall ſhare he poſſeſſed in the government, and perſon- - 
ally qiſobliged by Longchamp, ventured to ſummon at Reading a general coun- 
eil of the nobility and prelates, and cite him to appear before ther. . Longchamp 
thought it dangerous to entruſt his perſon in their hands, and he ſhut himſelf up 
in the tower of London : But being ſoon obliged to ſurrender. that fortreſs, bw 
fled beyond ſea, concealed under a female habit, and was deprived of his offices 
of chancellor and chief juſticiary ; the . laſt of which was conferred on the arch - 
biſhop of Roiien, a prelate of great [prudence and moderation |. The office of 
legate, however, which had been renewed to Longchamp by Pope Celeſtine, til} 
gave him, notwithſtanding his abſence, great authority i in the kingdom, enabled 
him to diſturb the government, and forwarded the views of Philip, who watched 
| every opportunity of annoying Richard's dominions. That monarch firſt attempt- 
+192. ed to carry open war into Normandy z but as the French nobility refuſed to follow 
him in an invaſion of a ſtate which-chey had ſworn to protect, and as the Pope, 
who was the general guardian of all princes that had taken the croſs, threatened 
him with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, he deſiſted from his enterprize, and employed a- 
gainſt England the expedient of ſecret policy and. intrigue. He debauched prince 
John froth his allegiance ; promiſed him his ſiſter Alice in marriage; offered to 
give him poſſeſſion of all Richard's tranſmarine dominions ; and had not the au- 
thority of Queen Eleanor, and the menaces of the Engliſh council prevailed over 
the inclinations of that turbulent prince, he was ready to have croſſed the ſeas, 
and to have put in execution his criminal enterprizes. 


The King's Tus jealouſy of Philip was every moment excited by the 3 which the he 

neroic 91005 roic- actions of Richard were gaining him in the Eaſt, and which, being com- 
pated to his own deſertion of chat popular cauſe, threw a double luſtre on his ri- 
val. Hig envy, therefore, prompted him t& obſcure that fame, which he had 
not equalled ; and he embraced every pretence of throwing the moſt violent and 
moſt improbable calummnies on the King of England. There was a petty prince 
in Aſia, commonly called The old man of #he mountain, who had acquired ſuch 
an aſcendant over his fanatical ſubjects, that they paid the moſt implicit deference 
to all his commands; eſteemed aſſaſſination meritorious, when ſanQified by his 
mandate z courted danger, and even certain death, in the execution of his N 


„ Hoveden, p. 687. + Hoveden, p. 701. Bened. Abb. pe 6;7, W.Heming, p. 329. 
1 Bened, Abb. p. 698. Ms, Parks p. 137, W. Hemiog, p. 530. Brompton, p. 1126, 
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CCC the higheſt joys Chop. x. 
of paradiſe were the infallible: reward of their devgted obedience *; It was the 1192. 
euſtom of this prince, when he imagined himſelf injured, to diſpatch ſoeretiy ſome 8 
of his · ſubjects againſt the aggreſſor, to charge them with the execution of his re- 
venge, to inſtruct them in every art of diſguiſng their purpoſe ; and no precau - 
tion was ſufficient to guard any man, however powerful, againſt the attempts of 
theſe ſubtle and determined ruffians. The greateſt monarchs ſtood in awe of this 
prince of the aſſaſſins, (for that was the name of his people; whence the word 
has been transferred into moſt European languages) and it was the higheſt indiſ.. 
cretion of Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat, to offend and affront him. The in- 
Habitants of Tyre, who were governed by that nobleman, had put to death ſome - 
of this dangerous people: The prince demanded fatisfadtion ; for as he piqued 
himſelf on never beginning any offence , he had his regular and eſtabliſhed for- 
malities: in requiring atonement : Conrade treated his meſſengers with diſdain: 
The prince iſſued his fatal orders: Two of his ſubjects, who had inſinuated them. . 
| ſelves in diſguiſe among Conrade's guards, openly, in the ſtreets of Sidon, put 
dim to death; and when they were ſeized and condemned to the moſt cruel tor-- 
- tures, they triumphed "amidſt their agonies, and rejoiced that they had been de· 
ſtined' by heaven to ſuffer in ſo/juſt and meritorious # cauſe. 


Evxkv one in Paleſtine knew from what hand the blow came.. Richard Was 
. entirely free from ſuſpicion. Though that monarch had formerly maintained the. 

"cauſe of Luſigngn againſt Conrade, he had become ſenſible of the bad effects attend-- 

ing theſe diſſenſions, and had voluntarily conferred on the former the kingdom of. 

. Eyprus, on condition that he ſhould reſign to bis riyal all pretenſions to the crown. - 
of Jeruſalem . Conrade himſelf, with his: dyiog | breath, had recommended his 
widow to the protection of Richard | z.the prince of the aſſaſſins avowed tile ac- 
tion in a formal narrative which he ſent ta Europe $3 yet, on this foundation, the - 
King of France thought fit to build the moſt egregious calumnies, and to impute - 
to Richard the murder of the marquis of Montſerrat, whoſe. elevation he had once 
openly oppoſed. He: filled alt Europe with exclamations againſt the crime 3 ap- 
pointed a guard to his own perſon, in order to defend himſelf againſt a like at- 
tempt I; and endeavoured, by theſe ſhallow artifices, to cover the infamy of at- 
tacking the dominions of a prince, whom he himſelf had deſerted, and who was 
engaged with ſo much glory in a war, N acknowledged to be 225 com- 


mon cauſe af. Chriſtendom. 
Ss w. Heming. p. 532. Brompton, b. 1243 +'Rymer; vol. 2. p. 71. 3 Viaiſauf, 
P+ 39. l Brompton, p. 1243. F Rymer, vol. 1. p. 71. Trivet, p. 184. W. 
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Chap. X. Bur Richard's heroic actions in Paleſtine were the beſt apology. for his ade. F 


"1192, 


0 


4 he chriſtian adventurers under his command determined, on opening the cam- 


paign, to attempt the ſiege of Aſcalon, in order to prepare the way for that of Je- 


ruſalem; and they marched along the ſea · coaſt with that intention. Saladin pro- 


poſed to intercept their paſſage; and he placed himſelf on the-road- with an army, 


-amounting to 300, ooo combatants. On this occaſion was - fought one of the 
_ greateſt battles of that age; and the moſt celebrated, for the military genius of the 
commanders, for the number and valour of the troops, and for the great variety. 
of events which attended it. Both the right wing of the Chriſtians, commanded 


by d' Aveſnes, and the left, headed by the duke of Burgundy, were, in the be- 


ginning of the day, broken and defeated ; when Richard, who led on the main = 


-body, reſtored the battle; attacked the enemy with. admirable intrepidity and 
preſence of mind performed the part both of a conſummate general and gallant 
ſoldier; and not only gave his two wings leiſure to recover from their confuſion, 
but obtained a compleat victory over the Saracens, of whom forty thouſand are 
ſaid to have periſhed in the field *. . Aſcalon ſoon after fell into the hands of the 


Chriſtians : Other ſieges were chives on with ſucceſs: Richard was even able to 


.advance within ſight of Jeruſalem, the object of all his enterprizes; when he 
had the mortification to find, that he muſt abandon all hopes of immediate ſuc- : 
.ceſs,, and muſt put a ſtop to his career of victory. The cruſaders, animated with 
an enthuliaſtic ardor for the holy wars, broke at. firſt thro? all regards to ſafety | 
or intereſt in the proſecution of their purpoſe ; and truſting to the immediate 
aſſiſtance of heaven, ſet nothing before their eyes but fame and victory in this 
world, and a crown of glory i in the next. But long abſence from home, fatigue, 


* diſeaſe, want, and the varieties of ſucceſs which naturally attend war, had gra- 


dually abated that fury, which nothing was able direQly to withſtand z and every 
one, except the King of England, expreſſed a deſire of ſpeedily returning into 
Europe. I he Germans and the Italians declared their reſolution of deſiſting 
from the enterprize : The French were ſtill more obſtinate in this purpoſe: The 
duke of Burgundy, in order to pay court to Philip, took all opportunities of 


mortifying and oppoſing Richard F: And there appeared an abſolute neceſſſty of 


abandoning for the preſent all hopes of farther conqueſt, and of ſecuring the acqui- 


tions of the Chriſtians by an accommodation with Saladin. Richard, therefore, 


concluded a truce with that monarch z and ſtipulated, that Acre; Joppa, and o- 

ther ſeaport towns of Paleſtine, ſhould remain in the hands of the Chriſtians, and 

that every one of that religion ſhould have liberty to perform his nn - 
\ © Hoveden, p. bg8. 'Bened, Abb. P+ 677, Dicets p. 662, Bromptoo, p. Tents 0 5 

+ Vimnſauf, p. % . 
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— This truce; was concluded for three years, three 
months, three weeks, three days, and three hours; a magical number, which 
had probably been deviſed by the Europeans, and which e e 
F a 7 er- 


Tut liberty in which Saladin indulged the Chriſtians, to e hs 1 5 


wag to Jeruſalem, was an eaſy ſacrifice on his part; and the furious wars, which 
he waged in defence of the barren territory of Judea, were not with him, as with 
the European adventurers, the reſult of ſyperttition, but of policy. The advantage 
indeed of ſcience, moderation, humanity, was at that time entirely on the fide of 
the Saracens; and this gallant emperor, in particular, diſplayed, during the caurſe 
of the war, a ſpirit and generoſity, which even his bigoted enemies were obliged 


to acknowledge and admire. ; Richard, equally. martial and brave, carried with 


bim mere of the barbarian character: and was guilty of acts of ferocity, which 
throw a ſtain on bis celebtated victories. When Saladin refuſed to ratify the ca- 
pitulation of Acre, the King of England ordered all his pti ſoners, to the number 
of five thouſand, to be butchered ; and the Saracens ſound themſelves obliged 


to retaliate upon the Chriſtians by a like- cruelty T. Saladin died at Damaſcus 


ſoon after the concluſion af the truce with the princes of the cruſade ; apd it is 


memorable, that, before he expired. he ordered his winding · ſneet to be carried as a 


ſtandard thro! every ſtreet of the city 4 while a crier went before, and proclaimed 
with a loud vdice, This is all that remain to the mig hiy Saladin, the canquerar of the 
Eoft.. By his laſt will, he ordered charities £2 be diſtributed ta n. 0 
viſtioQion of Jew, Chriſtian, or Mahometan. 


* Trent remained, after the truce, no. buſineſs. of importance to detain Richard The King's 
in Paleſtine ; and the intelligence which he received, of the e of his bro: —— — 


ther John, and of the King of France, made him ſenſible, that bis preſence was 
neceſſary in Europe 4. As he dared not to paſs thro? France, he ſailed to the 
Adriatic: and being ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, he put on the diſguiſe of a pil- 
grim, with a purpoſe of taking his journey ſecretly thro? Germany. Purſued by 
the governor of Iſtria }, he was forced out of the direct road to England, and 
was obliged to paſs by Vienna; where his expences and liberalitics: betrayed the 


' monarch in the habit af the pilgrim ; and he was arreſted by orders of Leopold ,coDecemt. 


duke of Auſtria 5. This prince bad ſerved. under Richard at the fiege of Acre 


hut being diſguſted by ſome inſult of this haughty monarch, he was ſo ungene- 
rous as to ſcize the preſent opportunity of gratifying at once his avarice and re- 


ſauf, p. _ W. Heming. p. 31. T0 — 1243 Ines dl l p 70. 
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3565 HYSTORY or ENGLAND. 


Chap. X. 


. in 
Germany. 


venge; and he threw the King into priſon . The Emperor, Henry VI. who 
alſo conſidered Richard as an enemy, on account of the alliance contracted 
him with Fancred, King of Sicily, diſpatched meſſengers to the duke of Auſtria, 
required the royal priſoner to be delivered to him, and ſtipulated a large ſum of 
money: as a reward for this ſervice T. Thus, the King of England, who had 
filled the whole world with his renown and glory, found himſelf, during the 
moſt critical ſtate of his affairs, confined to a dungeon, and loaded with irons, 


in the heart of Germany 1. and FREIE at the Ry of his ni the __ 


and moſt ſordid of mankind. 


Tax Engliſh-council were aſtoniſhed on 8 this fatal PO REL id 
foreſaw all the dangerous conſequences, which might naturally ariſe from that 


event. The Queen. dowager wrote reiterated letters to Pope Celeſtine; exclaim- 


ing againſt the injury which her fon had ſuſtained, repreſenting the impiety of 
detaining in priſon the moſt illuſtrious prince who had yet carried the banners of 


- Ehriſt into the holy land; claiming the protection of the apoſtolic ſee, which 


not to the impatience: of the Queen-m 


War with 


was due even to the meaneſt of theſe adventurers; and upbrai ing the Pope, that in 

a cauſe where juſtice, religion, and the dignity of the church, were fo much con- 
cerned ; a cauſe, which it might well befit his Holinefs himſelf to ſupport by tak 
ing in perſon a journey into Germany, the ſpiritual thunders ſhould be fo long 
ſuſpended over theſe ſacrilegious offendeꝶs ||. The zeal of Celeſtine correſponded 
er ; and the regency of England were, 
en e 7 mA their domeſtic and * 


for a long time, left to ſtruggle by 


reign enemies. 


Taz King of France, quickly e of Fe Foot . by a Se 


| ſage from the Emperor 9, prepared himſelf to take advantage of that incident; 


and he employed every means of foree and intrigue, of war and negotiation, 
againſt the dominions and the perſon of his unfortunate rival. He revived the 
calumny of Richard's aſſaſſinating the marquis of Montferrat; and by that ab- 
ford pretence, he induced his barons to violate their oaths, by which they had 


engaged, that, during the cruſade, they never would, on any account, attack 


the dominions of. the King of England 4. He made the Emperor the largeſt 
offers, if he would deliver into his hand the royal priſoner, or at leaſt detain 
him in perpetual captivity z and he even formed an alliance by marriage with the 
King of Denmark, deſired that the antient Daniſh claim. to the crown of een 


M. Paris, p. 118. W. Heming. p. 53. Bromp:on, P: i#5o. TE 5 M. Weſt, p. 258. 
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ſhould be transferred to him, and ſolicited a ſupply of ſhipping to maintain it. 


But the moſt ſucceſsful of Philip's negotiations was with prince John, who, for- 


getting every tye to his brother, his ſovereign, and his benefactor, thought of 


| nething but how to make his own advantage of the public calamities. That trai- 
tor, on the firſt invitation from the court of France, ſuddenly went abroad, held a 


conference with Philip, and made a treaty, of which the object was the perpe- 
tual ruin of his unhappy brother T. He ſtipulated to deliver into Philip's hands 
a great part of Normandy 4; and in return, he received the inveſtiture of all. 
Richard's tranſmarine dominions : and it is reported by ſeveral hiſtorians, that 
he even did homage to the French King for the crown of England. | 


| In conſequence of this treaty, Philip invaded Normandy ; and by the treachery 
of John's emiſſaries, made himſelf maſter, without oppoſition, of many fortreſ- 
ſes, Neuf-chatel, Neaufle, Giſors, Pacey, Ivrée : He ſubdued the counties of 
Eu and Aumale; and advancing to form the ſiege of Roũen, he threatened to 
put all the inhabitants to the ſword, if they dared to make the leaſt reſiſtance to 
his arms. Happily, Robert earl of Leiceſter appeared in that critical moment; 
a gallant nobleman, who had acquired great honour during the cruſade, and 
who being more fortunate than his maſter in finding his paſſage homewards, took 
on him the command in Roüen, and exerted himſelf, by his pteſence and ex- 
ample, to infuſe courage into the diſmayed Normans 5. Philip was repulſcd in 
every attack; the time of his vaſſals* ſervice expired ; and he conſented to a truce 


with the Engliſh regency, received in return the promiſe of 20,000 marks, and 


had four caſtles put into his hands, as ſecurity for the payment |. 


Prince John, who, with a view. of increaſing the general confuſion, went 
over to England, was leſs ſucceſsful in his enterprizes. He was only able to 
make himſelf maſter of the caſtles of Windſor and Wallingford ; but when he 


1 193+ 20 


arrived in London, and claimed the kingdom as heir to his brother, of Whoſe 


death he pretended to have received certain intelligence, he was rejected by all 
the barons, and meaſures were taken to oppoſe and ſubdue him“. The juſtici- 
aries, ſupported by the general affeRions of the people, provided ſo well for the 
defence of the kingdom, that John was obliged, after ſome fruitleſs efforts, to 
conclude a truce with them ; and before its expiration, he thought it prudent to 
return into France, and he openly acknowledged his alliance with Philip 118 


=... Hoveden, p. 731. W. Heming. p. 533. Brompton, p. 1244- ee p. % 6. 
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a Xx Mean wg! k, the high ſpirit of Richard ſuffered; in 
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aermany every n 
ſal and indignity. The French ambaſſadors, in their maſter s name renoun 


bim as a vaſfal to the crown of France, and declared all his fiefs to be forfeited 
to bis liege · lord. The Emperor, that he wight render him more, impatient for 
the recoyerꝝ of his liberty, and make him. ſubmit to the payment of A larger 


ranſom, treated him with the greateſt ſeyerity, and reduced him to a condition 


worſe than that of the meaneſt malefactor. He was even. produced before the 
diet uf che empire at Worms, and accuſed by Henry of many crimes and miſde · 


meanors ; of making an alliance with: Tancred, the uſurper of Sicily ; of turn 


ing the arms of the ctuſade againſt a Chriſtian prince, and ſubduing Cyprus n of 


. the duke of Auſtria before Acre; of obſtructing the progreſs of the 


riſtian arms by bis quarrels with the King of France; of aſſaſſinating Conrade, 


marquis of Montferrat; and of concluding a truce with Saladin, and' leaving. 


Jeruſalem in the hands of the Saracen Epefor e. KNichard, whoſe fpiric was 
nat broke by all his misfortunes, and whoſe genius was rather rouzed by theſe 
frivolous or ſcandalous - imputations; after premiſing, that his royal dignity ex- 
empted him from anſwering before any juriſdiction, except chat of heaven; yet 


condeſcended, for the fake of his reputation, to Juſtify his conduct before that 


great aſſembly, He obſerved, that he had no hand in Tancred's elevation, 


and only concluded a treaty with à prince, whom he found in poſſeſſion: of the 


th:one: That the King, or rather tyrant of Cyprus, had provoked his indigna- 
tion by the moſt ungenerous and unjuſt proceedings; and tho“ he chaſtiſed this 
aggreſſor, he had not retarded a moment the progreſs of his chief enterprize : 


That if he had been at any time wanting in civility to the duke of Auſtria, he had 


already been puniſhed ſufficiently for that ſally of paſſion 3 and it better became 
men, embarked together in ſo holy a cauſe, to forgive'each' other's infirmities; 


than to purſue a ſlight offence with ſuch unrelenting vengeance : That it had ſuf: 


ficiently appeared by the event, whether the King of France or he was moſt zea- 
lous fer the conqueſt of the holy land, and was moſt likely'to ſacrifice private 
paſſions and animoſities to that great object: That if the whole tenor of his life 


had not ſhown him incapable of a baſe aſſiſſination, and juſtified him from that 


imputation in the eyes of his very enemies, it was in vain for him, at preſent, to 
make his apology, or plead the many irrefragable arguments, which be could 
produce in his own favour: And that, however he might regret the neceſſity, he 

was ſo far from being aſhamed of his truce with Saladin, that he rather glotied 
in that event; and thought it extremely honorable, that, tho” abandoned by all 
the _ ſupported only by his own courage and by * en = 


M. Paris, p. 121, W. Hemiog. p. 536. 
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tions opt ho S6 hen zin fark; pp bee frond the: moſt powerful and Chap. X, | 
moſt warlike Emperor that the Eaſt had ever yet produced; Richard after thus 93 
deigning to apologize for his conduct, [burſt out into indignation at the cruel treat- 
ment / which he had met with; that he, the champion of the croſs, ſtill wearing 
that honourable badge, ſhould, after expending the blood and treaſure of his ſub- 
 jefts in the common cauſe of Chriſtendom, be intercepted by Chriſtian princes in- 
| 3 return to his own country, be thro wn ioto a dungeon, be loaded with irons,.. 
be obliged to plead bis cauſe, a8 if he were a ſuhject and a malefadtory, and what 
he ſtill more regretted, be thereby prevented from making his preparations for a 
new cruſade, which he projected, after the expiration of the truce, and from re- 
deeming the ſepulchre of Chriſt, which had ſo long been profaned by the domi- 
nign. of the iofiels. . The ſpirie and eloquence of Richard made fuch- impreſſion 
on the German princes, that they exclaimed loudly againſt. the conduct of the 
Emperor > the, Pope threatened him with excommunication x and Henry, who. 
had. hearkened to the propoſals of the King of France and prince John, found. 
that it would be impraQticable for tim to execute his and their baſe purpoſes, and 
detain the King of England any longer in captivity, He therefore concluded The King's 
with him a treaty for his ranſom, and agreed to reſtore bim co his freedom for the 097” 
fum of 150,000: marks, about 309,009 pounds of our preſent money; of which 
100,000 marks was to be paid before he received bis liberty, and ſixty · ſeven ho- 
ſtages deliverad: for che remainder . The Emperor, as if to gloſs over the infa 
my of this-tranſaQion, made at the ſame time a preſent to Richard of the kingdom 
Arles, comprehending Provence, Dauphiny, Narbonne, and other ſtates, over 
which the empire had ſome antiquated claims, that the King very wiſely netzlected T. 
Fu captivity: of the ſuperior lord was one of the caſes provided for by the: 
feudal tenures.z and all the vaſſals were in that event obliged to give an aid for 
his ranſom. Twenty ſhillings were therefore levied on each knight't fee in Eng- 
land ꝓ & but as this money came in ſlowly, and was not ſuſſicient for the intended 
purpoſe, the voluntary zeal of the people readily ſupplied the deſect 3. The - 
eburches and - monaſteries melted down. their plate, to the amount of, 30,000- 
marks ;; the biſhops, abbots,; and nobles, paid a fourth of theit yearly rent; the 


parochial clergy contributed a tenth, of their tythes: And the requiſite ſam being. 
thus collected, Queen Eleanor, and Walter archbiſhop of Roden, fer out with Ales 


ie for Germany; paid the money to the Emperor and the duke of Auſtria * 
| Mentz; delivered them hoſtages for the remainder z. and freed Richard from 


. M. P., p; 128. Diceto, p. 670. Rymer, vol. l. p. 84. | 
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King's return 
to England. 
20th March. 
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x ” his e pagey. His eſcape was very critical. Henry had 


been detected i in n 
ſalſination of the biſhop of Liege, and in an attempt of a like nature on the duke 
of Louvaine; and finding himſelf extremely obnoxious to the German homie 
on account of theſe odious practices, he had determined to ſeek ſupport from an 
alliance with the French King *; to detain Richard, the enemy of that prince, N 
in | perpetual captivity ; to keep in bis hands the money which he had already re- 
ceived for his fanſom; and to extort new ſums from Philip and prince John, who 
were very liberal in their offers tohim +. He therefore gave orders that Richard 
ſhould be purſued and arreſted; but the King, making all imaginable haſte, had 


| already embarked at the mouth of the Schelde, and was out +... Age of land, 
when the meſſengers of the Emperor reached: Antwerp. 


Tax joy of the Engliſh was extreme on the appearance of their ie 
who had ſuffered ſo many calamities, who had acquired ſo much glory, and who 
had ſpread the reputation of their name into the fartheſt Eaſt, whither their fame 

had never before been able to extend f. He gave them, ſoon after his arrival, 


an opportunity of diſplaying publicly their exultation, by ordering himſelf to be 


crowned anew at Wincheſter ; as if he intended, by that ceremony, to reinſtate 


| himſelf in his throne, and. to wipe off the ignominy of his captivity J. Their 


ſatisfaction was not even damped, when he declared his purpoſe of waking a 
general reſumption of thoſe exorbitant grants, which he had been neceſſitated to 
agree to before his departure for the holy land. The barons alſo, in a great 
council, forfeited, on account of his treaſon, all prince John's poſſeſſions in 
Eogland; and they aſſiſted the King in reducing the fortreſſes which ill 1 
mained in the hands of his brother's adherents F: And Richard, having Aa 


every thing in England, paſſed over with an army into Normandy ; being impa- 


tient to make war on Philip, and to revenge himſelf for the many injuries which 


he had received from that monarch 4. So ſoon as Philip heard of the King's 


delivery from captivity, he wrote to his <confedlcrice, rn 0 theſe ruhe : 


| Take care of yourſelf : The devil is broke looſe s. | ot 


War with 
France. 


Wut we conſider two ſuch powerful and ea ion Hnnmen with 
perſonal animoſity to each other, enraged by mutual injuries, excited by rivalſhip, 
impelled by oppoſite intereſts, and inſtigated by the pride and violence of their 
own temper ; our curioſity is naturally raiſed; and we expect an obſtinate and fu- 
rious war, diſtinguiſhed by the greateſt events, and copc:uded by ſome remark- | 
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able entaſtrophe. Vet are the incidents which attended theſe hoſtilities ſo frivo- 
lous, that ſcaree any hiſtorian' can entertain ſuch a paſſion for military deſcriptions 
28 to venture on a detail of them: A certain proof of the extreme weakneſs of 


printes 1 in thoſe ages, and of the little authority they poſſeſſed over their refratory 


vaſſals ! The whole amount of the exploits on both ſides is, the taking a caſtle, 
the ſurpriſe of a ſtraggling party, a rencounter of horſe, which reſembles more a 
. rout than a battle. Richard obliged” Philip to raiſe the fiege of 'Verneviil;. he 
took Loches, & final} town in Anjou y he made himſelf maſter of Beaumont, and 
fome other places of little conſequence; and after theſe trivial exploits, the two 
Kings began already to hold conferences for an accommodation. Philip inſiſted. 
that, if a general peace was concluded, the barons on each ſide ſhould be prohi- 
bited from carrying on private wars againſt each other: But Richard replied, 
that this was a right claimed by his vaſals,” and he could not debar them of it “. 
After this fruitleſs negotiation; there enſued an action between the French and 


Engliſh cavalry at Fretteval, in which the former were routed. And the King of 


France's cartulary and records, which: commonly at that time attended his perſon, 
were taken F. Philip had his revenge for this defeat, by an advantage which he 


obtained before Vaudreũil: And a truce for a PINE * . mutual 


Kot ing; 9c concluded: between the two monarchs 1. . 
Don v this war, prince John deſerted Philip. Airs himſelf at his Lenght 


ger, craved, pardon for his offences, and by the interceſſion of Queen Eleanor, 
was roceived into favour}. I forgive bim, ſaid the King, and bope I ſhall as rafily 


forcer bis injuries, 4; he will my pardon. John was incapable even of returning to 


his duty, without committing a baſeneſs. Before he left Philip s party, he in- 
vited to dinner all the officers of the garriion, which that prince had placed in the 
citadel of Evreux ;; he trea herouſiy maſſacred them during the entertainment, 
fell, with the aſſiſtance of the townſmen, on the garriſon, whom * put do the 


ſword ; and then delivered up the place to his brother g. 

Tus King of France was the great object of Richard's EIN wal animo- 
ſity: The conduct of his brother John; as well as of the Emperor and duke of 
Auſtria, had been fo baſe and mean, and was expoſ-d'to ſuch general odium and 


reproach, that t & King deemed himſelf” ſufficiently revenged for their injuries 3 


and as it is impoſſible to hate heartily a p-rfon whom one deſpiſes, he ſcems never 


to have entertained any project of vengeance againſt any of them. The duke of 


Auſtria, about this time, having cruſhed. his leg by the fall of his horſe at a tour- 


nament. was thrawn into 4 fever z ee ſteuck,. on the APR oped. 
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with remorſe [for his injuſtice to Richard, he ordered, by will, all the Englih | 
hoſtages to be ſet at liberty, and the remainder. of, the debt to be remitted v: His 


ſon, who ſeemed inclined to diſobey theſe orders, was conſtrained. by. his eccleſi- 
aſtics to execute them . The Emperor . alſo. made advances for Richard's 


triendſhip, and offered to give him a diſcharge of all bis debt, provided he would 
enter into an offenſive alliance againſt the King of France; a propoſal which was 


very acceptable to Richard, and was greedily embraced by him. The treaty 
with the Emperor took no effect; but it. ſerved to rekindle the war between 


France and England before the expiration of the truce. This war was not diſtin- 


Suiſhed by any more remarkable incident than the former. After mutually 


-ravaging the open country, and taking a few. inlignificant caſtles, the two 
Kings concluded a peace at Louviers, and yielded up ſome. territories. to each 


other T. Their inability to make war occaſioned the peace: Their mutual anti- 
pathy engaged them again in war before two months expired. Richard ima - 


gined that he had now got an opportunity of ſtriking a ſevere blow on his rival, 
by forming an alliance with the counts of Flanders, Tholouſe, Boulogne, Cham- 
pagne, and other conſiderable vaſſals of the crown of France ||. But be ſoon ex- 
perienced the inſincerity of theſe princes ; and was not able to make any impreſ- 


on on that kingdom, while governed by à prince of ſo much vigour and acti- 
vity as Philip. The moſt remarkable incident of. this war was the taking pri- 
ſoner in battle the biſhop. of Beauvais, a martial prelate, who was of the family af 
Dreux, and a near relation of the French King. Richard, who hated that bi- 
hop, threw. him into priſon, and loaded him with irons; and when the Pope 
demanded his liberty, and claimed him as his ſon, the King ſent his Holineſs the 
coat of mail which the prelate had worn in battle, and which was all beſmeared 


vith blood: And: he replied: to him, in the terms employed by Jacob's ſons to 


that patriarch, - This baus we found : Know now whether it be thy ſan's coat or na F. 
This war between England and France, tho carried: on with ſuch animoſity, that 
both Kings frequently put out the eyes of their priſoners, was ſoon fin ſhed,” by a 
zruce-of ſive years; and immediately aſter ſigning this treaty, the Kings were 


: ready, on ſome new offence, to break out again into hoſtilities; when the medi- 


ation of the cardinal of St. Mary, the Pope s legate, accommodated the diffe- 
rence 4. This prelate even engaged the princes to commence a treaty for a mote 
durable peace; but the death of Richard OT the negotiation, 
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Viel las of Lee 4 vaſt of the King, h had 3 A treaſure, 
of which hi "ſent i part to that prince as a preſent. ' Richard, as ſuperior lord, 
imed the whole; and at the head of ſome Brabangons, beſieged the viſcount i in 


Chap. X.. 
N 


the c caſtle of Chalus, near Limoges, in order to make him comply with his de- 


mand . The garriſon offered to ſurrender ; but the King replied, that,” ſince 
de had taken the pains to come thither and beſtege the place in perſon, he would | 
take it by force, and would hang every one of them, The fame day, Richard, ac- 
companied by Marcadse, leader of his Brabangons, approached the caſtle in order 
| do furvey | itz when one Bertrand de Gourdon, an archer, took an aim at him, and 
pi his ſhoulder with ag arrow, "The King, however, gave orders for the 
afaulr, dock the place, and hanged all the garriſon, except Gourdon, who had 
e emen * more cruel exe= 
cution 7. 
Tus wound was.not in ulelk dangerous but zhe undkitfulnels of the ſurgeon 
made it mortal: He fo rankled Richard's ſhoulder in pulling out the arrow, that 
A gangrene commenced z and that prince was now-ſenſible that his life was draw- 
ing towards a period. He ſent for Gourdon, aud aſked him, etch, what 
have 4 ever done. to you, to oblige you to ſeek my life? What bone you done to me ? 


nw 


brothers ; and you intended to have banged myſelf: 1 aw now in your 'power, and 
un may take revenge, by inflifling on me the maſt ſevere torments ; But 1 ſhall a- 
dive them all with pleaſure, provided I can think that with my own band I have 

rid tbe. world of ſuch a_nxiſance . Richard, ſtruck with the b of 
this reply, and hambled by che near. of death, ordered Gourdon to 
be ſer at liberty, and a ſum of money 106 Ben him ; but Marcadde, unknown 
to him, ſeized the unhappy man, flead bim alive, and chen hanged bim. Richard 


28h March. 


replied coolly the priſoner ;, 705 killed with your oxen hands my father, and my two | 


Lied in zhe genth year, en emen ang. be ft u 


"79 flue behind him. 


A Tas moſt ſhining best ofthis prince's charafter mas bis mille y caleas, Neo and charafer 
wan, even in that romantic./ age, carried perſonal courage: and intrepidity to a 01 he King. 


greater height; and this qualicy gained him che appellation of the lioa-heaned, 


cen ds lion, He paſſionately loved glory, chiefly military glory; and as hig con- 


duct in the field was nor inferior to his valour, he ſeems to-bave poſſeſſed every 


| _tplent gecellary for acquiring it, His reſentmengs alſo were high; his pride un- 
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| Chap X x. apprehend, from | the continuance of his * A perpetual —— o has and 


2199. 


violence. Of an impetuous and vehement ſpirit, he was diſtinguiſhed by all the 


| good, as well as the bad qualities, which are incident to that character: He was 
open, frank, generous, ſincere, and brave 3. he was revengeful, domineering, 


ambitious, haugbty, and cruel ; and was thus better calculated to dazzle men by 
the ſplendor of his enterprizes. than cither to promote their happineſs or his own 
grandeur, by a ſound and well regulated policy. As military talents make great 
impreſſion on the people, he ſeems to have been much beloved by his Engliſh 


6 ſubjects; and he is remarked to have been the ficſt ince of the Norman line 


- who bore a ſincere affection and regard to them. He paſſed however only four 
months of his teign in that Kingdom: The ervſade employed him near three 
years; he was detained about fourteen months in captivity; the reſt of bis reign 
was ſpent either in war, or preparations for war, againſt France; and he was ſo 
_ pleaſed with the fame which he had ler ger in the Eaſt, chat he ſeems to have 
determined, notwithſtanding all his pa misfortunes, to have farther exhauſted. 


his kingdom, and to have expoſed himſelf to hew "hazards, Ty conduRting doe | 
expedition againſt the infidels. 0's 


Miſcell 'Tro* the Engliſh pleaſed. themſelves "ith i GA the King? "IS | 
iſcellaneous artial 
tranſations of talents procured them, his reign was very oppreſtive, and ſomewhat arbitrary, 


this reign. 


by the high raxes which he levied on them, and often without the conſent of the | 


ſtates or great council. In the ninth of his reigh, he tevied five ſhillings on each 
hyde of land; and becaufe the clergy refuſed to contribute their ſhare, he put 
them out of che protection of law, and ordered the civil courts to give them 


no ſentence for any debts which they might claim *. Twice in his reign he ordered 


all his charters to be ſealed” anew, and the parties to pay fees for the renewal . 


It is aid that Hubert, his juſticiary, ſent him over to France, in the ſpace ol | 
two years, no lefs a ſum than 1,100,000 marks, beſides bearing all the char 


of the government in England. But this account is quite incredible, unleſs we 
* ſuppoſe that he made an extreme delapidation of the demeſnes of the crown. A 
King who poſſeſſed ſuch à revenue could never have endured fourteen months 


captivity, for not paying 150,000 marks to the Emperor, and be obliged ar laſt 


to leave hoſtages for a third of the ſam. The prices of commodities i in this reign 
are alſo a certain proof, that no ſueh enormous fum could be levied from the peo- 
ple. A hyde of land, or a hundred and twenty acres, was commonly let for 
twenty ſhillings a- year, money of that time. The general and ſtated price of an 
ox was four ſhillings; of a Ronny e the ſame 3 ha a ons one nee f 
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.of a 4 wth, fine Gd oi i with 3 . Theſe . Chap. x:. 
| eee Term not to have advanced i in anne che time of che Con- 1199: 
_ queſt, + Soong ER 5 
| RxcnanrdD renewed the | 4 ve cranſgrefſors in his foreſts, 1 | 
he puniſhed by caſtration and putting out their eyes, as in the reign of his great · 
| grandfather. He eſtabliſhed by lap one weight and meaſure throughout his king- 
dom +: An uſeful inſtitution, which the mercenary ge and neceſſities of 
| his ſucceſſor engaged him. to diſpenſe with for money. by 
Taz diſarders in London, derived from: its bad police, tad Mes; 6 a Der 
height during this reign ; and in the year 1196, there ſeemed to. be formed a 
regular conſpiracy of the malefactors, which threatened the city with deſtruc - 
tion. There was one” William Fitz · Ofbert, commonly called Longbeard, a law- 
yer, who had rendered himſelf extremely popular among the lower rank of citi- 
zens; and by defending" them ow all 9 acquired: the appellation of 
the advocate or ſaviour of the pour. He exerted his authority, by injuring and 
| infoldligths more ſubſtantial inhabitants, with whom he lived in u ſtate of hoſti- 
lity, and who were every moment expoſed to the moſt outrageous violences from 
him and his licentious emiſſaries. Murders were daily committed-in the fireets, © 
houſes were broke open and*pillaged in day-lighrz/and ir is pretended, chat uo 
leſs than fifty · tyo thouſund perſons had ſigned an uſſociation, by which they bound 
themſelves to odey all the orders of this dangerous ruffant Archbiſtiop Hubert; . 
who was then chief juſticiary,' ſummoned him before the council to anſwer for his 
conduct; but he came ſo well attended, that no one durſt accuſe him, or ber 
evidence againſt him 5 and the primate, finding the impotence of laws, contented 
himſelf with exacting from the citizens hoſtages for their good behaviour. He 
kept, however, a watchful eye on William ; and ſeizing a favourable! opportu- 
nity, attempted to commit him to'cuſtody ; but the criminal, murdering one of . 
the public officers, eſcaped with his'concubine to the church of St. Mary le Bow, 
where he defended himſelf by force of arms. He vs at laſt forced from his re- 
treat, condemiied, and executed, amidſt the infinite regrets of the populace, who 
were ſo devoted to his memory, 'chat they ſtole his gibbet, paid it the ſame 'vene- 
ration as to the eroſs, ind were equally zealous in propagating and atteſting re- 
ports of the'miricles which were wrought by it r. But tho“ the ſectaries of this 
ſuperſtition were puniſhed by the juſticiary j, it received ſo little encouragement 
from the eſtabliſhed clergy, whoſe property was aſe by =o {editious | 
practices, that it mann, ſunk and Nr = „ 
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*. n enen of the civil I. 0 


- FF HE noble and free grains of the-amtients, . 
a ſingle perſon be always regarded by them as a ſpecies of tyranny and uſur- 
pation, and bept thera from forming any conception of a legal and regular monar- 
ys had rendered them entirely i ignorant both of.the rights of primogeniture and a. 
| | 1 in- ſucceſſion x inventions ſo neceſſary topreſerve order in the lines of 
1 Princes, to obviate the evils of civil diſcord and of uſurpation, and to beget mo · 
| | deration.in that ſpecies of government, by giving ſecurity to the ruling ſovereign, 
Theſe innovations aroſe, from; the feudal law ; which, firſt introducing the right 
of primogeniture, made ſuch. a-diſtin&tion between the families of the elder and 
younger brothers, that the ſon of the former was thought intitled to ſucceed to his 
grandfathery.:preferably. to his uncles; . tho? nearer allied to the deceaſed monarch. 
| But tho' this progreſs: of ideas was natural, it was gradbal:. In the age of which 
5 we. treat, the practice of repreſentation was · indeed introduced, but not thorough- _ 
ly- eſtabliſhed 3 and the minds of, men floated between oppoſe principles, Ri- 
_ chard, when he entered on the holy war, declared his nephew, Arthur duke of 
Brittanys his ſucceſſor 3 and by A formal deed, he ſer aſide; in his favour, the 
title of his brother John, who was younger than Geoffrey, the father of that 
prince . But John ſo little acquieſced in this deſtination, . that when he gained. 


the aſcendant in the Engliſh miniſtry, by expelling Longchamp, the chancel- 
lor and great juſliciary, he engaged all the Engliſh barons- to ſxear; that they 
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HoulT thaidieln r took no 
| eps towards reſtoriti or fecuririg the order which he had at firſt eſtabliſhed. 
He was even careful, by his laſt will, ' to'declare his brother John heir to afl his 
dominions * ; whether, that he row thought Arthur, who was only twelve 
"= of age, incapable of aſſerting his claim againſt John's faction, or was influ- 


young duke, and who dreaded the influence which that princeſs wot 2 
Squire during the reign of her ſon. The authority of 2 teſtament w 
| that age, even where the ſucceſſion of a kin was concerned ;. Ae 
 teafon to hope, that this title, joined to his plauſible right in other reſpedts, 
Would enfure him the ſucceſſion. But the idea of repreſentation ſeems to have 
made, at this time, greater p a and in France than in England z and the barons 
"ER tranſmarine provinces, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, immediately. decla- 
in favour of Ay ſucceſſion +, and applied for the aſſiſtance of the French 
monarch as their. i x1 lord. Philip, who. defired only an occaſion $0. em- 


| bara John, and diſmember bie dominions, embraced ; cauſe of the young 


| duke of Britanny, took him under his protection, and ſent him to Paris to be edu- 


.bik his, authority in the chief members of the monarchy . and after ending. Ele · 
gor into Poictou and Guienne,, where her right was inconteſtible,, and was rea- 
1 N he hurtied t to Rollen, and being there inveſtec in che dutchy 
y, he paſſed over without loſs of time into England... Hubert, arch- 
1 of e William Mareſchal, earl of Strigul, ſoon after created carl 

Probe 835 Geoffrey Fitz. Peter, the juſticlary, che three moſt favoured 
pet ing he Tate XX were already engaged. en RR fide 4; and. the ſubmiſ- 


1 ln ee Fedde gut lan wi een ee 


Fu King ſoon e to E in order to . the war axainſt Philip, | 
2 to recover the e provinces from his nephew, Arthur. Tbe alliances 


which Ri with the carl af Flanders $,, and other potent French 
6 che they had, not. been 7 75 elfectual, ſtill ſubſiſted, and enabled John to 
Alen bimfelf againſt all the efforts of his enemy, Ia an action between the 
French and Flemings, the elect biſhop of Cambray, was taken priſoner by the 
| former * * when the cardinal of. Capui claimed big liberty, Philip, inſtead of 

_ . COmpiy! epr him. with. the weak efforts which he had employed in fa- 
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by . the Queen-mother, who hated Conſtantia, mother to the 


. ated, along with his. ſon Lewis + In this emergence, John haſtened to eſta- 
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Chap, XI, 
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obliged to make an ExcHARgr of cheſe Key ele. the 
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vour of the biſhop; of Beauvais, who was in a like condition. The: PET 


ſhow, his impartiality, jlaid at the Lame time the kingdom of France and oY | 


dutchy. of Normandy under an. intergict ; and the e e. ee 


25 16 ii 342 


© Nortityo enabled the king to bring this war to 2 bavpy iche fo much 2s mY 


5 ſelfiſh, intriguing | character of Philip, who acted in the provinces that had decla- 


red for Arthur, without any regard to the. intereſts of that prince ; and inſpired 


| Conſtantit with a violent jealouſy, that he intended to uſerp the entire dominion ; 


of them * She thetefore found means to carry off her ſon ſecretly from Paris; 


the put him into the hands of his uncle; reſtored the provinces which had ad- 


hered to him; and made him do homage for the dutchy of Brittany, which was 
uſually regarded as 4 55 of Normandy. Ftom this incident, Philip ſaw, * 
that he could not hope to make any progreſs againſt' John; and being threatened = 


with an interdict on account of his 4 5 65 divorce from Tngelburgs, the Daniſh 


princeſs whom he had eſpouſed, he became very deſirous concluding a peace 
with England. After ſome fruitleſs conferences, the terms were at laſt adjuſted; 


and the two monarchs ſeemed | in this treaty to have an intention, beſides endin 


Hoveden, p. B14. Chron, rer. vol, i. p. 4 


the preſent quarrel, of preventing all future cauſes of, diſcord and of *obviating 


every controverſy which could hereafter. ariſe. between them. Tbey adjuſted be” | 
limits of all their territories"; "mutually ſecured the intereſts of their vaſſals; and 
to render the union more durable, John beſtowed his niece, Blanche of Cattle, | 
in marriage to prince Lewis, Philip g eldeſt ſon, and gave with her the baronies 
of Iſſoudun and Grapai, and other fiefs in Berri. Nine 2 of the King of 
England, and as many of the King of France, were gu of this treaty ; ; 
and all of them ſwore, that, if their ſoverei A. ae fog article of i it, they : 
would declare themſelves 3gainft him, and embrace't the dauſe or the i yured mox 
narch T. + F 5 

' Jon, now ſecure, as he imagined, on the gde of France; indulged hi: + paſ- | 
fion towards Iſabella; the daughter and ba ? Aymar Thillefer, 6 unt of” An- 78 
gouleme, à lady with whom he had btcome much enamoured. 5 Queen, eh 
heireſs of che family of Glocefter, was ftill alive : Tſabella' was 'tartied 10 the | 
count de la Marche, and was already delivered into the hands of that nobleman $. 
tho', by reaſon of her tender years, the marriage was not yet e | 


The paſſion ef John mace him overlook. all theſe _ * = — 11 ed the 0 
® Hoveden, p- 795. + Norman. Dathefal, 5 1055. brech yl. bs Ps 4 2 418,719. 
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__ xls to carry off. kis Gager ey 1 huſband; and having, 
on ſome Pretence or other, procured a divorce from his own wife, he eſpouſed 
lſabella »; regardleſs both of the menaces of the Pope, who exclaimed againſt 
theſe cereal: proceedings, and of the reſentment of the —_— coune, ws 
ſoon found means to puniſh his powerful! and infolent rival. 


"» * "+4 x i. EC 
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The count de la Marche, and his brother the count d' Eu, taking advantage of 


the general diſcontent againſt him, excited commotions im Poiftou and Norman - 


dy; and obliged the King to have recourſe to arms, in order to ſuppreſs the in- 
ſurrection of his vaſſals. He ſummoned together the barons of England, and re- 


quired them to paſs the ſeas under his ſtandard, and to quell the, rebels': He found 


po. he poſſeſſed as little authority in that kingdodh! as in his tranſmarine provin- 
The Engliſh barons unanimouſly replied; that they would not attend him 
on —_ expedition, unleſs he would promiſe to reſtore and preſerve their pri- 


Clay. XT 


W 


vileges I : The firſt ſymptom of a regular affociation and plan of liberty among 


theſe. noblemen l But affairs were not yet fully ripe for the revolution projected. 


John, by menacing the barons, broke the concert; and both engaged many of 


them to follow him into Normandy, and obliged the reſt, who ſtaid bebind, to 


pay him à ſcuiage of eee ood, che r i 


emption from the ſervice. rf de Bus 


Tun force which: N ne and Wis it which joined him in 
Normandy, rendered him much ſuperior to his malecontent barons; and ſo much 
the more, as Philip gave chem not publicly any countenance, and ſeemed as yet 
determined to perſevere ſleadily in the union which be had formed with Eng- 
land. But the King, elated with his ſuperiority, advanced claims, '/which gave 


an univerſal alarm to his vaſſals, and diffuſed ſilt wider the general difcontent. 


As the juriſprudence of that time required, that the cauſes in the lords court 
ſhould chiefly” be decided by duel, he carfied "along with him certain bravos, 


: whom he tetained as champions, and whoth he deſtined to figh t with his barons, 


in order to determine any conerdverly which he migh 1 againſt them . 


The coutit de la Marche, and the other Hoblemen, regarded this proceeding as an 


affront," as well as an injury; and declared, that they would never draw their 
: n rr The King menaced them with ven- 
+4 8 It +3 3 art [21 * — 
Wo Hoveden, tes Paris, p. 140. 1 — Aam Waverb. p. 166. Vpod Neuſt. 
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x Fee but he had not vigourzo employ againſt them te Gece in 66 hands : 
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ph War with 


proſecute the iuſtice, by cruſhing : entirely the ogbles ho oppoſed it. 
Tens goverment, Equally feeble and violent, gave courage as wall as bäh 


tion to the jnjured barons to carry Farther their oppoſition : They appealed to the 
King of France; complained of the denjal of juſtice in John's countss 'demaaded 


redreſs from him as their ſuperior lord; and entreated him to employ his autho— 
rity, and prevent their final ruin and qppreſſion. Philip perceived his advan- 
tage, opened big mind to great prejecta, interpaſed in behalf af the French ba- 


Fons, and hegan 19 talk in a high and menscigg ſtyle to che King of England. 


him ficſt.co grant them a trial by their peers in his own court; it was not till he 


Joho, who ng dot diſevow Philip's authority; replied, that ir belonged to 
failed in this duty, that he was anſwerable te his peers in the ſupreme court of 


the French King * z and he promiſed, by s ſair and equitable judicature, 10 give 


ſatisfaction to his barens. When the nables, in conſequence: of this engage- 
ment, demanded a ſaſe· conduct. that they might attend his court, he firlt re- 
Fuſed it : Upon the renewal of Philip's menaces, he promiſed to grant their de- 


' mand; he violated this promiſe ; freſh menaces entorted from him a promiſe to 
ſurtender to Philip the fortreſſes of Tillieres and Boutavant, 28 4 ſecurity for per- 


formance; he violated again this engagement; his enemies, ſenſible both of his 


weakneſs and want of faith, combined till cloſer in the reſolution of puſbng 
him to extremities; and a new and powerful ally ſoon appeared to ee 


, Oe in their invaſion of this nennen F=35 l Wo 


Tux young duke of Brittany, who wn. now riſigg te man's 1 Lafible af 
Ac dangerous character of, his uncle, determined to ſeck both his ſecurity and 
advancement by. an union Vith Philip. and the malecontent barons, He m 


| the French army which bad begun hoſtilities againſt the King of England: He 


was received with great marks. of diſtinction by Philip ; was knighted by him; 
eſpouſed his Fer. ghrer Mary; and was, inyeſted not only in the dinchy of Brit- 
tany, but in the counties of, Apjou and Maine, which he had formerly reſigned 


0 his uncle +. Every. att wo ſuccegdes. with the allies. Tillieres and Bouts- 
er 


vant were taken by Phili ip, making a feeble deſence: Mortimar and Lyons 
fell into his hands almoft without reſiſtance. . That prince next inveſted Gour- 
nai; and opening the na of s lake, which, ien io the neighbgurhood, poured = 
ſuch a torrent of water into the place, that the-garriſon deſerted it, and the 


| French monarch, without ſtrikiag a blow, made himſelf 'maſter of that impor- 


tant fortreſs. The progreſs of the French arms was rapid, and prom 


42434 .  * Philipp, lib. 6. + Trivet, p. 142. © 
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e aki alea , in des ape attended military enterprizes. In Chap. XI. 
anſwer to every advance which the King of England made towards peace, Philip 2% __ 
ſtill inſiſted, that he ſhould reſign all his tranſmarine dominions to his nephew, 
and reſt contented with the kingdom of England; when an event happened, 

which ſeemed'to turn Rn ee and give him a d 
riority over his enemies. 


Youne Arthur, fond of military renown, had broke into Poictou at the head 
of a ſmall army! and paſſing near Mirabel, he heard, that his grandmother, ; 
Queen Eleanor, who had always oppoſed his intereſts, was lodged in that place, 
and was protected by a weak garriſon, and ruinous 'fortifications . He imme- 
diately determined to lay ſiege to the fortreſs, and make himſelf maſter of her per- 
fon: But John, rouzed from his indolence by ſo preſſing an occaſion, collected 
an army of Engliſh and Brabangons, and advanced from Normandy with haſty 
marches to the relief of the Queen-mother. He fell on Arthur's camp before 
that prince was aware of the danger; diſperſed his army; took him priſoner, 
together with the count de la Marche, Geoffrey de Luſignan, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable of the revolted barons ; and returned in triumph to Normandy +. Phi- |, Aug. 
lip. who was lying before Arques in that dutchy, raiſed the ſiege, and retired 
upon his approach . The greater part of the priſoners were: ſent over to Eng- 
land; but Arthur was ſhut up in the caſtle of Falaife, 
Tux King had here a conference with his nephew repreſented to him the 
: Folly of his pretenſions z and required him to renounce the French alliance, which 
had encouraged him to enter intoenmity againſt all his family: But the brave youth, 
rendered more haughty from misfortunes, maintained the juſtice of his cauſe 
aſſerted his claim, not only to the French provinces, but to the crown of England, 
and in his turn, required the King to reſtore the ſon of his elder brother to the 
poſſeſſion of his inheritance. © John, ſenſible, from theſe ſymptoms of ſpirit, 
that the young prince, tho now a priſoner, might ſome time prove a moſt dan- 
gerous enemy, determined to prevent all future peril by diſpatching his nephew; 
and Arthur was never more heard of. The circumſtances which attended this 11, ger org 
deed of darkneſs, were, no doubt, carefully concealed by the actors, and are thur, duke of 
variouſly related by hiftorians : But the moſt probable account is as follows, Brittany. 
The King, it is ſaid, firſt propoſed to William de la Braye, one of his ſervants, 
to diſpatch Arthur; but William replied, that he was a gentleman, not a hang- 
man; and he poſitively refuſed compliance. Another inſtrument of murder wass 


Ann. Waverl. p. 167. Me een * er Fa | t Ann. Marg. p. 213. M. Weſt, p. 264. 
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| Chap, xl. ſqund, and yas diſpatched with proper orders to Falaife : but Hubert de Bourg, 
255 champerlaja to the Kigg, 99 conſtable do de Caſtia, feigniag. that he himſelf 
LS would execute the King's mMangate, ſent back the aſſaſſin. [ſpread the repart. that 
the young pringe was &cad» and publicly, performed all the ceremonies of his in- 
rerment © But findings that the Bretans vowed vengeance for the murder, and 
that all the revolted barons perſevered more obſtinately in their rebellion; he 
thought it prudent to reveal the ſecret, and ta inform the world that the duke of 
Rrizeany was ſtill alive, and ip his cuſtody,” This diſcayery proved fatal to the 
oung price : John firſt removed bim to the caſtle of Roben: and coming in a 
boar, during the night-time, to that place, commanded Arthur to be brought 
forth to him. The young prince, aware. of his danger, and noꝶ more ſubdued 
by, the continuance of his misforrunes, and hy the approach of death, threw him- 
{elf on his knees before bis uncle, and begged for merey: But the harbarqus ty- 
tant, making, bim go reply, ſtabbed. bim with bis own hands ; and faſtening a 
ſtoge to the dead body, thre w it into the Sein... 


3 
- 


Tux Whole world was. ſtruck with horror at this inhuman deed; and from 
chat moment, che King, deteſted by bis ſubject , retained a. very precarious au- 
thority over both the people and the barons in his dominions; The Bretons, en- 
raged at this diſappointment in their ſond hopes, waged implacable war againſt 
him ; and fixing the ſucceſſion of their government, put themſelves in a poſture 
to reyenge the murder of their ſovereign... John had got into his pbwer his niece, | 
leanor, Gſter to Arthur, commonly. called þe:dam/e of Brittam s and carrying 
er over to England, detained. her ever after in captivity * 2 But the Btetons, in | 
deſpair of recovering this princeſs, choſe Alice for their ſovereign 1 à younger 
daughter of Conſtantia, by her ſecond marriage with Gui de Thouars z and they 
entruſted the goyerpment of the dutchy to that nobleman. Conſtantia, mean while, 
the mother of the murdered. prince, ſeconded by all the ſtates of Brittany, carried 
their complaints before Philip as their liege-lord, and demanded juſtice for the 
inhuman violence committed by John on the perſon. of Arthur, ſo near a rela- 
tion, Who, notwithſtanding the homage which he did to Normandy, was always 
regarded as one of the chief vaſſals of the crown. |. Philip received their applica- 
tion with pleaſure ; ſummoned. John to ſtand a trial before him; and on his non- 
appearance,, paſſed ſentence, with the concurrence of the peers, upon that prince: 
declared him guilty of felony and parricide ; and adjudged bim to forfeit to his 
ſuperior lord all his ſeignories and fiefs in France r. 
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Tus King of Ranch Ves Un lite and aQive ſpirit had been hitherto con- Chap, Xl. 
| fined either by the ſount! policy af Fear or the niarcial' genius! of Richard. 
ſeeing now the opportunity favourable againſt this *bafe and odious pribet, Eff The King ex- 
bratad the project of expelling che Engliſh, or rather the Engliſh King. ne 8 
France, and of annexing to the crown ſo many conſidernble ftefb, which; during brovinces. 
ſeveral ages, hall been diſmembred frem it Many f the lle great vaffals, 
whoſe. jeatoaſy might have- interpoſed; and have obſtrücted the execiitien of this 
projet, were riot at preſent in a Nation to oppoſe it] and the felt either looked 
on with indifference, or gave'their alſiſtatice"ts this datigerous' aggrindizenieht of 
their ſuperior lord. The icarls of Flanders aud Bleis were engaged in che holy 
war: The count of Champagne was an infuht, and under the guatdianhipof 
Philip: The dutchy of Brittany, enraged at the murder of their prince, vigo- 
rouſly promoted all his meaſures: And the generad defection of John's vaſfals 
made every enter prize eaſy and ſucceſiful againſt him. Php after talcing ſeve- 
ral caſtles and fortreſſes beyond the Loire; which he either garriſoned-or diſcan - 
tled, received the ſubmiſſions of the count of Alehgori; whõLedeſertecdd John and 
deliyered up all the places under his command to the French Ring: Upon Which, 
© Philip ſeparated/his fumilyt in order to'give them ſocie repoſe afterthe farigged f 
; the campaign. John, ſuddenly collecting ſome troops laid ſiege to Alengon ; and: ; 
Philip, whoſe diſperſed army could not be brought together in time to ſuccour it, 
ſaw himſelf: expoſed to the diſgrade of ſuffering the oppreſſion of his friend” and 
| confederate, But his active and fertile genius found an expedient againſt” this 
evil. There was held at that very time a tournament at Moret in the Gatinois 3 
whither all the cilf nobility of Franc arid thEnalghbouring countries had reſorted, 
in order to fignalize their 74s and' addreſs. N Pe himſelf before 
them; craved their afnſtance in his diffreſs; and pointed out the plains of Alen- 
con ax the 'moſt honourable field, in which they Aur diſplay their generoſity and 
martial ſpirit. Theſe Valorous Knights vowed, thar they would take vengeance 
on the baſe parricide, the ftain'of arms and of chivalry ; ad putting themſelves, 
with all thelt retinve, under the” command of Philip, iaftantl ane to raiſe 
the ſiege” of Alengon, Jotin;hearing of their approach, fled from ' before 
place; ad rent Hirry ace af his tents, age ooorg and baggage, to | 
enemy. 
Tais kible ert was the laſt exp of that Nochful ad cowardly prince for 
the defence” of ay dotfiinions. - He thenceforth' remained in total inactivity at 
Roden; and Joſe ed all his time, with his y young wife, in paſtimes and amuſe- 
ments; as if his ſtare had been in the moſt profound tranquitfiry, or his affairs in 


the moſt proſperous condition. If he ever mentioned war, it was only to give 
5 | 3 A "I himſelf 
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Chap Xl. himſelf vaunting airs, which in the eyes of all men of ſenſe; rendered nim eilt : 
% more deſpicable and ridiculous, Let the French go on, ſaid he g 1 will retakt in 


a day what has coſt thym years to acquire . His ſtupidity and indolence appeared 
anther that the people endeavoured to account for the infatuation, by 
ſorcery, and believed. that he was thrown into this lethargy-by ſome: magic or 
witchcraft... The Engliſh | barons, finding that their time was waſted to no 


pur- 
poſe, and that they muſt ſuffer. the diſgrace of ſeeing, without reſiſtance, the 
progreſs of the French arms, withdrew from their colours, and fecretly returned 


to. their own country f. No one thought of defending a man, who ſeemed to- 
have deferted himſelf ; and his ſubjects looked on his fate with the ſame indif-- 
ference,, to which, in this preſſing exigency,. they ſaw him totally abandoned, 
Jon, while he neglected all domeſtic refources for his fafety, had the mean 
neſs to betake|himſelf to a ſoreign power, whoſe protection he claimed : He ap- 
plied te the Pope, Innocent III. and entreated him to interpoſe with his autho- 
rity between him and the French monarch. Innocent, pleaſed with any occaſion 
of exerting his ſuperiority, ſent Philip orders toi ſtop the progreſs of his arms, and 
to malte peace with the King of England. But the French barons received this 
meſſage with indignation; diſclaimed the temporal authority challenged by the 
pontiff ; and vowed, that they would, to the uttermoſt, aſſiſt their prince againſt 
al his enemies: And Philip, ſeconding their ardour, proceeded, inſtead of obey- 
ing the Pope's envoys, to lay ſiege to Chateau Gaillard, the moſt. conſiderable: 
fortreſs which remained to guard the Ronin of Normandy. | 


* Chartay GAILLARD was ſituated] partly on an iſland in the river Sele partly 
on & rock oppoſite to it; and was ſecured by every advantage, which either art 
or nature could beſtow upon it. The late King, having caſt his eye on this fa · 
vourable ſituation, had ſpared no labour nor expence in fortifying i itz. and it was. 
| defended by Rager de Laci, conſtable of Cheſter, a. determined vfficer, at the 

head of a numerous garriſon. Philip, who.deſpaired of taking the place by force,, 
propoſed: to ſubdue it by famine ; and that he might cut off its communication. 
with the neighbouring country, he threw A bridge acroſs the Seine, while he 
himſelf with his army blockaded it by land. The earl of Pembroke, the man of 
greateſt vigour and capacity in the Engliſh: court, formed a plan for breaking, 
thro? the French entrenchments, and throwing, relief into the place. He carried 
with him an army of 4000 infantry, and 3000 cavalry, and ſuddenly attacked, 
with great. ſucceſs, Philip's camp in the night time ; having leſt orders, that a 
feet of ſeventy: flat-bottomed, veſſels ſhould fail vp the Seine, and fall at. the ſame 
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ap. But the wind and Cs by: retarding Chap. xl. 
the veſſels, diſconcerted this plan of operations z. and it was morning before the 
fleet appeared ; when Pembroke, tho" ſucceſsful in the beginning of the action, 
was already repulſed. with conſiderable. loſs, and the French King had leiſure to 
defend himſelf againſt theſe new aſſailants, who were repulſed in their turn. After 

this misfortune, John. made no farther efforts for the relief of Chateau Gaillard 3 
and Philip had all the leiſure. requiſite for conducting and finiſhing the ſiege. 

Roger de Laci defended himſelf for a twelvemonth witch great obſtinacy ; and 

| haviog bravely repulſed every attack, and. patiently born all the hardſhips of fa- 

mine, he was at laſt overgowered by a ſudden aſſault in the night-time, and made 

priſoner of war with his whole garriſon . Philip, who. knew how to reſpect 

valour even in an enemy, treated him witththe utmoſt civil'tyz and | gave him the 
whole city of Paris for the place of his confinement. | 


Wu this. bulwark of Normandy was once ſubdued, all Sy province K: open 
' tothe inroads of Philip-z and the King of England deſpaired of being any longer 
able to defend it. He ſecretly prepared veſſels for a ſcandalous flight; and that 
the Normans might, ne longer doubt of his reſolution to abandon them, he or- 
dered the fortifications. of Pont de l' Arche, Moulineaux, and Montfort VAm- 
auri to be demoliſhed. Not daring to repoſe confidence in any of his barons, 
whom he believed to be univerſally engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him, he en- 
truſted the government of the province to Archas Martin. and Lupicaire, two- 
mercenary Brabangons, whom. he had retained in his. ſervice. Philip, now ſecure. 
| of his prey, puſhed his. conqueſts with vigour and ſucceſs againſt the diſmayed. 
Normans. Falaiſe was firſt beſieged z and. Lupicaire, who commanded in this. 
impregnable fortreſs, after ſurrendering the place, baſely inliſted himſelf with his. 
troops in the ſervice of Philip, and carried on hoſtilities againſt his antientmaſter.. 
Caen, Cautance, Seez, Evreux, Baieux ſoon fell into-:the hands of the French mo- 
natch, and all the lower Normandy was reduced under his dominion. To for- 
ward his enterprizes on the other diviſioa of the province, Gui de Thouars, at 
at the head of the Bretons, broke into the territory, and took Mount St. Michael,. 
Avranches, and all the other fortreſſes in that nieghbourhood. The Normans,. 
who abhorred the French yoke, and who would have defended themſelves to the 
laſt extremity, if their prince had appeared to. conduct them, found no reſource 
but in ſubmiſſion :; and. every city opened its gates, as ſoon. ag Philip appeared 
before it. Roũen alone, Arques and Verneũil determined. to. maintain their li- 
derties ; and formed a confederacy together for mutual defence. Philip began 
with the attack of Roũenz and the inhabitants were ſo. inflamed. with hatred to 
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Frince;" that, on the appearance of bis army,” they fell on All the el 
that country, whom they found within their walls, and put them to death. Bur 


after the French King had begun his operations with ſueceſs, and had taken 
ſome of their outworks, the citizens, - ſeeing no reſource, offered" to capitulate ;/ 
and demanded only thirty days to advertiſe their prince of their danger, and to 
require ſuccours againſt the enemy. Upon the expiration of 'che term, 48 no 
ſupply had arrived; they opened their gates to Philip“; and the whole probince 
ſoon after imitated their example, and ſubmitted to the victor. Thus was this 
important territory reunited to the crown of France, near three centuries after 


the'ceſfion of it by Charles the Simple to Rollo, the frſt duke: And the Nor- 


mans, ſenſible that this conqueſt was eee final, demanded the privilege of 
being governed by French laws; whi 


Philip, making à few alterations on che 
antient Norman cuſtoms, readily granted them. But the French monarck had too 


much ambition and genius to ſtop in his preſent career of ſucceſs,” He catried his 
victorious army into the weſtern provinces; ſoon reduced Anjou Maine; Tou- 
raine, and part of Poictou under his dominion +; and in this manner, the French 
crown, during the reign of one able and active prince, received ſuch an acceſſion 
of power and grandeur, as, in the ordinary: ane e, en n een 
it ſeveral ages to acquire. 

Jon on his arrival in England, that is might cover tie Ager uf his on i 
conduct, "exclaimed loudly againſt his barons, who, he pretended, had deſerted 
his ſtandard in Normandy ; and he arbitrarily extorted from them a ſeventh part | 
of all their moveables, as a puniſnment for this offence ꝓ. Soon after he forced 
them to grant him a ſcutage of two marks and a half on each knight's fee for an 
expedition into Normandy ; but he did not attempt to execute the ſervice, for 
which he pretended to exact it. Next year he ſummoned all the barons of his 
realm to attend him on this foreign expedition, and collected the ſhips from all 
the ſea · ports ʒ but meeting with oppoſition from ſome of his miniſters, and re- 
penting him of his deſign, he diſmiſſed both fleet and army, and then renewed | 
his exclamations againſt the barons for deſerting bim. He next put to ſea with a 
ſmall army, and his ſubjects believed, that he was reſolved to expoſe himſelf to 
the utmoſt hazards for the defence and recovery of his dominions : But they 
were ſurprized, after a few days, to ſee him return again into harhour, without 
attempting any thing. In the ſubſequent ſeaſon, he had the courage to carry his 
hoſtile meaſures a ſtep farther, Gui de Thoüars, who governed Brittany, being. 
jealous of the rapid progreſs, wa be. his ally the" French King, nen to | 


©® Trivet, p. 147. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 45 * | | t Tire, p. 149. 
3 M. Paris, p. 146, M. Weſt, p. 263. 
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eonfiderable army, and landed at Rochelfe. ' He marched to Angers; which be 


tale and reduced to aſhes. But the approach of Philip with an army threw him 


into berrors;ʒ and be ientnediarely made propoſals of peace, and fixed'a place of 


interview” with his enemy: But inſtead of keeping this engagement, he ſtole off 


with his army; embarked at Rochelle, and returned; loaded with new ſhame and 
diſgrace, into England. The mediation of the Pope procured him ar laſt a truce 
for two years with the French monarch *; almoſt alf the tranſmarine provinces 
were raviſhed from him; and his Engliſh barons, tho?” haraſſed wich arbitrary 
taxes a TT PPE frre ſaw Werra INE dad ak af- 
fronted in every-enterprize. 


. In' an age, when perſonal Wr Wh e a8 the chief accompliſhment, | 


ſuch conduct as that of John, diſgraceful at any time, muſt be expoſed to 
har contempt 3 and he could thenceforth expect to rule his turbulent vaſſals with 
a very doubtful authority. But the government, exerciſed by the Norman princes, 


had wound up the royal power to ſo high a pitch, and ſo much beyond the ufual 
tenor of the feudal conſtitutions, that it behoved him to be debaſed by new af 


z ie We ec with's Chap. = 
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fronts and diſgraces, ere his barons could entertain the views of conſpiring againſt 


him, in order to retrench his exorbitant prerogatives. The church, which, at 
that time, declined not a conteſt with the moſt powerful and vigorous monarchs, 


took firſt advantage of John's imbecillity ; and with the moſt aggravating cir- 


curnſtances of Teſolence and ſeorn, fixed her yoke upon him. 
Tus papal chair was they: filled by-Ianocent III. who, . NEVESR that 


1207. 


dignity at the age of thirty-ſeven years, and being endowed with a lofty and en- The King's 


_ terprizing genius, gave full ſcope to his ambition, and attempted, perhaps' more 


openly than any of his' predeceſſors, to convert that ſuperiority, which was yielded France. 


him by all the European princes, into a real dominion over them. The hierarchy, 
protected by the Roman pontiff, had already carried to an enormous height its 
uſurpations upon the civil power 3 but in order to extend them farther, and ren- 
der them uſeful to the court of Rome, it was neceffary to reduce the eccleſiaſtics 
themſelves under an abſolute monarchy, and to make them entirely dependant on 
their ſpiritual leader. For this purpoſe, Innocent firſt attempted to impoſe taxes 


at pleaſure upon the clergy; and in the firſt year of this century, taking advan - 


tage of the popular frenzy for eruſades, he ſent collectors over all Europe, who 
levied by his authority the fortieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, for the relief of 
the TOP land, and received the voluntary contributions of the laity to a like 

55 : * Rymer, vol. i. p. 141. 
f amount. 


arrel with 


court of 


Chap, XI, amount . The * Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, attempted another 
1206. innovation, favourable to eccleſiaſtical and papal power: In the King's abſence, 
he ſummoned, by his legatine authority, a ſynod of all the Evgliſh clergy, 
contrary to the prohibition of Geoffry Fitz - Peter, the chief Juſticiary z and no 
proper cenſure was ever paſſed on this encroachment, the firſt of the kind, upon 
the royal power. But a favourable incident ſoon after happened, which enabled 
ſo aſpiring a pontiff as Innoceat, —_— ſill farther his EPIC ſo con- 
temptible a prince as John. 8 | 
_ »  Hvuszxr, the primate, died in £2053 45 tne eee erent Ch 
ee Canterbury, poſſoſſed a right of voting in the election of their archbiſhop, 
ſome of the juniors of the order, whayſpy in wait for that event, met clandeſtinely 
the very night of Hubert's death; and without any conge d'elire from the King, 
choſe Reginald, their ſub-prior, for the ſucceſſor ; inſtalled bim in the archi- 
epiſcopal throne before midnight and having enjoined him the ſtricteſt ſecrecy, 
ſent him immediately to Rome, in order to ſolicit the confirmation of his elec- 
tion . The vanity of Reginald prevailed over his policy; and he no ſooner 
arrived in Flanders, than he revealed to every one the purpoſe of his journey, 
which was immediately known in England 1. The King was enraged at the 
novelty and temerity of the attempt, in filling ſo important an office without his 
Knowledge or conſent: The ſuffragan biſhops of Canterbury, who were accuſ- 
tomed to concur in the choice of their primate, were no leſs diſpleaſed at tho 
excluſion given chem in this election: The elder monks of Chriſt-church were 
injured by the irregular proceedings of their juniors : The juniors themſelves, 
aſhamed of-their conduct, and diſguſted with the levity of Reginald, who had broke 
his engagement with them, were willing to ſct aſide his election I: And all men 
concurred in the deſign of remedying the falſe meaſures, which had been taken. 
But as John knew, that this affair would be canvaſſed before a ſuperior tribunal, 
where the interpoſition of royal authority, in beſtowing eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
was very invidious; where even the cauſe of ſuffragan biſhops was not ſo favourable 
as that of monks; he determined to make the new election entirely. unexcep- 
tionable: He ſubmitted the affair wholly to the canons of Chriſt-church ; and, 
departing from the right, claimed by his predeceſſors, ventured no farther than 
to inform them privately, that they would do him an acceptable piece of ſer- 
vice, if they choſe John de Gray, biſhop of Norwich, for their primate pd. The 
. _— of that prelate was OED made without a contradictory vote; and 


2 Rymer, vol. i. p. 119. 1 M. Paris, p. 148. M. Weſt. p. . 1 Ib'd, 5 
M. Weſt. p. 266. ME R M. Welt. p. 266. 1 
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the King, 10 Obrist all conteſts, .codeavpurrd fa per made ih ſulfragan; bilidps. 
nt. to inſiſt on their right; of; concurring ini$be-gleGion.z Bat theſe projates,) per- 


ſeyering ig, their pretenions, ent, an; agens.30, maintain: their Cu bafidre;Tnio-: 


cent 3, while-rhe King, and the gonyear.of Chriſt-chnch, diſpatched twelve monks- 


2 


el. eee een the ſame tribunal, the election n | 


Non ich... ne fanett a panting 3453 h Nd a, 28 4 
3 [three different claims: before the Pope, whom 1 
allowed to-be-the ſupreme arbiter of the conteſt. Thecclaim of the ſu 

being ſb oppoſite to the | uſual, matims of the; papal:court; was fob et — rn 
| Thexlatinn: of Reginald was-fo; obviouſly: fraudutenc-and irregular} that there 
was ng paſſibility af defendiog it: 'BurInnggent maintained, that, tho this elee- 
tion. was null, and invalid, it ought pre 


to have been declared ſuch by the 


ſovereign pontiff, before monks could proceed 10 4 new election f and thst 


the choice of the e Norwich was of courſe as uncanonical as that of his 
competitor. *..; Advantage was, therefore, taken of this ſubtlety for introdueing 
a proceglentatby, which the ſee of Canterbury, the moſt important diguity in the 
1 throne, Would 
„ ii n i e ii nnd I 33; £06k 3TTS Ni 


8 e eee fieree conteſts, jo en to wrelt"6 


princes the right of gracitioginveſticures, — ps mo potaecgrntenel 


rity of confercing! eccleſiaſtical/benefices,/ he was ſupported by the uoited/ influence 
of. the -clergy,1 who, aſpiring to independance; ſought, with all the /ardour-6f 
ambition, and Al the; Zeal of | ſuperititian, under Bis dacred banters. But no 


ſtares; eſtabliſhed in ſome tolerable, degree, thhn che viftotious leader, as in vſüuf, 


turned his arts ageinſt his on community, and aſpired to center all power in 
his perſon. By the invention uf reſerves; proviſions, „ cο⁷mmendama, and other 
ſp: the Pope gradually aſſumed the right” of filling vacant benefices and 
the plenirude of his apoſtolie power, which was not ſubject to any limitati 
f eee eee, whom be beſtowed prefertent- The 
_ canons: which regulated elections were purpoſely rendered intricate and invelved's 
Frequent: diſputes uroſe among candidates: Appeals were every day carried ti 
Rome The apaſtolic ſes, beſides Teaping / pecuniary advantages from thele con- 
teſts, often exerciſed the power of ſerting aſide both the litiganti, and en pre- 
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be euer after at n en 5 


ſooner, was this point, after a great effu hen of blood and the convulſions of many 
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Gap NI. Tur preſent controverſy about the election to the ſee of Canterbury afforded 
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1 Cardinal 


innocent an opportunity of claiming this right; and he failed not to perceive and 

avnil himſelf of his advantage. He ſent for the twelve monks deputed by the con- 
vent to maintain the cauſe of the biſhop of Norwich; and commanded them, un- 
der the penalty of excommunication, to chuſe for their primate, cardinal Langton, 


==. *p- an; Engliſhman by birth, but educated in France, and connected, by his intereſts | 
point arch- 


bitopofCan- . attachments, with the ſee of Rome. Ia vain did the monks repreſent, 


terbury. 


had no power nor pretence to abandgg. 
ſevere in this oppoſition, except 


that. they had received fram their convent no authority for this purpoſe; that an 
election, without a previous writ: from the King, would be deemed highly irre- 
gular; and that they were merely agents for another perſon, whoſe right they 
None of them had the courage to per- 
Elias de Brantefield: All the reſt over- 
come by the menaces and authority of the Tope, en with his order, . 
made the election required of them. 

- Innocent, ſenſible that this flagrant e eats be highly + 7 
che court of England, wrote John a mollifying letter; ſent him four golden 
rings ſet with precious ſtones; and endeavoured to enhance the value of his' pre- 
ſent, by informing him of the many myſteries which were implied in it. He 
begged: him to conſider ſeriouſly-the form of the rings, | their number, their Ow, 
and their colour. - Their form, he ſaid, being round, ſhadowed” out 
which, had neither beginning nor end; and he ought thence to learn his duty of 
aſpiring from earthly objects to heavenly; from things temporal to things eter- 
nal. The number four, being a ſquare, denoted ſteadineſs of mind, not to be 
ſubyerted either by adverſity or proſperity, fixed for ever on the firm'baſisof the 
four cardinal virtues. Gold, which is the matter, being the maſt precious of 
metals, ſignified wiſdom, which is the moſt precious of all accompliſhments, and 


juſtly preferred by Solomon to tiches, power, and all exterior attainments. The 


blue colour of the emerald repreſented: Faith ; the verdure of the ſaphire, Hope; 
the, redneſs of the ruby. Charity 4- and the ſplendor of the topaz, Good Works T. 
By theſe conceits. Innocent endeavoured to repay John for one of the moſt im- 

portant prerogatives of his crown, which he had raviſhed from him; Eonceits © 


probably admired. by Innocent himſelf. For i it is eaſily poſſible for a man, eſpe- 


cially in a barbarous. age, to vaite ſtrong ic talents for bulineſs with an abſurd raſte- 1 
in ſcience and the arts. 1 


ad 


* * hs 
Jous was enflamed with the u engl de he heard 1 this « eee of 
the court of Rome ; and he immediately vented his paſſion on * o& 


M. Paris, p. 155 Ann. Warerl. p. 169. W. Heming. p. 553. EKnyghion, p. 2416. 
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brethren at Rome. He ſent Full de Cantelupe, and Henry de Cornbulle, two 
knights of his train,” men of violent tempers and rude manners, to expel them the 
_ cohvent, and take poſſeſſion of their revenues. ———— | | 
ſtery with drawn ſwords, commanded the prior and the - monks to depart the 
kingdom, and menaced them, that, in caſe of diſobedience, they would inſt 

butn them with the "convent . Innocent, prognoſticating, from the violence 


and imprudence of theſe meaſures, that John would finally fink in the conteſt; 


perſevered the more vigorouſly in his pretenſions, and exhorted the King not to 
oppoſe God and the church any longer, nor to perſecute that cauſe for which the 

holy martyr, St. Thomas, had ſaeriß s life, and which had exalted him 
equal to the higheſt faints in heaven T: A ſufficient hint to John to profit by the 
example of his father, and to remember the prejudices and eſtabliſhed principles 


- . of his ſubjefts, who bore a profound veneration to that martyr, ven mage bs 


* 
8. 


eee ſubject of their chief glory and exultation. ® * + 

Tun pontiff, finding that John was not yet fuffiiently tamed to ſubtaiflion, 
"Jack three prelates, the biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to intimate to 
him, that, if he perſevered in his diſobedience,” Innocent would be obliged to 
put the kingdom under the ſentence of Interdikt . All the other Prelates threw 
_ themſelyes on their knees before him, and entreated him, with tears in their eyes, 


do prevent the ſcandal of this ſentence, by making a ſpeedy ſubmiſſion to his ſpi- 


ritual Father, by receiving from his hands the new elected primate, "and by reſtor- 
ng the | monks of Chriſt-church to all their rights and poſſeſſions, He burſt out 


into the moſt indecent invectives againſt the prelates; Twore by God's teeth, his 


uſual oath, that if the Pope preſumed to put his kingdom under'an era. he 
would ſend to him all the biſhops and clergy of England, and would confiſcate 


| all their eſtates; apd threatened, that, if. thenceforth be caught any Romans in 


his daminions, le would put out their eyes, and cut off their hoſes, in order to 
tet 4 mark upon them, which might diſtinguim them from all other + 
Amidſt all this idle violence, John ſtood on ſuch bad terms with his nobility, 

de never dared to afſemble the ſtates of the kingdom, who, in ſo juſt a cauſe, 
ould probably have adhered to any other monarch, and have defend with VI 
gour the liberties -of the nation againſt theſe palpable _uſirpations of the 'cobrt 
of Rome, Innocent, therefore, perceiving the King's weakneſs, iſſued at luſt 
the ſentence of interdict, which he had for nnn ; 
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urch, whom he found inclined to ſuppore dais made by their Chap, x. 
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..» Lagiantence of interdidt was/at; that time the great inſtrument « of vengeance 
and policy employed by the court of Rome e e eee 


Interdiet of for the zlighteſt offences; and made che guilt of onę perſon invalye; the ruin of 
the kingdom. millions, even in their ſpiritul and eternal welfare... The execution of it was 


none hut the prieſts were admitted 


alt Fe and requiged high, ines and co 


their own approach and veneration. The uſe of bells e. 


anificially eyleujared, to fte the ſeaſes ip the higheſt degree, and.to operate-mith © 


irreſiſtible force on the ſuperſtitipus minds; of the people. The nation was of a 
{udden.degrived. ot al emerge exexciſe of its religion The altars, were deſpoiled 


of their ornaments : The croſſes, the reliques, the images, the ſtatues of the 
ſaints mere laid; 0 abe ground 3 208 as, if the air itſelf were. profaned, and mige 
pollute them by its, Contact, the > prieſts carefully covered them up, even from .* 
entirely ceaſed- in al the 

churches: The bells themſelves mere fłmoved from the ſteepjes,, and laid qn be 
ground with the; other ſacred utegſils. Maſs was celebrated, with hut doors and = 
to that holy inſticution. Thai ante - | 

of no religious rite, except baptiſm to nes · born infants, and, the ;commynion to A 


the dying: The dead 8 in conſecrat r pd: hey were hn 
into 5 hy Df. buried. i in common. fields; 8 and e . ke equies Dy = ded - + 


with prayers Ir any hallowed cetemony. | Marriage Way elebra * eee 2 
8 of c de l if itua- 


yards; z and that every ation in-life might beat the WT: 
tion, the, people were prohibited the uſe of cheat, as in [ Lent, or. Price the 


| higheſt px nance ; were debarred from all pleaſures, and. entertainments 'Y were * 


forbid even to ſalute each other, or ſo much as to ſhave their beards, and, give « 
any decent attention to their perſon and ipparel.” Every, citeumſtance carried the 
ſymptoms of of che deepeſt diſtreſs, and é f the moſt. e a 
divine yengeance and indignation. 0 ; 
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Arrzx the en which eſtabliſhed the celibacy of the clergy, were, b by the © 
zealous endeavours of archbiſhs aſelm, more rigorodſly | executed in 15 01 


M 11 er 
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Fr e and ayowedly, into theſvſo of copcubi 
and the-court of. Rome, which had, 50 intereſt in prohibiting, this practice a 
a very light oppoſition, to it; The cuſtom was become ſo prevalent, that in fome 


cantons. of Swiſſerjand,, hefore the reformation, the Jaws not only permitted, bur, | 
to avoid. ſcandal, enjoined, the uſe of concubines to the younger clergy ® 15 and i it 
was pſudl.every, where. for priafts to; apply co thei? ordinary, and obtain from ru 


a formal liberty for this indulgence. The biltiop: commonly; wok care to Pp! 
vent, this practice from degenerating into licentiouſneſs : He confined the pri 
tothe uſe of one wor | d dim to be conſtant to her bed. — bier to 
provide for her ſubſiſtance and that of her'Thildren -andg: tho” the 
im the eye of the law} deemed Mayne this commerce was 
inferior marriage, ſuch as is fill x 
may be regarded by the candid as an 
dianen inſtitutions, to the — ani thors tering laws of nature? 
Tg uarrel betten cht K gad the'fee of Rome chntinued for ſome w 
and tho? erer the der, the feat of puniſkiment,' obeyed the vrders of 
Joha, Ind celebrated divine Kate they complied Wirf the utmoſt reluckaner, 
and were regarded, Poch. Ey therſelves and "the peapſt, 8 men who. bitrate 
ir. prin ciples les, and facrificed, their conſcience to temporal fegerds and intereſts. 
ade this violent ft  fituation,, the King, 1 in order to give a to Hs govern- 
Ly military es itions, againſt Scotland, "againſt treland, againſt 


the Wet . nd be cortirn only prevailed, more fromm the weclechelt of his en- 
mics than” m his own. ur or ; abilities, - ; Meanwhile, the danger to "which 


the difeonitents of the ecclefiaics, 


increaſed bis Natura propention to ranny and he {come 
Ae all orders of men, eſpecially his hobles, from "whom alone he could fe- 


ſonabſy expect ſupport and Aer. He diſhonoured their families by his licen- 


tious amoursz, he publiſhed edits, prohibiting chem from hvhcing' feathered game, 
and theredy reſt ined them from their 1 wrinen on and amuſement 2; 
he ordered 2 all the hedges agd. fences near his foreſts to be levelled, that hi is deer 


"Germany among — find 5 
al, from che ee | 


even wantonly/to 17. 


* * 


de dare de Yd acceſs into; the fielgs for, paſture; and he og aca 
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| loaded, the nation witrarbitrar taxes and impolitions, Cette of the Fenet . 
hatred. Mhich he had i a iy he r required his nobility. to give Ting hoſtages f for 
ſecurity of their, allegiance, and they were obliged to put into his hands tir 
eee Wilen eee. ben his meſſengers came with li 

er 2 


ders been Willen 
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of great note, the lad 4 
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c xt. nobleman replied, that ſhe ould fever encruſt her fin Hit che Kinds of obe wits _ 
kad murdered hid own nephew, while in his cuſtody. Her huſband reproved her 


for the ſeverity of this ſpeech ;" but, ſenſible of his danger, be immediately fled 
with his wife and ſon into Ireland, where he endeavoured to conceal himſelf. 


| The King diſcovered che unhappy family in their retreat ; ſeized the vie and 


_ whom he ſtarved to death i in A ira cx! [the baron himſelf narrowly'eſcap- | 
ed, by flying i into Franee o. ee PA SO e n, 


R 117 13 he 


8 Ts ty Rome had: beta e eee Daene by 
which ſhe kept offenders in a we, ſtill afforded them an opportunity of preventing 
"the next anathemæ by ſubmiſſion ; and in caſe of their obſtinacy, was able to re- 
freſh the horror of the people againſt them, by new denunciations of the wrath 
And l vengeatice of heaven. As the ſentenee of, interdict had not operated the 3 
ſired effect on John, and as his people, tho extremely diſcontented, had hitherto 
been reſtrained from riſing into open rebellion againſt. him, he was ſoon to look 
for the ſentence of excommunication; And he had reaſon to apprehend, that, 
'_ notwithſtanding all his precautions, the moſt dangerous conſequences might enſue. 
from it. He was witneſs of the other ſcenes, which, at that very t time, were 
acting in Europe, and which diſplayed, the unbounded. and yncontrouled power - 
of the papacy. Innocent, far from being diſmayed at his conteſts with the = 
of England, bad excommunicated the Emperor Otho, Joha's nephew t; 
ſoon brought that powerful and haugbty prince to ſubmit to his authority. 
publiſhed a criſade againſt the "Albigenſes, a ſpecies of enthuſiaſts i in the Re 
of France, whom he denominated heretics, becauſe, likę other enthuſiaſts, they 
neglected the rites of the church, and oppoſed the power and influence of the 
clergy : The, people from all parts of Europe, moyed by their ſuperſtition and 


their paſſion for wars and adventures, flocked to his ſtandard: Simob de Mont | 


fort, the general of the.cruſade, acquired to himſelf. a ſovereignty in theſe pro- 
vinces ; The count de Tholouſe, who protected the Albigenſes, | was Leſpoiled 


of his dominions: And theſe ſectaries themſelves, tho“ the moſt innocent and in- 


offenſive of mankind, were exterminated with all the circumſtances of the moſt 


extrems violence ard batbarity. Here was therefore both ah army and 4 general; 


dangerous from their zeal and valour, ready to act againſt John; and Innocent, 


after keeping the thunder long ſuſpended gave at laſt authority to the biſhops of 


London, Ely, and Worceſtet, to denounce the ſentence of excommilnication 


. M. Paris, p. 158, 161. Chron. Dunſt, vol. i. p. 52. Ann. Warver!, p · 172. Aon. Ma 
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publiſhing, 48 the Pape required of „5 xl. 
their dioceſes. 2b ][-d rnaghs Ver 8505 NU M e 1209. 
- Geoffrey; referee ee Who Was — — Cyrmna . * 
in che colt of enchequer, being informed of it while ſitting on the bench, ob- | 
_ ſerved'to'his brethren the danger of ſerving under an exconmunicated King; and 
he immediately left his chair, and departed the court. John gave orders to ſeize 
him, to throw him into priſon, to cover his head wic u great leaden cope; an 
by this and other ſevere uſage, he ſoon put an end to his life ® : Nor was there 
amy thing wanting to Geoffre ," except the digrilty amd Yank of Beckeees to enalt | 
him to an equal ſtation in heaven wich that great'and celebrated martyr- Hugh ba 
de Wells, the King's chancellor, being elected, by his appointment, .biſhop-of © * 
Lincoln, upon a vacancy in that n in order to re- - 
ceive conſecration from the archbiſhop of 3 but he no. ſooner reached | 
France, than be liaftened to'Ponitigny, where Langton thi ; 
milfions to him ad his primate. The'biſhops, finding themſelves 'etpoſed equally 
d. the Jealouſy of the King and hatred of che people, gradually ftole out of the 
- =" kingdom aid at laſt there remained duly three prelates to perform the functions 3 
bott the epiſcopal office T. Many of che nobility, terrified with John's tyrannyi a 
and obnoxious to him on one account or other, imitated the example of the bi: 
| ſhops; and'rnoſt of the others, who remained, were with reaſon ſuſpescded of hav- | 
| | ing ſecretly entered into « confederacy againſt him . John was alarmed at his 
dangerous ſituntion; a ſituation, which prudence, vigour, and popularity, might 
ere r wise als erer. nor abilities were now ſumicient to | | 
' remedy. | He deſired à conference with-Langton at Dover offered to'acknow- | | 
_ him as ptimate, to ſubmit to the Pope, to teſtote the exilec clergy, even | 
- them a limited ſum of money as  compenſatior?for-the cedſts of theit con- oP 
| "Ale eſtates. But Langton, perceiving his advantage, was not ſatisfied with 
theſe conceſſions : He demanded, chat full reſtitution and reparation ſhould be 
made; to all the clergy z/ a condition ſo exorbitant, that the King, who probably | 
had” not the power of fulfilling it, and'who foreſaw that this eſtimation of da- 
. en ELD ny 
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Sho! had ang. commerce. ith-hia, in ee e ee 


council, or even in private eonverſation ?: And this ſentence was adueordingly - 
 vich,all-imagipable ſolemniey, denounced, againft. him... Bot , Jchg. til} preſe- _ 


vexed in his-contuniacy; there nemained nothing but the ſentencs a depoſnions 


could. moſt properly entryſt that Weapon, the ultimate peſoureg of his goſtiy 
authority. And he proffered that monarch, beſides thę remiſnon of: all bis fins 


and [endleſs ſpiritual benefits, the property and poſſeſen of the kingdonyof Eng- 
too cg e ere yy 5 59 0 mew TY © ogy” M1} fs a 


which; tho „ intimately ennecbed with che former, . diſtinguiſned from 
it, hy the attiſics of the Romiſhi church; and Innocent determinęd ta dert chis 
laſt thunder: holt againſt the refractory monarch. vB, 64 ſenteneg of this Kind 
required an ared force to executs it the pontiff, caſting, bis eyes arguad, pitched 
8 lat o Philip, King of France, 45:the perſon, into whole-pownefyl.: band be 
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4 Prognoſticate the moſt fatal effects 0 * French invaſion. | 


Ir was the common. H 
the Roman pane hich ex Pong 
925 —— of the papal, crown: 


„ Net even g 


moſt able monarch 
 - of the age, vas ſeduced, by e ene ee tempting a 
prize, 10 accept this liberal offer af the pontiff, and thereby 1o-racify;that autho- 
rity, which if he ever oppoſed irs boundleſs uſurpations, might. next day, tumble 
him from the, threne. He Jevied a 4 ſummoned all che vaſſals. of.his 
cropn ta attend him at Roben; colleQed: a = of. 790 velicls,, great, and ſmall, 
I˙⁵n the ſea-porty. of Normandy and. Nicardy z and 8 the zeal'of the age, 


partly from the -pgrſonal- regards, univerſally. paid him. a force, Which 

ſeemed equal ta the greatpeſs of: his enterprise. Tha on the dther hand, 

iſſued out wrigs, requiting che attendance of all his military vaſſale at Dover. and 

= gf all ablet hodied men, ta defend the kingdom in this dangerous exc Y 
An infinite number appeared of whom! be ſelected ag army of 60,000 f 

power invincible, had they been united in aſſections ta. their pride. 3 


vith a becoming zeal for the defence of their native country . But the people 


wereſwayed,by ſuperſtition, and tegarded their King with hurror, as anathematized 
by papal cenſures: The barons, beſides lying under the. ſame prejudices, were all 


diſguſted with his tyranny, and were, many of them, ſuſpected of holding a 


ſecret correſpondende with the enemy: And the incapacity and cowardice of 
the king himſelf, ill fitted to ſtruggile with thoſe mighty diicukies, e een 
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| PanpoLr, whom the Pope had choſen for his legate, and appointed to head this 
important expedition, had, before he left Rome, applied for a ſecret conference 
with his maſter, and had. aſked him, whether, if the King of England, in this 
deſperate ſituation, were willing to ſubmit to the apoſtolic ſee, he ſhould grant 
him any terms of accommodation? Innocent, who expected more advantages 
from his agreement with a prince ſo abje& both in character and fortune, than 
from his alliance with a great and victorious monarch, who, after ſuch mighty 
acquiſitions, might become too haughty to be bound by ſpiritual chains, ex- 
plained to Pandolf the conditions on which he was willing to be reconciled to the 
King of England. The legate, therefore, as ſoon as he arrived in the north of 


Chap. xi. 
1213. 


France, ſent over two knights templars to deſire an interview with John at Dover, 


which was readily granted; and he there repreſented to him, in ſuch ſtrong, and 
probably in ſuch true colours, his loſt condition, the diſaffection of his ſubjects, 


the ſecret combination of his vaſſals againſt him, the mighty armament of France, 
that John yielded at diſcretion , and ſubſcribed to all the conditions which Pan- 


13th May. 


dolf was pleaſed to impoſe upon him. He promiſed, among other articles, that The Kins's 
he would ſubmit himſelf entirely to the judgment of the Pope; that he would ſubmifon 10 
acknowledge Langton for primate z that he would reſtore all the exiled clergy e Pore 


and laity, who had been baniſhed on account of the conteſt ; that he would make 


them full reſtitution of their goods, and compenſation for all damages, and in- 
ſtantly conſign eight thouſand pounds, in part of payment; and that every one 
outlawed or impriſoned for their adherence to the Pope, ſhould immediately be 
received into grace and favour F. Four barons ſwore, along with the King, to 
the obſervance of this ignominious treaty l. | 

Bur the ignominy of the King was not yet carried to its full height. Pandolf, 
as the firſt ſpecimen of his deference to the Pope's orders, required him to reſign 


his kingdom to the church, and he perſuaded him, that he could no way ſo effec- 


tually diſappoint the French invaſion, as by thus putting himſelf under the im- 
mediate protection of the apoſtolic ſee. John, lying under the agonies of preſent 
terror, made no ſcruple of ſubmitting to this condition. He paſſed a charter, in 
which he ſaid, that, not conſtrained by fear, but of his own free - will, and by the 
common advice and conſent of his barons, he had, for the remiſſion of his own 
ſins and thoſe of his family, reſigned England and Ireland to God, to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic chair: 
He agreed to hold theſe dominions as feudatory of the church of Rome, by the 
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annual payment of a thouſand marks; ſeven hundred for England, three hun he 
dred for Ireland: And he ftipulated, that if he or his ſucceſſors ſhould ever pre- 
fame to revoke or infringe this charter, they ſhould inſtantly, except upon ad- 
monition they repented them of their offence, forfeit all right to their dominions v. 
In conſequence of this agreement, John did homage to Pandolf as the Pope's 
legate, with all the humiliating rites which the feudal law required of vaſſals be- 
fore their liege-lord and ſuperior. He came diſarmed into the legate's preſence, 
who was ſeated on a throne; he flung himſelf on his knees before him; he lifted 
up his joined hands, and put them within thoſe of Pandolf; he ſwore fealty to 
the Pope; and he paid part of the tribute, which he owed for his kingdom as the 
patrimony of St. Peter. The legate, elated by this ſupreme triumph of ſacerdo- 


tal power, could not forbear diſcovering extravagant ſymptoms of joy and exul- 


tation: He trampled on the money, which was laid at his feet as an earneſt of 


the ſubjection of the kingdom: An inſolence, which, however offenſive to all the 


Engliſh, no one preſent, except the archbiſhop. of Dublin, dared. take any no- 
tice of. But tho' Pandolf had brought the King to ſubmit to theſe baſe condi- 
tions, he till refuſed to take off the excommunication and interdict, till an eſti- 
mation ſhould be taken of the loſſes of the eccleſiaſtics, and n eine and 
reſtitution ſhould be made them. 

Jonu, reduced to this abject ſituation under a 8 power, ſtill We the 
ſame diſpoſition to tyranny over his ſubjects, which had been the chief cauſe of 
all his misfortunes. One Peter of Pomfret, a hermit, had foretold, that the 
King, this very year, ſhould loſe his erown; and for that raſh prophecy, he had 
been thrown into priſon in Corfe-caſtle. John now determined to bring him to 
puniſhment as an impoſtor: and'tho* the man pleaded, that this prophecy was 
fulfilled, and that the King had loſt the royal and independant crown which he- 
formerly wore, the defence was ſuppoſed to augment his guilt : He was dragged. 


at horſes tails to the town of Warham, and there 88 on a gibbet with his; 
ſon F. 


Wu Pandolf, after receiving the homage of Joho, returned to the court of 
France, he congratulated Philip on the fucceſs of his pious enterprize z. and in · 
formed him, that John, moved by the terror of the French arms, had now come 
to a juſt ſenſe of his guilt; had returned to obedience under the apoſtolic ſee; 
had even conſented to do homage to the Pope for his dominions; and having 


® Rymer, vol. i, p. 176. M. Paris, p. 163. Trivet, p. 158. Ann. Waverl. p. 177. W. He- 
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| u made his kingdom a part of St. Peter's REY had * it impoſ- 


ible for any Chriſtian prince, without the moſt manifeſt and moſt flagrant im- 


piety, to attack him“. Philip was in a rage on receiving this intelligence: He 


exclaimed, that having, at the Pope's inſtigation, undertaken an expedition, 


which had coſt him above 60,000- pounds ſterling, he was fruſtrated of his pur- 
poſe, at the time when its ſucceſs was become infallible : He complained, that 
all the expence had fallen upon him; all the advantage had accrued to Innocent: 
He threatened to be no longer the dupe of theſe hypocritical pretences: And aſ- 
ſembling his vaſſals, he laid before them the ill treatment which he had received, 
expoſed the intereſted and fraudulent conduct of the Fope, and required their aſ- 
ſiſtance to execute his enterprize againſt Eagland, in which, he told them, that, 
notwithſtanding the inhibitions and menaces of the legate, he was determined to 


perſevere. The French barons were in that age little leſs ignorant and ſuperſti 
tious than the Engliſn: Yet, ſo much does the influence of theſe religious prin- 


ciples depend on the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds they all vowed to follow 
their prince on his intended expedition, and were reſolute not to be diſappointed 
of that glory and thoſe riches, which they had long expected from this enters 
prize. The earl of Flanders alone, who had - previouſly formed a ſecret treaty 


with John, declaring againſt the injuſtice and impiety of the undertaking, with - 


dtew with his forces f ; and Philip, that he might not leave ſo dangerous an 


formerly raviſhed from him. He propoſed this expedition to the barons, Wo 


enemy behind him, firſt turned his arms againſt the dominions of that prince. 
Meanwhile, the Engliſh fleet was aſſembled under the earl of Saliſbury, the King's 


natural brother, and tho? inferior in number, received orders to attack the French 


in their harbours: Saliſbury performed this ſervice with ſo much ſucceſs, that he 
took three hundred ſhips z deſtroyed a hundred more : And Philip, finding it 
impoſſible to prevent the reſt from falling into the hands of the enemy, ſet fire to 
them himſelf, and 88 25 it W Re him to proceed any farther 
in his enterprize. 

'Jonn, exulting in his oreſche ſecurity, inſenſible to his paſt diſgrace, was ſo 
elated with this ſucceſs, that he thought of no leſs than of invading France in his 
turn, and of recovering all thoſe provinces which the proſperous arms of Philip had 


were already aſſembled for the defence of the kingdom. But the Engliſh barons 
both hated and deſpiſed their prince: They prognoſticated no ſurceſs to any en- 


"8 terprize conducted by ſuch a leader: And pretending, that their time of ſervice 


was clapſed, and all their proviſions exhauſted, they refuſed to ſecond his under- 
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raking . The King, however, reſolute in his purpoſe, epberked with a few 
followers, and ſailed to Jerſey, in the fooliſh notion, that the barons would at 


laſt be aſhamed to ſtay behind +. But finding himſelf diſappointed, he returned 


to England; and raiſing ſome troops, threatened to take vengeance on all his 


nobles for their deſertion and diſobedience. The archbiſhop of. Canterbury, who 
was in a Confederacy with the nobles, here interpoſed ; ſtrictly inhibited the King 
from thinking of ſuch an attempt; and threatened him with a renewal of the ſen- 


tence of excommunication, if he pretended to levy war upon any of. his aden 
before the kingdom was freed from the ſentence of interdict 3. 


Tux church had diſſolved the ſeveral anathemas pronounced it Jake he: 


the ſame gradual progreſs with which ſhe had at firſt iſſued them, By receiving 


his homage, and admitting him toithe rank of vaſſal, his depoſition Was annulled, 
and his ſubjects were again bound by their oaths of allegiance. The exiled pre- 
lates then returned in great triumph, with · Langton at their head ; and the King, 
hearing of their approach, went forth to meet them, and throwing himſelf an 
the ground before them, he entreated them with tears to have eompaſſion on him 


205 July. and the kingdom of England j. The primate, ſeeing theſe: marks of ſincere pe- 


nitence, led him to the chapter · houſe of Wincheſter, and there adminiſtered an 


oath to him, by which he again ſwore fealty and obedience to Pope Innocent and 


his ſucceſſors ; promiſed to love, maintain, and defend holy church and the © 


clergy ; engaged, that he would re-eſtabliſh the good laws of his anceſtors, par- 


ticularly. thoſe of St. Edward, and would aboliſh the wicked ones; and expreſſed : 
his reſolution of maintaining Juſtice and right in all his dominions 8. The pri- 


mate next gave him abſolution in the requiſite forms, and admitted him to dine 1 
with him, to the great joy of all the people. The ſentence,” however, of inter- 
dict was ſtill upheld againſt the kingdom. A new legate, Nicholas, biſnop of * 
Freſcati, came into England, in the place of Pandolf ; and he declared it to be 


the Pope's intentions never to looſen that ſentence, till full reſtitution was made 
to the clergy of every thing taken from them, and ample reparation for all da- 
mages which they had ſuſtained 4. He only, permitted maſs to be ſaid with a 
low voice in the churches, till theſe loſſes and damages could be eſtimated to the 
ſatisfaction of the parties. Certain, barons were appointed ta take an account of 
the claims ; and John was aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of the ſums, to which the 


. clergy made their loſſes to amount. No leſs than twenty thouſand marks were 


demanded by the monks of Canterbury alone; e thouſand for the ſee 
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4 b Lincoled 1 and the King, Goding theſe pretenſions to be infinite nd endleſs, Chap. XE. 

proffered the clergy the ſum of an hundred thouſand marks for a final acquittal. 1213. 
| The clergy rejected the offer with diſdain ; but the Pope, willing to favour his 

new vaſſal, whom he found zealous in his declarations of fealty, and regular in 

paying the ſtipulated tribute to Rome, directed his legate to accept of forty thou- 

ſand +. The iſſue of the whole was, that the biſhops and conſiderable abbots 

got reparation beyond what they had any title to demand: The inferior clergy 

were obliged to fit down contented with their loſſes : And the King, after the 

ſentence of interdict was taken off, renewed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, and by 

a new charter, ſealed GEL AE EE i and obedience to the 

ſee of Rome . N ] 


Wurm this vexecons allele was at laſt brought toa 3 the King, as 
if he had nothing farther to attend to but triumphs and victories, went over to 
Poictou, which ſtill acknowledged his authority ;. and he carried war. into Phi- 
lip's dominions. He beſieged a caſtle near Angiers; but the approach of prince 
Lewis, Philip's ſon, obliged him to raiſe the ſiege with ſuch precipitation, that 
he left his tents, machines, and baggage behind him; and he returned to Eng- 
land with diſgrace. About the ſame time, he heard of the great and deciſive 
victory gained by the King of France at Bovines over the Emperor Otho, who 
had entered France at the head of 150,000 Germans; a victory which eſtabliſhed 
for ever the glory of Philip; and gave full ſecurity to all his dominions. John 
could therefore think henceforth of nothing farther, than of ruling peaceably his 
| own kingdom ; and his cloſe conjunction v with the Pope, which he was deter- 
mined at any price to maintain, enſured him, .as he imagined, the certain attain- 
ment of this object. But the laſt and moſt grievous ſcene of this prince's miſ- 
fortunes till awaited him; and he was deſtined to paſs thro? a ſeries of more hu- 
miliating cireumſtances than had ever yet fallen to the lot of any other monarch. 
Taz introduction of the feudal law into England by William the Conqueror Papptesg gf 
had much infringed. the liberties, however imperfe&, enjoyed by the Anglo- the barons. 
Saxons i in their antient government, and had reduced the whole people to a ſtate 
of vaſſalage under the King or barons, and even the greateſt part of them to a 
real ſtate of ſlavery. The neceſſity alſo of devolving great power into the hands 
of a prince, who was to maintain a military dominion over a vanquiſhed nation, 


had engaged the Norman barons to ſubmit to a more rigorous. and abſolute au- 
thority, than that to which men of their rank, in other feudal governments, were. 


1214. 
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(Chap. x1, commonly ſubjected. The prerogatives of the crown, once raiſed to a high! dieb, 0 
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were not eaſily reduced; and the nation, during the courſe of an hundred and fifty 
years, had groaned under a tyranny, unknown to all the kingdoms founded by 
the northern conquerors. Henry I. that he might allure the people to give an 
excluſion to his elder brother Robert, had granted them à charter, favourable in 


many particulars to their liberties; Stephen had renewed this grant; Henry II. 
had confirmed it: But the conceſſions of all theſe princes had ſtill remained with- 
out effect; and the ſame unlimited, at leaſt irregular authority, continued to be 


exerciſed both by them/and their ſucceſſors. The only happineſs was, that arms 


were never yet raviſhed from the hands of the barons and people: The nation, 


by a great confederacy, might till vindicate its liberties: And nothing was more 
likely, than the character, conduct, and fortunes of the preſent ſovereign, to 


produce ſuch a general union and combination againſt him. Equally odious and 


contemptible, both in public and private life, he affronted the barons by his in- 


ſolence, diſhonoured their families by his gallantries, enraged them by his tyran- 
ny, and gave diſcontent to all ranks of men by his endleſs exactions and impoſi- 


tions . The effect of theſe lawleſs practices had already appeared in the general 


demand made by the barons of a reſtoration of their privileges'; and after he had 


reconciled himſelf to the Pope, by abandoning the independance of the kingdom, 
he appeared to all the world in ſo mean a light, that they univerſally thought 


they might with ſafety and honour infift upon their pretenſions. 2 
Bur nothing forwarded this confederacy ſo much as the concurrence of Lang- 


ton, archbiſhop of Canterbury; a man, whoſe memory, tho he was obtruded 


on the nation by a palpable incroachment of the fee of Rome, ought. always to 
be reſpected by the Engliſh. This prelate, whether he was moved by the ge- 
neroſity of his nature and his affection to public good; or had entertained an ani- 
moſity againſt John, on account of the long oppoſition made by that prince to 
his election z or thought, that an acquiſition of liberty to the people would ſerve 


to increaſe and ſecure the privileges of the church; had formed the plan of re- 
forming the government, and had prepared the way for that great innovation, 
by inſerting thoſe ſingular clauſes above-mentioned in the oath, which he admi- 


niſtred to the King, before he would abſolve him from the ſentence of excom- 


- munication. Soon after, in a private meeting of ſome principal barons at Lon- 


don, he ſhowed them a copy of Henry 1.'s charter, which, he ſaid, he had hap- 
pily found in a monaſtery ; and he exhorted them to inſiſt on the renewal and 
obſervance of t: The barons ſwore, that they would ſooner loſe their lives than 


| . Chron. M lr. p. 189. * Wykes, p. 36. Ann. Waverl p · 181. W. Hemiog, p · 557. 


** from ſo reaſonable a 8 * The confederacy began now to ſpread Chap, XL 
wider, and to comprehend almoſt all the barons of England; and a new and 1214. 
more numerous meeting was ſummoned by Langton at St. Edmondſbury, under November. 
colour of devotion. He again produced to the aſſembiy the old charter of 

"I z renewed his exhortations of unanimity and vigour in the proſecution of 

purpoſe z.. and repreſented in the ſtrongeſt colours the tyranny to which they 

= % long been ſubjected, and from which it now behoved them to free them- 

ſelves and their poſterity f. The barons, inflamed by his eloquence, incited by: 

the ſenſe of their wrongs, and encouraged by the appearance of their power and: 
numbers, ſolemnly took an oath before the high altar, to adhere to each other, 

to inſiſt on their demands, and to make endleſs war on the King, till he ſhould 
ſubmit to grant them . They agreed, that, after the feſtival of Chriſtmas, 

they would prefer in a body their common petition; and in the mean time, they 
ſeparated, after mutually promiſing, that they would put themſelves in a poſture 

of defence, would inliſt men and purchaſe n and would ſupply their caſtles. . 
with the neceſſary deer | 


Tur barons appeared i in London on the day 3 and demanded of the 1215. 
King, that, in conſequence of his own oath before the primate, as well as in 6th January. 
_ deference to their juſt rights, he would grant them a renewal of Henry's charter, 
and a confirmation of the laws of St. Edward. The King, alarmed with their 
real and unanimity, as well as with their power, required a delay; promiſed, 
that at the feſtival of Eaſter, he would give them a poſitive anſwer to their pe- 
tition ; and offered them the archbiſhop. of Canterbury, the biſhop of Ely, and 
| the earl of Pembroke, the Mareſchal, as-ſureties for his fulfilling this engage- 
ment ||; The barons accepted of the terms, and peaceably returned to their 
_ caſtles. 

Duos mo this interval, John, in order to 3 or ſubdue the league of his; 5th January. 
barons, endeavoured to avail himſelf of the eccleſiaſtical power, of whoſe influ- 
ence he had, ſrom his own recent misfortunes, had ſuch fatal experience, He 
granted to the clergy. a charter, abandoning for ever that important prerogative, 
for which his father and all his anceſtors had zealouſly contended, yielding to 
them the free election on all vacancies, reſerving:only the power to iſſue a congẽ 
d'elire, and to ſubjoin a confirmation of the election; and declaring, that, if 
either of theſe were vith-held, the choice ſhould nevertheleſs be deemed juſt and 


M. Paris, p. 167; + MM Phils P1799 © t N. Paris p. 176. 
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valid . He made a vow to lead an army into Paleſtine againſt the infidels, and 
he took on him the croſs; in hopes, that he would receive from the church that 
protection, which ſhe tendered to every one that had entered into this ſacred and 


meritorious engagement T. And he ſent to Rome his agent, William de Mau- 


clerc, in order to appeal to the Pope againſt the tyranny of his barons, and pro- 
cure him a favourable ſentence from that powerful tribunal 1. The barons alſo 
were not negligent on their part in endeavouring to engage the Pope in their in- 


tereſts : They diſpatched Euſtace de Veſcie to Rome; laid their caſe before In- 


nocent as their feudal lord; and petitioned him to interpoſe his authority with 


the King, and oblige kim to reſtore and confirm all their ju and undoubted 


privileges [|. ? 


InxocenT beheld with regret the diſturbances which had ariſes i in England, 
and was much inclined to favour John in his pretenſions. He had no other hopes 
of retaining and extending his newly acquired ſuperiority over that kingdom, but 
by ſupporting ſo baſe and degenerate a prince, who was willing to Tacrifice every 
conſideration to his preſent ſafety ; and he foreſaw, that, if the adminiſtration 
fell into the hands of theſe gallant and high-ſpirited barons, they would vindi- 
cate the honour, liberty, and independance of the nation, with the ſame ardour 


which they now exerted in defence of their own. He wrote letters therefore to 


the prelates, to the nobility, and to the King himſelf. He exhorted the firſt to 


_ employ their good offices in conciliating peace between the contending parties, 


and putting an end to civil diſcord : To the ſecond, he expreſſed his diſapproba- 


tion of their conduct in employing force to extort conceſſions from their reluctant 
ſovereign : The laſt, he adviſed to treat his nobles with grace and indulgence, 


and to grant them ſuch of their demands as ſhould appear juſt and reaſonable $. 
Tus barons cafily ſaw, from the tenor of theſe letters, that they muſt lay their 


account with having the Pope, as well as the King, for their adverſary ; but 


they had already advanced too far to recede from their pretenſions, and their paſ- 
ſions were ſo deeply engaged, that it exceeded even the power of ſuperſtition itſelf 


any longer to controul them. They alſo foreſaw, that the thunders of Rome, 


when not ſeconded by the efforts of the Engliſh eccleſiaſtics, would be of ſmall 


avail againſt them; and they perceived, that the moſt conſiderable of the pre- 
lates, as well as all the inferior clergy, profeſſed the higheſt approbation of their 
cauſe. Beſides, that theſe men were ſeized with the national paſſion for laws and 


liberty; bleſſings, of which they themſelves expected to partake; there concur- 
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red very powerful cauſes to looſen their devoted attachment to the apoſtolic ſee. 
It appeared from all the late uſurpations of the Roman pontiff, that he pretended 
to reap alone all the advantages accruing from that victory, which, under his ban- 
ners, tho at their own hazard, they had every where obtained over the civil ma- 
giſtrate. The Pope aſſumed a deſpotic power over all the churches : Their parti- 

cular cuſtoms, privileges, and immunities, were treated with diſdain : Even the 
canons of general councils were ſet aſide by his diſpenſing power: The whole ad- 
miniſtration of the church was centered in the court of Rome : All preferments 
ran of courſe in the ſame channel: And the provincial clergy ſaw, at leaſt felt, 
that there was a neceſlity of limiting theſe exorbitant pretenſions. The legate, 
Nicholas, in filling thoſe numerous vacancies which had fallen in England during 
an interdict of ſix years, had proceeded in the moſt arbitrary manner; and had 
- paid no regard, in conferring dignities, to perſonal merit, to rank, to the incli- 

nation of the electors, or to the cuſtoms of the country. The Engliſh church 
was univerſally diſguſted ; and Langton himſelf, tho? he owed his elevation to an 
incroachment of the Romiſh fee, was no ſooner "eſtabliſhed in his high office, 
than he became jealous of the privileges annexed to it, and formed attachments 


with the country ſubjected to his juriſdiction. Theſe cauſes, tho? they opened 
lowly the eyes of men, failed not to produce their effect: They ſet bounds to 


the uſurpations of the papacy: The tide firſt ſtopped, and then turned againſt 
the ſovereign pontiff: And it is otherwiſe inconceivable, how that age, ſo prone 
to ſuperſtition, and ſo ſunk in ignorance, or rather ſo devoted to a ſpurious eru- 

dition, could have eſcaped falling i into an abſolute and total ſlavery under the 


court of Rome. Mah, 


Chap. XI. 
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Azour the time that the 8 $ —.— een i in England, the malecontent 8 
barons, on the approach of the feſtival of Eaſter, when they were to expect the of the — 


King's anſwer to their petitions, met by agreement at Stamford ; and they aſ- 


ſembled a force, conſiſting of above 2000 knights, beſides their retainers and in- 


ferior perſons without number. Elated with their power, they advanced in a oh Al 


body to Brackley, within fiftzen miles of Oxford, the place where the court then 
reſided ; and they there received a meſſage from the King, by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the earl of Pembroke, deſiring to know what thoſe liberties were 
which they ſo zealouſly challenged from their ſovereign. They delivered to theſe 
meſſengers a ſchedule, containing the chief articles of their demands z which was 
no ſooner ſhown. to the King, than he burſt into a furious paſſion, and aſked, 
why the barons did not alſo demand of him his kingdom ? ſeeing, that he 
woul never grant them ſuch liberties as muſt reduce himſelf to ſlavery . 


* 
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Chap. XI. 0 No ſooner were the confederated nobles informed of John's refuſal, ch , 

1215 choſe Robert Fitz Walter for general, whom they called the Mareſchal of the: army 

of God and of boly Church; and they proceeded without farther ceremony to make 

war upon the King. They beſieged the caſtle of Northampton during fifteen days, 

tho* without ſucceſs *: The gates of Bedford caſtle were willingly opened to them 

by William Beauchamp, its owner: They advanced to Ware in . their way. to 
London, where they held a correſpondence- with the principal citizens: They 

24th May. yere received without oppoſition into that capital: And finding now the great 

ſuperiority of their. force, they iſſued out proclamations, requiring the other ba- 

rons to join them, and menacing them, in caſe of refuſal or delay, with com- 

mitting devaſtation- on their houſes and eſtates T. In order to ſhow them what 

they might expect from their proſperous arms, they made incurſions from Lon- 

don, and laid waſte the King's parks and palaces; and all the barons, who hac 

hitherto carried the femblance of ſupporting the royal party, were glad of this 

pretence to join openly a cauſe, which they always had ſecretly favoured. The 

King was left at Odiham in Surrey with a poor retinue of only ſeven Knights: 

and after trying ſeveral expedients to elude the blow, after offering to refer all 
differences to the Pope alone, or to eight barons, four to be choſen by himſelf, 

and four by the confederates . he found himſelf at laſt cr to . at __ | 

cretion. 


Magna Char- A CONFERENCE wk hs King and the barons was appointed at Wales | 
195 mede, between Windſor and Staines ; a place which has ever ſince been extremely ce- 


x5th June. Jebrated, on account of this great event. The two parties. encamped apart, like 


open enemies; and after a debate of a few days, the King, with a facility which 

was ſome what ſuſpicious, ſigned and ſealed the charter which was required of him. 

19th june. This famous deed,” commonly called the-Gaz ar CnarTR, either granted or ſe- 

cured very important liberties and privileges to every order of men in the _ 
dom, to the clergy, to the barons, and to the people: 


Taz freedom of elections was ſecured to the clergy The former charter of 
the King was confirmed, by which the neceſſity of a royal conge d'elire and con- 
firmation was ſuperſeded : All check upon appeals to Rome was removed, by 
the allowance granted every man to depart the kingdom at pleaſure :. And the 

FT fines upon the clergy, for any offence, were ordained to be n to their 
tay eſtates, not to their eccleſiaſtical beneſices. 


Tus privileges granted to the barons were either abatements in the rigors of 
the feudal law, or determinations in points which had been left by that 2 or 
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had become by practice, arbitrary and ambiguous. The reliefs of heirs ſucceed- Chap. XI. 
ing to a military fee were aſcertained ; an earl's and baron's at an hundred marks, 
a Knight's at an hundred ſhillings. It was ordained by the charter, that, if the 

heir be a minor, he ſhall, immediately upon his majority. enter upon his eſtate» 

without paying any relief: The King ſhall not fell his wardſhip: He ſhall levy 

5 ur reaſonable profits upon the eſtate, without committing waſte or hurting the 

| : He ſhall uphold the caſtles, houſes, : mills, parks and ponds: And if 
he commit the guardianſhip of the eſtate to the ſheriff or any other, he ſhall pre- 
viouſly oblige them to find ſurety to the ſame purpoſe. During the minority of 
a baron, while his lands are in wardſhip, and are not in his own. poſſeſſion, no 
debt which he owes to the Jews ſhall bear any intereſt, Heirs ſhall be married 
without diſparagement; and before the marriage be contracted, the neareſt rela- 
tions of the perſons ſhall be informed of it. A widow, without paying any re- 
lief, ſhall enter upon her dower, the third part of her huſband's rents: She ſhall 
not be compelled to marry, ſo long as ſhe chuſes to continue ſingle ; ſhe ſhall 
only give ſecurity never to marry without her lord's conſent. The King ſhall not 
claim the wardſhip of any minor, who holds lands by military tenure of a baron, 
on pretence that he alſo holds lands of the crown, by ſoccage or any other te- 
nure. Scutages ſhall be eſtimated at the ſame rate as in the time of Henry I.; 
and no ſcutage or aid, except in the three general feudal caſes, the King's capti- 
vity, the knighting| his eldeſt ſon, and the marrying his eldeſt daughter, ſhall be 
| impoſed but by the great council of the kingdom; the prelates, earle, and great 
| barons, mall be called to this great council, each by à particular writ; the 
lefler barons by a general ſummons of the ſheriff. The King ſhall not ſeize 
any baron's land for a debt to the crown, if the baron poſſeſſes as many 
goods and chattels as are ſufficient to diſehatge that debt. No man ſhall be 
obliged to perform more ſervice for his fee than he is bound to by his te- 
nure. No governor or conſtable of à caſtle ſhall oblige any knight to give 
money for caſtle-guard, if he is willing to perform the ſervice in perſon, or by 
another able-bodied man; and if the knight be in the field bimſelf, by the King's 
command, he ſhall be exempt from all other ſervice of this nature; No vaſfal 
mall be allowed to fell fo LES OE e Co A ET IOeey” 
| forming his ſervice to his lord, 

- Trnzss. were the principal articles, which were calculated for the intereſts of 
the barons ; and had the charter contained nothing farther, national happineſs 
and liberty had been very little promoted by it, as it would only have tended 
to increaſe the power and independance of an order of men, who were already 

# * TEENY and bg THe might have -become more heavy on the * 
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Chap, xl. than even that of an abſolute 0 But the barons, who alone drew and im- 
2ʒpoſed on the prince this memorable charter, were neceſſitated to inſert in it other 
a clauſes of a more extenſive and more beneficent nature: They could not expect 
the concurrence of the people, without comprehending, together with their own, 

the intereſts of inferior ranks of men; and all proviſions, which the barons, for 

their own ſakes, were obliged to make, in order to enſure the free and equitable 
adminiſtration of juſtice, tended directly to the benefit of the whole n 

The following were the principal clauſes of this nature. ; 

Ix was ordained, that all the privileges and immunities above mentioned, | 
granted to the barons againſt the King, ſhould be extended bythe barons to their- 
inferior vaſſals. The King bound himſelf not to grant any writ, empowering a. 
baron to levy aids from his vaſſals, except in the three feudal caſes. One weight 
and one meaſure ſhall be obſerved: throughout the whole kingdom. Merchants 
hall be allowed to tranſact all buſineſs, without being expoſed to any arbitrary | 

tolls and impoſitions : They and all free men ſhall be allowed to go out of the 
/ kingdom and return to it at pleaſure. London, and all cities and burghs, ſhall 
preſerve their antient liberties, immunities and free cuſtoms : Aids. ſhall not be 
required of them but by the conſent of the great council. No towns nor indivi- 
duals ſhall be obliged to make or ſupport bridges but by antient cuſtom. . The 
goods of every free man ſhall be diſpoſed of according to his will: If he die in · 
teſtate, his heirs ſhall. fuceeed to them. No officer of the crown ſhall take any 
280 horſes, carts, or wood, without the conſent of the owner. The King's courts 
of juſtice ſhall be ſtationary, and ſhall no longer follow his perſon :- They ſhall- 

be open to every. one; and juſtice ſhall no longer be bought, refuſed, or delayed 
by them. The ſheriffs ſhall be. incapacitated: ta hold: pleas of. the crown; and 
ſhall not put any perſon upon his trial, from rumor or ſuſpicion alone, but upon 
the evidence of lawful witneſſes. No freeman ſhall be taken or impriſoned, or 
diſpoſſeſſed of his free tenement and liberties, or outlawed, or baniſhed, or any 
wiſe hurt or-injured, unleſs by the legal judgment. of his peers, or by che law of 
the land; and all who ſuffered otherwiſe in this or the two former reigns, ſhall be 
reſtored to their rights and poſſeſſions. Every freeman ſhall be fined in propor- 
tion to his fault ; and no ſine ſhall be levied on him to. his utter ruin: Even a vil-- 
lain or ruſtic ſhall not by any fine be bereaved of his carts, ploughs, and imple- 

ments of huſbandry. This was the only article calculated for the intereſts of this. 
body of men, probably at that time the moſt numerous in the kingdom. 2 
' Iv muſt be confeſſed, that the former articles of the Great Charter contain ſuch. | 
midigntions and explanations of the feudal uy as: are x. reaſonable and equi- 
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table; and that the latter involve all che chicf ourlines of a legal government, and Chap XI. 


provide for the equal diſtribution of juſtice, and free enjoyment of property; the 
great objects for which political ſociety was at firſt founded by men, which the 
people haye a perpetual and unalienable right to recall, and which no time, nor 
Precedent, nor ſtatute, nor poſitive inſtitution, ought to deter them from keep- 
ing ever uppermoſt in their thoughts and attention. Tho' the proviſions made 
by this charter might, conformable to the genius of the age, be eſteemed too 
conciſe, and too bare of circumſtances, to maintain the execution of its articles, 
in oppoſition to the chicanery of lawyers, ſupported by the violence of power ; 
time gradually aſcertained the ſenſe of all the ambiguous expreſſions, and thoſe 
generous barons, who firſt extorted this conceſſion, ſtill held their ſwords in their 
hands, and could turn them againſt thoſe who dared, on any pretence, to depart 
from the original ſpirit and meaning of the grant. It is now eaſy, from the te- 
nor of this charter, to determine what thoſe laws were of King Edward, which 
the Engliſh nation, during ſo many generations, til] defired; with ſuch an obſti- 
nate perſeverance, to have recalled: and eftabliſhed. They were theſe latter arti- 

cles of Magna Charta; and the barons, who, at the beginning of theſe commo- 
tions, required the revival of. the Saxon/laws; undoubtedly thought, that they 
had ſufficiently ſatisfied the people by procuring them this conceſſion, which com- 
prehended the chief objects to which they had ſo long aſpired. But what we are 
moſt to adtnire; is the prudence and moderation of theſe haughty nobles them- 
ſelves, who were enraged by injuries, inflamed” by oppoſition, and elated” by a 
total victory over their ſovereign. They were contented, even in this plenitude 
of power, to depart from ſome articles of Henry I. “s charter, which they made 
the foundation of their demands, particularly from the abolition of wardhips, 
ſo important a; point; and they. ſeem to have been ſofficiently careful not to di- 
miniſh too far the power and revenue of the crown. If they appear, therefore, . 
to have carried other demands to too great a height, it can be aſcribed only to 
the faithleſs and tyrannical character of the King himſelf, of which they had long 
had experience, and which, they foreſaw, would, if they provided no-farther ſe- 
curity, lead him ſoon to infringe their liberties, and recall his own conceſſions. 
This alone gave birth to thoſe other articles, ſeemingly. neee which were 
added as a rampart for the ſafeguard of the Great Charter, ' 

Tux barons obliged the King to agree, that London FO an = ed 
hands, and the Tower be conſigned to the cuſtody, of the primate, till the i gth. 
of Auguſt next, or. till the execution of the ſeveral articles e charter N 

* 


| * Rymer, vol. j. p. 201. Chron. Dunſt. vol. l. p. 73 


I M. Pais, p. 181. I M. Paris, p. 182. 
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Ship 1 The better to inſure the ſame end, he allowed them to chooſe five and twenty 15 
"els 5: members from their own body, as conſervators of the public | liberties; and no 


bounds were. ſet 1 to the authority of theſe men either in extent or duration. Tf a1 any 
comp laint was made of a violation of the charter, whether by the King, juſticiaries, 
Is, or foreſters, any four of theſe barons might admoniſh the King to re- 


| dreſs the grievance; and if ſatisfaction was not obtained, they could aſſemble the 


whole council of twenty-five; who, in conjunction with the great council, were 
empowered to compel him to obſerve the charter, and, in caſe of reſiſtance, might 


levy war againſt him, attack his caſtles, and employ every kind of violence, except 


againſt his royal perſon, and that of his Queen and children. All men, through- 


out che kingdom, were bound, under the penalty of confiſcation, to ſwear obedi- 
ende to the ſive and twenty 'barons.z and the frecholders of each county were to 


chooſe twelve knights, who were to make report of ſuch evil cuſtoms as required 


- redreſs, (conformable to the tenor of the Great,Charter*. The names of theſe con- 


 ſervators were the earls of Clare, Albemarle, Gloceſter, Wincheſter, | Hereford, 
Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, William Mareſchal 


the younger, Robert Fitz-Walter, Gilbert de Clare, Euſtace de Veſcey, the 
mayor of London, William de Moubray, Geoffrey de Say, Roger de Mombezon, 
William de Huntingficld, Robert de Ros, the conſtable of Cheſter, William de 


Aubenie, Richard de Perci, William Malet, John Fitz-Robert, William de Lan- 


valay, Hugh de Bigod, and Roger de Mountficherf. , Thoſe men were, by this 


convention, really. inveſted with the ſovereignty of the kingdom: They were 
rendered coordinate with the King, or rather ſuperior to him, in the exerciſe of 


the executive power: And as there was no circumſtance of government, which, 
either directly or indirectly, might not bear a relation to the ſecurity or obſervance 
of the great charter; there could ſcarce occur any incident, in which they * 


not lawfully. interpoſe their authority. 


Jon ſeemed to ſubmit paſſively to allckets FSR VERS chowder jajurious 
ar He ſent writs to all the ſheriffs, ordering them to conſtrain every 
one to ſwear obedience to the twenty-five barons: He diſmiſſed all his foreign 
forces: He pretended, that his government was henceforth to run in a new tenor, 
and to be more indulgent to the liberty and independence of his people. But he 
only diſſembled, till he ſnould find a favourable opportunity of annulling all his 


conceſſions. The injuries and indignities, which he had heretofore ſuffered from 


_ * This ſeems n certain proof that the Houſe of commons was not then in being ; otherwiſe the 


knights and burgeſſes from ths ſeveral eviitiſes coul@ ee tao the lords) a lift of the ND. 
without any new election. 40 


the | 
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the Pope and choking of France, as they came from equals or ſuperior, ſeemed. to 
make but ſmall impreſſion on him: but the ſenſe of this perpetual and total ſub- 
jection under his own rebellious vaſſals ſunk. deep i in his mind, and he was deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to throw-off ſo ignominious a davery *. He grew ſullen, 
filent, and reſerved: e ſhunned the ſociety of his courtiers and nobles: He retired. 
into the Ile of Wight, as if deſirous to hide his ſhame and confuſion; bur i in this 
retreat he meditated the moſt fatal vengeance againſt all. his enemies f. He ſe- 
cretly ſent abroad his emiſlaries to enliſt. foreign ſoldiers, and to invite the rapa- 
cious Brabangons into his ſervice, by the proſpect of ſharing the ſpoils of England, 
and reaping the forfeitures of fo many opulent barons, who had incurred the guilt 


Chap, X. 


/ 1 


of rebellion, by riſing in arms againſt him . And he diſpatched a meſfenger to 


Rome, in order to lay before the Pope the great charter, which he had been com- 


pelled to ſign, and to complain, before. that SOPs, of the Oey: which bad T 


deen impoſed upon him.. 
Innocent, conſidering himſelf « 2s a ined of the * ELY wy incenſed 


at the temerity of the barons, who, tho? they pretended to appeal to his au- 
thority, had dared,. without waiting for his conſent, to impoſe ſuch terms on a 


prince, who, by reſigning, to the Roman pontiff his crown and independence, 


had placed himſelf immediately uoder the papal protection. He ifſued, therefore, 


a bull, in which, from the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, and from the au- 
thority, which God had committed.to him, to build and deſtroy. kingdams, to 
plant and overtbrou, he annulled and vacated the whole charter, as unjuſt in itſelf, 
as obtained by compulſion, and as derogatory to the dignity of the apoſtolic ſce. 
He prohibited: the barons to exact the -obſeryance of it: He even probibited the 
King himſelf to pay any regard to it: He abſol ved him and his ſubje&s. from all 
oaths, which they had been conſtrained to take to that purpoſe. And he denounced 
a general ſentence of excommunication againſt every one, who ſhould perſevere 
in maintaining ſuch treaſonable and iniquitous pretenſions 5. 


Taz King, as his foreign forces arrived along with this bull, now ventured Renewal of 
to take off the maſk ; and, under ſanction of the Pope's decree, recalled all the he civlwan.. 
liberties, which he had granted to his ſubjects, and which he had ſolemnly ſworn 
to obſerve. But the ſpiritual weapon was found upon trial to carry leſs force with. 


it, than he had reaſon from his own experience to apprehend, The primate re- 


fuſed to obey the Pope in publiſhing the ſentence of excommunication againſt the 
barons; and tho he v was cited to Rome, that he might attend a general council, 


*-M, Pais, p- 183. M. Paris, p. 183. 2 M. Paris, p. 183. Chron. Dunſt. 
vol. i. p. 72. Chron, Mailr. p. 188. I M. Paris, p. 183. Chron. Dunſt, vol. i. p. 73. 


$ Rymer, vol. i. p. 203, 204. 205, 208, M. Parts p. 184, 185, 187. 
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beg. XI. there aſſembled, and was ſuſpended, on account” of his diſobedience to ihe Pape, os 
i215. and his ſecret correſpondence with the king's enemies“: Tho“ a new and parti - | 
| cular ſentence of excommunication was denounced by name againſt the principal 
barons 1 John ſtill found, that his nobility and people, and even his clergy, 
adhered to the defence of their liberties, and to their combination againſt him: 
The ſword of his 1 mercenaries was all he had to TAE e 1255 oo 
better = fs CD UEIQ | 3 a | 
"Tus barons, after apy No great TEDDY . to Bale Wer tulled n 
41 ſecurity, and to have taken no rational meaſures, in caſe of the introduc- 
tion of a foreign force, for re- aſſembling their armies. 1 he King was from the 
firſt maſter. of the field; and immediately laid fiege to the caſtle of Rocheſter, 
| which was obſtinately defended by William de Albiney, at the head of an hundred 
55 Nov. and forty knights with their retainers, and was at laſt reduced by famine. John, 
irritated wich the reſiſtance, intended to have hanged the governor and all the 
garriſon; bur on the repreſentation of William de Mauleon, who ſuggeſted. to 
him the danger of repriſals, he was contented to ſacrifice, in this barbarous man- 
ner, the inferior priſoners only 1. The captivity of William de Albiney, the beſt 
officer among the confederated barons, was an irreparable loſs. to their cauſe; and 
no regular oppoſition was thenceforth made to the progreſs of the royal arms. 
The ravenous and barbarous mercenaries, incited by a cruel and inraged prince, 
were let looſe againſt the eftates, tenants, manors, houſes, parks of the barons, - 
and ſpread devaſtation over the face of the kingdom. Nothing was ſeen but the 
flames of villages and caſtles reduced to aſhes, the conſternation and miſery of the 
inhabitants, tortures exerciſed by the ſoldiery to make them reveal their con- 
cealed treaſures j, and reprizals no leſs barbarous, committed by the barons and 
rheir partizans on the royal demeſnes, and on the eſtates of ſuch as ſtill· adhered 
to the crown d. The King marching thro? the whole extent of England, from 
Dover to Berwick, laid the provinces waſte on each ſide of him; and conſidered 
every eſtate, which was not his immediate property, as entirely hoſtile and the 
object of military execution. The nobility of the north in particular, who had 
ſhown greateſt violence in the recovery of their liberties, and who, actiog in a 
ſeparate body, had expreſſed their diſcontent even at the conceſſions made by 
the great charter; as they could expect no mercy, fled before him with their wives 
and families, and purchaſed the friendſhip of e the n King of Scotty 
by doing homage to him . 


ꝛ M. Paris, p. 189. 1 Rymer, vol. i. . p. 211. M. Patis, p. 192. 1 M, Paris 
p. 187. Chron. de Mailr. p. 190. Ann, Waverl. p. 181. M. Weſt. p. 274, 275. 
SM. Paris, p. 190. W. Heming. p. 358. 1 Chron. de Mailr. P. 190. Heming. p. 5 58. 
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loſs of their liberties, their properties, and their lives, employed a remedy no leſs 


dieſperate; and making applications to the coutt of France, offered to acknow- Prince —2 


9 


ledge Lewis, the; eldeſt ſon of Philip, for their ſoyereign a on condition, that he ed oer 


afforded them protection from the violence of their enraged prince . Though the 
ſenſe of the common. rights of mankind, the only rights which are entirely inde- 
feaſible, might have juſtified them in their depoſition, of the-Kiog z' they declined 
iaſiſting before Philip, en a pretenſion. which is commonly ſa. unfayourable among 


ſovereigns, and. which ſounds harſhly in their royal cats, They affirmed, that 


John was incapable of ſucceeding to the crown, by reaſon of the attainder, paſſed 
upon bim during his brother's reign z tho? that attainder had been reverſed, and 
| Richard... had.. even, by his laſt will, declared him his ſucceſſor. They pre- 
tended, that he was already legally depoſed hy ſentence of the peers of France, 
on account of the murder of his nephew; tho that ſentence could not poſſibly” 
regard any thing but his tranſmarine dominions, which alone he held in homage 
to that cron. On more plauſible grounds, they affirmed, that he had already 
re changing the nature of his ſover- 
eignty, and reſigning an independant crown for a. ſee or vaſſalage under a foreign 
power. And as. Blanche of Caſlille, the wife, of Lewis, was deſcen 2 
mother from Henry Il they maintained, che many other princes ſtood be 

in the order of ſucceſſion, , that hey tad nt ken of he rp fun in dt 
ing her huſband for their ſovereign, 5 


„ Puun was extremely tempted to lay hold of the rich prize which was offerod 


to bim. The Pope's legate menaced him with interdiQs and excommunications, 
= - he ĩnvaded the patrimony of St. Peter, or attacked a prince, who was under 
the immediate protection of the holy ſee ; but as Philip was aſſured of the obe 
dience of his own vaſſals, his principles were changed with the eonjunctures of 
the times, and he now» undervalued as much all papal cenſures, as he formerly 
_ pretended. to pay reſpect to them. His chief ſcruple was with regard to the fide- 
- lity, which he might expect of the Engliſh barons in their new engagements, and 
the danger, of entruſting his ſon and heir into the hands of men, who might, on 


any captice or neceſſity, make peace with their native ſovereign, by ſacrificiog a. 
| pledge of ſo, much value. He therefore exacted from the barons twenty-five 
Ss hoſtages of the moſt noble birth in the kingdom ||; and having obtained this ſe- 


* N 


cutity, he firſt ſeat over a ſmall army to the relief of the conſederates, and then 
more numerous forces, who arrived with Lewis himſelf at their head. 


„M. Welt. p. 274. Knyghtqn, b. 2423. | kan 2 10 M. wr. 
„* Paris, p. 193. Chron, Dunſt. vol. i. p. 74. 
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nnd Poitivins alone, who were ſtill John's ſubjects, 


-_ 
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Tut -fieft effect of the young prince's :appearinee in England was ee 
of John's foreign troops, who, being moſtly levied in Flanders, and other provinces- 
of France, refuſed to ſerve againſt the heir of their goons e. tab ®, The Gaſcons 


to his cauſe; but 


they were too weak to maintain that ſuperiority in the field, which they had 


hitherto ſupported againſt the confederated barons; Many conſiderable noblemen. 
deſerted John's party, the earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, Warrenne, Oxford, Albe-. 
marle, and William Mareſhal the younger: His caſtles fell daily into the 
hands of the enemy: Dover was the only place, which, from the valor and fide-- . 


| lity of Hubert de Burgh, the governor, made reſiſtance to the progreſs of Lewis's. 


arms +: And the barons had the melancholy proſpect of finally ſucceeding in 
their purpoſe, and of eſcaping the tyranny of their own. King, by-impoſing on 


themſelves and the nation foreign yoke.. But this-unien was of very · ſnort du- 


nation between the French and Engliſh nobles; and the imprudence of Lewis, 

who on every oceaſion ſhowed too viſible a preference to the former; encreaſed 
that jealouſy, which it was ſo natural for the latter to entertain in their preſent 
ſituation . The viſcount of Melun, too, it is ſaid, one of his courtiers, fell 
ſick at London, and finding the approaches of death, he ſent for ſome of his friends» 
among the Engliſh barons, and warning them of cheir danger, revealed Lewis's: 


ſecret intentions of exterminating them and their families as traitors to their- 


prince, and beſtowing their eftates and dignities on his native ſubjects, in whoſe” 
fidelity he could more reaſonably place confidence l. This ſtory,. whether true - 

or falſe, was univerſally reported and believed ;- and concurring with other cir- - 
cumſtances, which rendered it credible, did an- infinite prejudice' to Lewis's cauſo 
The earl of Saliſbury and other noblemen deſerted again to- John's party 83 and 
as men eaſily change ſides in a civil war, eſpecially where their Power. is founded 
on an hereditary and independant authority, and is not derived from the opinion 
and favour of the people, the French prince had reaſon to dread a ſudden reverſe” 
of fortune. The King was aſſembling a conſiderable army, with a view of fight- 
ing one great battle for his crown but paſſing from Lynne to Lincolnſhire, his 
road lay along the ſea-ſhore, which was overflowed at high water; and not chooſe. 
ing the proper time for his journey, he loſt in the inundation all his carriages, 
treaſure, baggage, and regalia. The afffiction of this diſaſter, and the vexation: 
from the diſtracted ſtate of his affairs, encreaſed the ſickneſs, under which he- 


then laboured; and tho' he reached the caſtle of Newark, he was opens to nn 


M. pari-, p. 195. + M. Paris, p. 198. Chron, Duolt, vol. i. p. 73» 76. 
+ W. Hewing. p. 559 M. Paris, p. 199. M. Weſt, p. 277. 
5 Chron, Dunſt. vol. i. p. 73. | : 
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Auen. and his diſtewper foo alter put: are end. "I in the -Foxuy-ainth, year Chap. . 
ol his . a ſeventeenth of hie reign; and. fued the nation from the dapgers, 1216, 


to: which was cqually.expoled, by his. ſuccals or. his misfortunes... . | Death and 


1 Taz: chavafter: of this prices is cothing. but a-complication/of views equally the King. | 
men andodious; ruinaus tu himſelf, and deſtruftive to his- people. © Cowardice, 
_ , Inafivicy, mah lex it. licentiouſneſs; ingratitude, wenchery, tyranny; and cru - 
was cy ali theſe: qualities ; appear too · evident in the ſevered incidents of his life 
to give us room to ſulpect, that the diſagreeable picture has beent any - wise 
overcharged by the prejudice of the antient hiſtorians. It is hard to ſay, whe- 
ther his conduct to his father, his brother, his nephew, or his ſubjets was 
moſt culpable z or whether his crimes in theſe reſpects were not even exceeded by 
= the baſeneſs, which appeared in his tranſactions with the King of France, the 
Pope, and the barons, His dominions, when they devolved to him by the death 
of his brother, were more extenſive than have, ever ſince his time, been ruled by 
any Engliſh monarch: But he firſt loſt by his miſconduct the flouriſhing-provinces 
in France, the antient patrimony of his family: He ſubjected his kingdom to a 
ſhameful vaſſalage under the ſee of Rome: He ſaw the prerogatives of his crown 
diminiſhed by law, and ſtill more reduced by faction: And he died at laſt, 
when in danger of being totally expelled by a foreign power, and of either 
ending his life miſerably i in priſon, or ſeeking ſhelter as ee the pur- 
ſuit of his enemies. | 


Tux prejudices againſt this prince were ſo violent, that he was believed to 
have ſent an embaſly to the Miramoulin or Emperor of Morocco, and to have 
offered to change his religion and become Mahometan, in order to purchaſe the 
Protection of that monarch. But tho? that ſtory is told us, on plauſible autho- 

| rity, by Matthew Paris *, it is in itſelf utterly improbable z except, that there 
-is nothing ſo incredible as may not become likely from the folly and wickedneſs 
of John. 15 

Tux monks throw great reproaches on this prince for his impiety and even in- 
fidelity; and as an inſtance of it, they tell us, that having, one day, caught a 
very fat ſtag, he exclaimed, How plump and well fed i is this animal; and yet I dare — 
Fevear be never beard maſs . This ſally of wit, upon the uſual corpulency of 1 

the prieſts, more than all his enormous crimes and iniquities, e with | 
them for an So | 


„ 
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Jons leſt two legitimate ſons behind him, Henry, born on the firſt of O. 


ber, 120), and now nine years of age; and Richard, born on the ſixth of Janu- 


ary, 1209; and three daughters, Jane married to Alexander King of Scots; 


Eleanor married fitſt to William Mareſchal younger, earl of Pembrolce, and then 
to Simon Modntfort, earl of Leiceſter; and Iſabella married to the Emperor; 


Frederic II. All theſe children were born to him by Iſabella of Angouleſme, his. 
ſecond wife. His 1 n yere ama. e e 
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1 The” FEUDAL WO AN GLO-NORMAN 
GO nu and MANNERS... 


@rigin of cle feudal hen apc a ln 
land be feudal. parliament————The commons——judicial power» 
| Revenue of the E ors dag: eo h . 
HE feudal law is ho ta I 8 andAppendix X. 
of the juriſprudence, eſtabliſhed by the Normans in England. Our ſub. 
jet therefore requires, that. we ſhould form a juſt idea of this law, in order to 
explain the ſtate, as well of that kingdom, as of all the other kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, which, during thoſe ages, were governed by ſimilar inſtitutions. And tho. 
I. am ſenſible, that I muſt here repeat many obſervations and reflections, which 
have been eee, by others I 3. yet, as every book, agreeable to the obſer - 
vation of a great hiſtorian *, ſhould be az complete as poſſible within ſelf, and 
ſhould never refer, for any thing material,” to other books, it will be neceſſary, 
in this place, to deliver a. ſhort plan of that prodigious fabric, which, for Ro. 
centuries, preſerved ſuch a mixture of liberty and oppreſſon, order and anarchy, . 
ſtability and revolution, enn in any other age or any other - 
part of che World. 

Arras the northern nations: ſubdued . of the Roman: empire, n of the - 
they were obliged to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of government, which might ſecure theit feudal law... 
conqueſts, as-well againſt the revolt of their numerous ſuhjects, who remained 
_ ioithe provinces, as from the inroads of other tribes, who might: be tempted to 
raviſh from them their new. acquiſitions... The great change of. circumſtances . 
wide thenyhere depdrs fm theft jnfilearions, which prevailed among them, while 
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Appendix II. they 8 in the foreſts of Germany z yet was it fill natural for them to re - 


LY 


neceffary ; they aſſigned a ſh 


tain, in their preſeot ſertlement, as much of their antient cuſtoms as was compa: | 


_ with. theic 4 ſitu 


Tur German h = 428 dll l A of ares wattiors, 


than a civil ſubjection, derived their principal force from many inferior and vo. 


luntary aſſociations, which individuals formed under a particular head or chief - 


tin, ang wigch m the E t of. honour Waſntain wigh + - 
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the zealous attachmerit bfr hib revainers': The duty of 'the' retainers required that 


they ſhould accompany their chieftain in all wars and dangers, that they ſhould 
fight and periſk-by. his fide, and kat they ſhavild- eſteem his.revown.or; his favgur | 
a-ſuflicient: recompenct for all their ſervices. *, The prince; hiqſelf was, nothing 
hut 4 great chieftain, wha. was choſen from. among the.reſt, on account of his ſu- 


Perior valour or nobility ; and who derived his Power. Am the Foluntary, afſocia- 4 
tion or attachment of the other chieftains. 


- Wan. a. tribe, governed by Bo ideas, and aftuared by, thoſe. principl 
ſubdued | a large territory, they ound, thag tho” it was neceſſary. to Red them- 
ſelves, i in a. mi litary poſture, they coul. neither remain united in a body, gor 
take u up their quarters 1 in veral garriſons, and that their manners and Mate. 
tions debarred them from u og thoſe expe edients 3 the obvigus | ones, which, in a 
like firuation, would have n em 99755 by a (civilized nation,” Their igno- 
rance in the art; .of finances. and pas the devaſtations inſeparable from ſuck 
violent conqueſts, rendered it it impraticable ſor them to levy taxes ſufficient for 


* 


the pay of numerous armies ; and their repugnance to a flaviſh ſubordination, 


with their attachment to rural pleaſures, . ade the life of the camp or garriſon, 
if perpetuated during peaceful times, extremely odious and diſguſtful to them. 
Then d, therefore, ſuch a proportion of the conquered lands as app 


8 ſupporting the gnity of their prince and 
government; they diſtributeq Sther parts, under the title of fiefs, to the chief- 
tains; theſe made a new Partition among their retainers; the expreſs condition 
of all theſe grants' was, that they might be reſumed at pleaſure, and that the poſe 
ſeſſor, ſo Jong as he- enjoyed them, ſhould ſtill remain in -xeadineſs to. take the 
field for the defence of the nation! And tho the conquerors immediately ſepa- 
rated, in order to enjoy their ne acquiſitions," their: martial diſpoſition made 
them readily fulfil the terms of their engagement: Phey aſſembled an the firſt 
alarm; their habitual attachment to the chieftain made them 1 willingly ſubmit to 


his command; and thus a regular military force, tho? concealed, hy always ; 
i »Tacit. de Mor, Germ. | 
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5 to imagine, e ee ren es. 
way ſeized by the northern conquerors ; or that the whole of the land thus ſeized 
was ſubjected to theſe military. ſerviees This ſuppoſition is'confured by the hiſtory 
of all the nations on the continent. Even the idea given us of the German manners 
by the Roman hiſtorian, may convince vs, that that bold people would never have 
been contented with fo: precarious a ſubſiſtence, or have fought to procure efta- 
bliſhments, which were only to continue during the good pleaſure of their ſo- 
vereign. Tho? the northern chieftains accepted of lands, which, being conſi- 
dered as a kind of military pay, might be reſumed at the will of the King or ga- 
neral; they alſo took poſſeſſion of eſtates, which, being hereUitary and indepen - 
| Gant, enabled them to maintain their native liverey, hn yang without courts. 
four the honour of their rank and family. 1 


ce, the intereſt and bs of the enn an f. 


Bor there is 4 great difference, in the conſequences, Arete hs Angbote ene 
ol a pecuniary ſubſiſtence, and the aſſignment of lands burdened with the condi. eee 


tion of military ſervice. The denvery of the former at the weekly, monthly, or 
arinual terms ef payment, ſtill recalls the idea of 2 voluntary gratuity from the - 
ce, and reminds the ſoldier of che precarious tenure” by which he holds his 
commiſſion., But the attachment naturally formed wich a fixed portion of 
land, gradually begets the idea of ſomerhing like property, and makes the pol · 
ſeſſor forget dependant fituation, and the condition which was at firſt an-. 
nexed to tie grant. It ſeemed equitable, that one who had cultivated and ſowed 
a field, ſhould reap the harveſt? Hence flefs; which were at firſt entirely preca- 
rious, were ſoon made annual. A man, who had employed his money in build. 
ing, planting, or other improvements, expected to reap the fruits of his labour 
or expence : Hence they were next granted durigg a term of years. It would 
be thought hard to expel a man from his po who had always done his 
duty, and performed the conditions: on which he öriginally received them: 
Hence the Chieftains, in a ſubſequent period, thought themſelves entitled to de- 
mand the enjoyment of their feudal lands during life. It was found, that a man 
would, in battle, hazard his life more-willingly, if aſured, that his family ſhould : 
inherit his poſſeſſions, and ſhould: not be expoſed by his death to want. Sid po- 
verty : Hence fiefs were made hereditary in families, and deſcended, during one 
| to the fon ; then to the grandſon, next to the brothers, and afterwards to 
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| dintaly be experienced between thoſe portions of territory which | 


- King,. or of ſome noble 
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fiefs and tenures. 
Ix all theſe. ſucceſſive acquiſitions, the chieftain was. ſupported by. his vaſſals ; 3 


| wh having originally a ſtrong connexion with him, augmented by the conſtant 


intercourſe of good offices, and by the friendſhips ariſing from neighbourhood and 
dependance, were inclined. to follow their leader againſt, all his enemies, and vo- 


Juntarily, in his private quarrels, pay him the ſame obedience, to which by their 


ſions to ſecure the poſſeſſion of his ſuperior fief, they expected to find the ſame 


Advantage in acquiring ſtability to their ſubordinate ones; and they zealouſly op- 


poſed the intruſion of a new lord, who would be inclined, as he was fully intitled, 
to beſtow the poſſeſſion of their lands on his own favourites and retainers. . The 


authority of che ſovereign gradually decayed z and the nobles, fortified each in his 
own territory by the attachment of his vaſſals, becanfe too powerful to be expelled 


by uſurpation. 


by an order from the throne ang be pred DAY, OFTHE FO Paneer 


Dun ine this precarios ſtate of the ſupreme power, a difference 00 


the feudal tenures, and thoſe which were poſſeſſed by an allodial or free title. 
Tho the latter poſſeſſions had at firſt been eſteemed. infinitely preferable, they 


- were ſoon found, by the progreſſive changes introduced into public and private 


law, to be of a much inferior condition to the former. The poſſeſſors of a feu- 
dal territory, united by a regular ſubordination under one chieftain, hand by the 
mutual attachments of the vaſſals, had the ſame advantages over the proprietors 


af the other, which a diſciplined army enjoys over a diſperſed multitude ; and 


were enabled to commit with impunity all injuries on their defenceleſs neighbours. 
Every one, therefore, haſteneg to ſeck that protection which he found ſo neceſ-. 
ſary; and each allodial pra Ar, reſigning his poſſeſſions into the hands of the 
reſpected f for power or valour, received them back 
with the condition of feudal ſeryices , N ich, tho' a burden ſomewhat grievous, 
brought him ample compenſation, by connecting him with the neighbouring pro- 
prietors, and placing him under the guardianſhip of a potent chieftain. The 
decay af the political government thus neceſſarily occaſioned the extenſion of the 
feudal : The kingdoms of Europe were univerſally divided into baronies, and 
theſe into inferior fiefs : And the attachment of vaſſals to their chieftain, which 


as at firſt an eſſential part of the German manners, was ſtill ſupported. by the 


+ Marculf, Form. 47. apud Lindenbr. p. 138. = > 
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Bor there wis another art: which cb el che feudal highs. 
dancies, and tended to connect the vaſials with their ſuperior lord by an indiſſo- 


luble bond of union. The northern conquerors, as well as the more early Greeks 


and Romans, embraced. a policy, which is unavoidable to a ll nations that have 
made ſlender ad vances in refinement: and they every where united the civil juriſ- 


diRion with: the military power. Law, in its commencement, was not an intri. 
cate ſcience, and was more governed by maxims of equity, which ſeem obvious 
to common ſenſe, than by numerous and ſubtile principles; applied to a variety 
of caſes by profound reaſonings from analogy. An officer, tho* he had paſſed 
his life in the field, was-able to determine all legal controverſies which could oc- 


cur within the diſtrict committed to his charge 3 and his deciſions were the moſt 


| likely to meet with a prompt and ready obedience,” from men who reſpected his 


perſon, and were accuſtomed to act under his command. The profic ariſing 


from puniſhments, which were. then chiefly pecuniary, was another reaſon for his 


defiring to retain the judicial power z. and when his fief became hereditary, this 


authority, which was eſſential to it, was alſo tranſmitted: to his poſterity. The 
counts and other magiſtrates, whoſe power was merely official, were tempted, in 
imitation of the feudal' lords, whom they reſembled: in ſo many particulars, to 
render their dignity perpetual- and . hereditary 3 and in the decline of the regal 
power, they. Hound no difficulty to make good their pretenſions. After this 


manner, the vaſt fabric of feudal ſubordination became quite ſolid and compte - 


henſive z it formed every where an eſſentiat part of the political conſtitution and 
the Norman and other barons, who followed the fortunes of William, were ſo 
accuſtomed 39 it, that they could fe + eee de cm 
vil government. | 
Tus Saxons, who conquered Bee as led che anlevt lab 
bitants, and were ſecured by the ſea againſt new inva found jt leſs requiſite 
to maintain themſelves in a military poſture ; and the quantity of land which they 


annexed to offices, ſeems to have been of ſmall value; and for that reaſon conti - 


nued the longer in its original ſituation, and was always poſſeſſed during pleaſure 


by thoſe entruſted with the command. Theſe conditions were too precarious to 


W en e CHER who enjoyed more independant poſſeſſions and ju- 
The ideas of the feudal government were ſo rooted, that even lay wyers, in thoſe a; „could not 


form a notion of any other conſtitution. Regnam, (ae! Bracton, lib. > 2. cap. 34>) ex comitatibus 
& baronibus dicitur Wann 


Vor- I. 8 " 6.  * riſdictions 


— 


Aj penis II. riſiEtions in their own country and William was obliged, in the new diſtribu- 
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tion of land, to copy the tenures, which were now become univerſal on the con- 
Gaene. England of a ſudden became a feudal kingdom *. and received all the 
advantages, * was 1 to all the eee incident to that ſpecies of 
* polity. 
eee to wa eee che feudal "ac the King was the ſupreme 5 
of the landed property; and all poſſeſſors, who enjoyed the fruits or revenue of 
any part of it, held theſe privileges, either mediately or immediately, of him; 
and their property was conceived to be, in ſome degree, conditional T. The land 
was till apprehended to be a ſpecies of benefice, which was the original conception 
of a feudal property; and the vaſſal owed, in return for it, ſtated ſervices to his- 
baron, as the baron himſelf did for his land to the crown. The vaſſal was obliged. 
to defend his baron in wer and the baron, at the head of his vaſſals, was bound 
to fight in defence of the King and kingdom. But beſides theſe military ſervices,. 
which were caſual, there were others ver mrs 10 a civil ne 98 were more 
conſtant and perpetual. | 
Tus northern nations had no. idea, that any man, ene Wie e or 
enured to arms, was ever to be governed, without his own conſent, by the abſo- 
lute will of another; or that the adminiſtration of juſtice was ever to be exerciſed: 


by the private opinion of any one magiſtrate, without the concurrence of ſome 


other perſons, whoſe intereſt might induce them to check his arbitrary and ini- 


quitous deciſions. The King, therefore,” when he found it noceſſary to demand 


any ſervices of his barons or chief tenants, beyond what was due by their tenures, 


| was obliged to aſſemble them, in order to procure: their conſent > And when it 


was-neceſſary to determine any controverſy among the barons themſelves, the 
queſtion muſt be diſcuſſed in'their preſence, and 'be decided according to their- 
opinion or advice. In theſe two' circumſtances of eonſent and ad vice, conſiſted: 


chiefly the civil ſervices of the "I barons z and theſe implied all the conſi- 


derable incidents of governm In one view, the barons regarded this atten- 
dance as their principal in another, as a grievous burden. That no- 
momentous affairs could be tranſacted without their conſent and advice, was in- 
general eſteemed the great ſecurity of their poſſeſſions and digaities; but as they 


| reaped no immediate profit from their attendance- at court, and were expoſed to. 
great inconvenience and charge by an abſence from their ohn eſtates, every one 


was glad to enempt himſelf from each particular exertion of this power; and was 
pleaſed both that the call for that duty ſhould ſeldom return upon him, and that 


® Coke Comm. on Lit, . l, 2. ad ſeft.1. , + Somner of Gavelk, p. 109,. Smith de 
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. undergo che burden in his ſtead. The King, on the * band, Append x Is 
- > was uſually anxious, for ſeveral reaſons, that the aſſembly of the barons ſhould be 
full at every ſtated or caſual time of meeting: This attendance was the chief badge 
of their ſubordination to his crown. and drew them from that independance which 
they were apt to affect in their own caſtles and manors ; and where the meeting 
was thin or ill attended, its determinations had leſs authority, and were not _ 
lowed by ſo ready an obedience from the whole community. 
Tux caſe was the ſame with the barons in their courts as with the King in the 
enn couneil of the nation. It was requiſite to aſſemble the vaſſals, in order 
to determine by their vote any queſtion which regarded the barony z and they ſar 
along with the chieftain in all trials, whether civil or criminal, which occurred 
within the limits of their juriſdiction. They were bound to pay ſuit and ſervice 
at the court of their baron; and as their tenure. was military. and conſequently 
honourable, they were admitted into his ſociety, and partook of his friendſhip. 
Thus, a kingdom was only conſidered as a great barony, and a barony as a ſmall 
kingdom, The barons were peers to each other in the national council, and, in 
ſome degree, companions to the King: The vaſſals EE I ue. 
court of barony, and companions to their baron. 
Bor tho* this reſemblance ſo far took. place, the vaſſals, by the natural ca 
of things, univerſally, in the feudal conſtitutions, fell into a greater ſubordina- 
tion under the baron, than the baron himſelf under his ſovereign ; and theſe go- 
vernments had a neceſſary and infallible tendency to augment the power of the 
nobles. The great chieftain, reſiding in his country-ſeat or caſtle, which he 
was" commonly allowed to fortify, loſt, in a great meaſure, his connexion or ac- 
with the prince ; and added every day new force to his authority over 
the vaſſals of the barony. They received from him education in all military ex -· 
erciſes : His hoſpitality invited them to live and enjoy ſociety in his hall: Their 
leiſure, 'which was great, made them perpetudl-recainers on his perſon, and par. 
| rakersof his country ſports and amuſements : Thy had no means of gratifying 
their ambition but by making a figure in his train: His favour and countenance 
| was their greateſt honour :. His diſpleaſure expoſed them to contempt and igno- 
miny: And they felt every moment the neceſſity of his protection, both in the 
controverſies which occurred with other vaſſals, and what was more material, in 
the daily inroads and injuries which were committed by the neighbouring barons, 
During the time of general war, the ſovereign, who marched at the head of his 
armies, and was the great protector of 2 acquired always ſome acceſſion 
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— his authority; which he loſt during the intervals of peace and tranquillity? 


But the looſe police incident to the feudal, conſtitutions, maintained a perpetual; = 
tho' ſecret hoſtility, between the Teveral members of the ſtate ; and the vaſſals! | 
found no other means of ſecurity againſt the injuries to which they were conti- 
nually expoſed, but by cloſely N f to ir WHAM IN 6055 Nee into N ms” 
miſſi ve dependance upon him. Ty | I 
Ir the feudal government was Slide favourable TOY uus der Gen r hs 

military vaſſal, it was ftill more deſtructive of the independance and ſecurity of 
the other members of the ſtate, i or what in a proper-ſenſe we call the people. A. 

great part of them were erf, and lived in a ſtate of abſolute ſlavery or villainage: * 
The other inhabitants of the country paid their rent in ſervices which were in a 
great meaſure arbitrary, and they eould expect no redreſs of i injuries in a court of 


barony from men who thought they had a right to oppreſs and tyrannize over 
them: The towns were ſituated either within the demeſnes of the King, or the 


lands of the great barons, and were almoſt entirely ſubjected to the abſolute will 
of their maſter. The languiſning ſtate of commerce kept the inhabitants poor 
and contemptible z; and the political inſtitutions. were calculated to render that po- 
+. verty perpetual. The barons, and gentry, living in ruſtie plenty and hoſpitality; 

gave no encouragement to the arts, and had no demand for any of: the more ela- 
borate produce of manufactures: Every profeſſion was held in contempt but that 
of arms: And if any merchant or manufacturer roſe by induſtry and frugality; to 


a degree of opulence, he found himſelf but the more e io einten, n, 
the envy and avidity of the military nobles. 


'Tazse concurring cauſes gave the feudal governments s ſtrong e . 
ariſtocracy, that the royal authority was extremely eclipſed in all the European 
ſtates ; and, inſtead, of dreading the growth of monarchical power, we might ra- 
ther expect, that the community would every where crumble into ſo many inde · 
pendant baronies, and loſe the 4 union by which they were cemented. Il 
elective monarchies, the event commonly anſwerable to this expectation; and 

the barons, gaining ground o every vacancy of the throne, raiſed themſelves al- 
molt to a ſtate of ſovereignty, and ſacrificed to their power both the rights of the 
crown and the liberties of the people. But hereditary monarchies had a principle 
of authority, which was not ſo calily ſubverted; and there were wsd n 
which ſtill maintained a degree of influence in the hands of the ſovereign: | 
Ins greateſt baron could never loſe view entirely of thoſe principles of 4 feu- 
dal conſtitution, which bound him, as a vaſſal, to ſubmiſſion and fidelity towards 
his prince 3 becauſe he was every moment obliged to have recourſe to thoſe prin- 
ciples, in exacting 18 and ſubmiſſion from his own vaſſals. The tefſer ba- 


rons, 
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f 8 finding that the annihilation' of royal authority left them expoſed without Appendix Y | 
protection to the inſults and injuries of more potent neighbours, naturally ad | 
hered to the crown; and promoted the execution of general and equal laws, | | 
The people had ftill a ſtronger intereſt to deſire the grandeur of the ſovereign : 
and the King, being the legal magiſtrate, who ſuffered by every internal convul- 
ſion or oppreſſion, and who regarded the great nobles as his immediate rivals, afs 
ſumed the ſalutary office of general guardian or protector of the commons; 
Beſides the prerogatives with which the law endowed him; his large demeſnes 
and nutgerous” retainers rendered him, in one ſenſe, the greateſt baron of his 
Kingdom; and where he was poſſeſſed of perſonal vigour and ability (for his ſitua» ; 
tion required theſe advantages) he was commonly able to preſerve his authority, 
and maintain mem bod of W n and the Ke Re? n 
and juſtice. | 
Tun erk Kings vid Normen rack, mir: fivoured by another * 
which preſerved them from the encroachiments of their barons,” They were gene- 
rals of à conquering army, which was obliged to continue in a military poſture, 
and to maintain great ſubordination under their leader, in order to ſecure them: 
ſelves from the revolt of the numerous natives, whom they had-bereaved. of all 
their properties ad privileges. But tho* this circumſtance ſupported the autho” 
rity of William and his immediate ſucceſſors,” and rendered them extremely abſo- 
jute, it was loſt as ſoon as the Norman barors began to coaleſce: with the nation; 
to acquire à ſecurity in their poſſeſſions, and to fix their influence over their vaſ» 
ſals, tenants, and ſlaves. And the immenſe fortunes; which the Conqueror had 
beſtowed on his chief captains, e Ar 0-9 _ en 
them formidable to the ſovereign. 
H gave, for inſtance, to Hogh de A n „ fees ug d Gepe bsty 
of. Cheſter, which he erected into a palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt: 
independant of the crown . Robert earl of - Mortaigne had 97g: manors and 
Iordſhips: Allan earl of Brittany and Richmond, #42 : Odo, biſhop of Baieuxz |, 
439 T: Geoffrey, - biſhop of Coutance; 280 : Waker Giffard, earl of - Bucky 
ingham, 107 : William, earl Warenne, 298, befides ag towns or hamlets - 
in Yorkſhire 5: Todenei, 81 : Roger Bigod, 123-*:: Robert, earl of Ewe, 
119 T; Roger Mortimer, 132, beſides ſeveral hanilets : Robert de Stafford, 
| 130 1? Walter de Eurus, earl of Saliſbury, 465: Geoffrey de 1 rk whe 
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Apts 0 5 Richard de Clare, 171 +: Hugh de kickin 47 4: Baldwin de: 
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Ridvers, 164 : Henry de Ferrers, 222 $: William de Percy, 119 4: Nor- 


man d'Arey, 33 Sir Henry Spelman computes, that in the large county of 
Norfolk, there were not, in the Conqueror u time, above fixty-fix proprietors of 


land +, Men, poſſeſſed of ſuch princely revenues and juriſdictiona, could not 


long be retained in the rank of ſubjects. The great earl Warenne, in a ſubſequent 
reign, when he was queſtioned, concerning his right to the lands which he poſ- 
ſeſſed, drew his ſword, which he produced as his title ; adding that William the 
Baſtard did not conquer the kingdom himſelf ; but that the barons, ang _ an- 


ceſtor among the reſt, were joint adventurers in the enterprize kx. 


Tn ſupreme legiſlative power of England was lodged in the King and grent ; 
council; or what was afterwards called the parliament. © It is not doubted bum 
the archbiſhops, biſhops, and moſt conſiderable abbots were conſtituent members 
of this council. They fat by a/double title: By preſtription, as having always 
poſſeſſed that Pilar, throꝰ the whole Saxon period, from the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity z and by their right of baronage, as holding of the King in capite 
by military ſervice. Theſe two titles of the prelates were never accurately diſtin- 


guiſhed. When the ufurpations of the church had riſen to ſuch a height, as to 


make the biſhops affect a ſeparate dominion, and regard their ſeat in parliament 
as a degradation of their epiſcopal dignity z the King inſiſted," that they were ba 


rons, and on that account, obliged, by the general principles of the feudal law, 
to attend on him in his great councils |. Yet there ſtill remained ſome prac= - 


tices, which ſuppoſed their title to be derived merely from antient poſſeſſion : 
When a biſhop was elected, he ſat in parliament before the King had made him 


. reſtitution of his temporalities; and during the vacancy of a ſee, the Wr ol 


che ſpiritualities was ſummoned to attend along with the biſhops. - 


Tux batons, were another conſtituent part of Me dal of the . 
Theſe held immediately of the crown by a military tenure: They were the moſt 
honourable members of the ſtate, and had a. right to be conſulted in all public 
deliberations: They were the immediate vaſſals of che crown, and owed as a 
ſtrvice their attendance in the court of their ſupreme lord. A reſolution, taken 
without their conſent, was likely to be but il nen u no anne 


* Dugd. Bar. vol. i, p- 200, from Domeſday-book. 1 14. p. 207. | 1 Id. 5. 223. 
1-18. p. 254 5 Id. p. 287. + Id. 269. 

* 1d. p. 369. It is remarkable that this family of d' Arey, with that of Windſor, ſeems to be the 
only male deſcendants of any of the Conqueror” s barons now remaining among the peers. -; 

+ Spel. Glofl, i in verb. Dome/Yay. _ 1 n Wen Id. Origines W 


F. 13. J Spel. Gloſſ. in verb. Baro. 
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of any e controverſy among them had any validity, where he was and ee 
advice of the whole body did not concur. ' The dignity of earl or count was of- 


ficial and territorial, as well as hereditary ; and as all the. earls were alſo barons, 
they were conſidered as military vaſſals of the crown, were admitted in that, capa- 
city into Re GL Jet DOE OT e ee and powerful 
dranch of it. | 
Bur there ee ef the immediate military tenants of the crown, 
equaily numerous with the barons, the tenants in capite. by knights ſervice z and 
_ theſe, hq ever inferior in power or property, held by a tenure, which was equally 
| honourable as that of the others. A barony was commonly compoſed of | ſeveral. 
knights fees 3 and tho? the number ſeems not to have been exactly defined, ſel- 
conſiſted of leſs than forty hydes of land : But where a man held of the 
King only one or two knights fees, he was ſtill an immediate" vaſſal of the King, 
and as ſuch had a title to have a ſeat in the general councils. But as this atten« 
dance was uſually eſteemed a burthen, and one too great for a man of ſlender for- 
tune to bear conſtantly ; it is probable, that tho” he had a title, if he pleaſed, to 
de admitted, he was not obliged by any penalty, like the barons, to pay a regu- 
lar attendance. All the immediate military tenants of the crown amounted not 
fully to 700, when Domeſday book was framed; and as the members were well 
pleaſed, on any pretext, to excuſe themſelves from attendanee, the aſſembly was. 
Oy Ae , 8 a the diſpatch « r. 


- buſineſs. 
So far _ nature of a oat kl n TY The com 
out any doubt or controverſy. The only queſtion ſeems to be with regard to the 


commons, or the repreſentatives of counties and boroughs ; whether they were 
alfo, in more early times, conſtituent parts of parliament ? This queſtion was 
once diſputed in England with great acrimony ;. but ſuch is the force of time and 
evidence, that they ean ſometimes prevail even over faction, and the queſtion 
ſeems, by general conſent, and even by their on, i be at laſt determined againſt: 
the ruling party. It is agreed that the commons. were no part of the great coun- 
eil, till ſome ages after the eonqueſt; and that rr % 102 of the: 
crown compoſed that ſupreme and legiſlative aſſembly. 
Tu: vaſſals of a baron were by their tenure immediately aden on Kim 
owed attendance at his court, and paid all their duty to the King, through that 
dependance which their lord way obliged by bit tenure to acknowledge to bis | 


® Four bydes m: de one knighe's fee | The relief of a barony way twelve Nes greater than that of 
2 W Spelm. Gloſſ.. in verb. Fed. N 
5 ſovereign. 
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wurde n. ſovereign and ſuperior. Their land, cothppehended in the barony, was 3 5 
ſented in parliament by the baron binnſelf, who was fuppoſed, according to the 
fictions of the feudal lau, to poſſeſs the direct property of it; and it would have 
been deemed incongruous to give it any other repreſentation. They ſtood in the 
fame capacity to him, that he and the other barons did to the King: The former 
were peers of the barony ; the latter were peers of the realm: The vaſſals poſſeſſed 
a ſubordinate rank within their diſtrict; : the baron enjoyed a ſupreme dignity. i in 
| the: great aſſembly : They were in ſome degree his companions at home; he the 

| *'S companion in the court: And. nothing can be more exidently x ant to 
all feudal ideas, and to that gradual ſubordination, which was eſſential to thoſe an- 
tient inſtitutions, than to ĩmagine that the King would apply either for the advice 
dt conſent of men, who were of a rank or order ſo, much inferior, and whoſe 
duty was immediately aid: to, the da Laer Was ad hermeny thei” 
— the throne - Fa en i 
Irx it be unreaſonable: to think; & 65 a b of. 4 wes tho! 8 bt 
was military and noble and honourable, were ever ſummoned to give their opi- 
nion in national councils z much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that the tradeſmen or 
inhabitants of boroughs, whoſe condition was. ſtill ſo much infetior, would be 
admitted to that privilege. It appears from Domeſday, that the boroughs were, 
at che time of the conqueſt, ſcaroe more than country villages; and that the inha- 
bitants lived in entire dependance on the King or great lords,: and were af. 
ſtation little better than ſervile f. They were not then ſo much as incorpo- 
rated; they formed no community; were not regarded as a body politic ; and 
being really nothing but a number of low dependant. tradeſmen, living, without 
any particular civil tie, in neighbourhood together, were incapable of being re. 
preſented in the ſtates of the kingdom. Exen in France, a country, which made 
more early advances in arts and civility than England, the firſt corporation is ſixty 
years poſterior to the conqueſt under the duke of Normandy; and the erecting 
theſe communities was an invention of Lewis the Groſs to free the people from 
flavery under the lords, and to give them protection, by means of certain privi- 
leges and a ſeparate: juriſdiction . An antient French author calls them a new. N 
and wicked device, to procure liberty to ſlaves, and encourage them. in ſhaking 5 5 
off the dominion of their maſters |. The famous charter, as it-is called, of - the 
Conqueror to the city of London, tho granted at a time when he aſſumed the 
appearance of geatleneſs and lenity, is nothing but a letter of protection, and a 


* Spelm. Gloſſ. in verb. Bare, Kos .+ Liber hems ane Gn gentleman : For ſcarce 
any one beſide was entirely free. Spelm, Gloſl. in verbo. t Da Cange's Gloſſ. ia ed. 
commune, cammunitat. Guibertus de vita ſua, lib. 3. cap. ! 

„ | - chin 
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| declaration that the citizens ſhould not be treated as flaves'*. By te Engl rpm 
feudal law, the ſuperior lord was prohibited to marry his female ward to a burgeſs 
or a villain ; ſo near were theſe two ranks eſteemed to each other, and ſo much 
inferior to the nobility and gentry. Beſides poſſeſſing the advantages of birth, 
riches, civil powers and privileges ; the nobles and gentlemen alone were armed 
à circumſtance, which gave them a mighty ſuperiority, in an age when nothing 
but the military profeſſion was honourable, and when the looſe execution of laws 
gave ſo much encouragement to open anne, and rendered i it ſo deciſive in all 
diſputes and controverſies . 55 
Tux great ſimilarity among all the feudal governments of Europe is well known. 
to every man, that has any acquaintance with antient hiſtory ; and the antiqua- 
rians of all foreign countries, where the queſtion was never embaraſſed by party, 
diſputes, have allowed, that the commons were very late in being admitted to a 
ſhare in- the legiſlative. power. In. Normandy particularly, whoſe conſtitution 
was moſt likely to be William's model in raiſing his new fabric of the Engliſh 
government, the ſtates were entirely compoſed of the clergy and nobility ; and 
the firſt incorporated boroughs or communities of that dutchy were Roiien and 
Falaiſe, which enjoyed their privileges by a grant of Philip Auguſtus in the year © 
1207 l. All the antient Engliſh hiſtorians, when they mention the great council 
of the nation, call it an aſſembly of the baronage, nobility or great men; and 
none of their cg; tho? ſeveral hundred paſſages might be produced, can, 
without the ſt violence, be tortured to a meaning, which will admit the 
commons to ee e members of that body F. The magna charta of King 
John provides,. that no tax or ſcutage. ſhould be impoſed but by the conſent of 
the great council; and for more ſecurity;. it enumerates the perſons entitled to a 
ſeat in that council, the prelates and immediate tenants of the crown, without 
any mention of the commons: An authority ſo full, certain and explicite, that 
nothing but the zeal of party could ever have procured credit to any contrary 
ſyſtem. 
Ir was probably the example of the French barons which Firſt emboldened the 
Engliſh to require greater independance from their ſovereign : It is alſo probable, 
that the boroughs and corporations of England vere eſtabliſhed in imitation'of 


Stat. of Merton, 1235, cap. 6.” 2 — vol. iii, p. 15. 
t Madox's Baron. Angl. p. 19. l Norman, DuCheſnii, p» 1066. Da Cange Glas 


verb. commune, ; 
$ Sometimes the hiſtorians mention the people, popular, as a part of the patliament : But they IS 

always mean the laity, in oppoſition to the clergy. Sometimes, the word, communitas, is found ; 

but it always means communites baronagii. They none we ebay peoeeg bythe Brady. 
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e France. It may, therefore, be propoſed, ial 116/nbikely' Eo Pet 


that both the privileges of the 8 Fo 4 1 774 of the . were originally 
the growth of that country. 


'In antient times, men were very little ſolicirous t to obtain a ia: in the legif- 


| lative aſſemblies ; and rather regarded their attendance as a burden, which was 


not compenſated by any return of profit or honour, proportioned to the trouble | 
and expence. The only reaſon of inſtituting thoſe public councils, was; on the 


| part of the ſubjeR, that they defired ſome ſecurity from the attempts of arbitrary 


power; and on the part of the ſovereign, that he deſpaired of governing men of 
ſuch independant ſpirits without their own conſent and concurrence. But: the 


commons, or the inhabitants of boroughs, had not as yet reached ſuch a degree 
ol conlideration, as to defire ſecurity againſt their prince, or to imagine, that, even 
if they were aſſembled in a repreſentative body, they had power of rank ſufficient 


to enforce it, The only rotection, which they aſpited to, was againſt the im- 
mediate violence and injuſtice of their fellow - citizens; and this advantage each 


of them looked for, from the courts of juſtice, or from the authority of ſome great 


lord, to whom, by law or his own choice, he was attached. On the. other hand, | 
the ſovereign was ſufficient! ly affured of obedience in the whole community, if he 
procured the concurrence of the nobles; nor had he reafon ro apprehend, that 
any order of the ſtate could reſiſt his and their united authority. The military 


ſub - vaſſals could entertain no idea of oppoſing both their prince and their ſupe- 


riors : The burgeſſes and tradeſmen could much leſs aſpire to ſuch a thought: 
And thus, even if hiſtory were filent on that head, we have reaſon to conclude, 
from the known ſituation of mankind during theſe ages, that the commons were 
never admitted as members of the legiſlative body. 


Tu executive power of the Anglo- Norman Sorerumment Was s lodged i in Fa 
King; and beſides the ftated meetings of the national council at the three great 
feſtivals. of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide e, he was accuſtomed, on any * 
ſudden exigence, to ſummon them together. He could at his pleaſure command 


the attendance of his barons and their vaſſals, in which conſiſted the military | 
force of the kingdom ; and could employ them, during forty days, either in 


5 : reſiſting 4 foreign enemy, or reducing his rebellious ſubjects. And what was 


Judicial 185 
Power. 


of great importance, the hole judicial power was ultimately in his backs you 1 


vas exerciſed by officers and miniſters of his appointment. - 
„Tus general plan of the Anglo- Norman government was, Pa the -court of 


e was appointed to decide ſuch controverſies as aroſe between the hae | 
B * bat on Ja. 15. ee in york prince, | 


. * 3 5 
- 
7 1 — _ 
* 3 5 
” 8 : % e - * * 
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„Alls or ſubjefts of the fame barony z the hundred-court and county-court, Appeadix I. 


_ which were till continued as during the Saxon times ®, to judge between the ſub- 
jects of different baronies ; and the curia Regis or King's court, to give ſentence 


among the barons themſelves $. But this plan, tho* fimple, was attended with 
ſome circumſtances, which, being derived from a very extenſive authority, a- 
ſumed by the Conqueror, contributed to the encreaſe of the royal prerogative; 


and while the ſtate was not diſturbed by arms, reduced every Scher * n 
munity to ſome degree of dependance and ſubordination. | 

Taz King himſelf often ſat in his court, which always attended. his perſon I: 
| He there heard cauſes and pronounced ſentence F, and tho” he was affiſted by the 
| advice of the other members, it is not to be imagined that a deciſion could eaſily 


be obtained contrary to his inclination or opinion, In his abſence the chief juf- 


_ ticiary preſided,” who was the firſt magiſtrate in the ſtate, and a kind of vice-roy, 


on-whom depended all the cjvil affairs of the kingdom 4. The other chief of- 


ficers of the crown, the conſtable, mareſchal, ſeneſchal, chamberlain, treaſurer, 
and chancellor , were members, together with ſuch feudal barons as thought 


| proper to attend, and the barons of the Exchequer, Sho it firſt were alſo feudal 5 


barons, appointed by the King T. This court, which win ſometites callect 


the King's court, ſometimes the court of Exchequer, judged in all cauſes, civil 


and criminal, and comprehended che whole buſineſs, which is now ſhared out 


. among foyr| courts, the Chancery, n 


. the Faber. po . 
At. Seems, en dn gbr g Mato Hid, of Bk, p76 
76. Spelm. Gloſl, in verbo f . 


+ None of the feudal covacoatentt th Kerops e 6s the county courts, which the 
| great authority of the Conqeuror Hill retained from the. Saxon cuſtoms. All the freeholders of the 
county, even the greateſt barons, were obliged to attend the ſheriffs in theſe courts, and to aMift hich 


In the adminiſtration of juſtice, By this means, they received frequent and ſenfible admonitions of - 
their dependance on the King or ſupreme magiſtrate : They formed a kind of community with their 


fellow-barons. and freetiolders ; They were often drawn from their individual and independant flate,.. 

| peculiar to the feudab ſyſtem : and were made members of a political'body : And perhaps, this infli- 

; tution of 'county-courts in England has had greater effects on the government, than has yer been gif-- | 

tinetly poinced out by hiſtorians or traced by antiquaries.” The barons r e 
ſelves from e e er- eg AER eee 


t Brady Pref. 143. LMadox Hiſt. of Exch. p. 103. 10 


$ Brafton, lib, 3. cap. 9. 5 1. cape 10 56 . Ae 

dor. Hiſt, Exch..p. 25. 29. 33. 38. 41. 54. The Normans introduced the-pratice of elivg, 

 chanters and the chancellor's office was to keep the Great Sea). 9 e 
Hm. 


1 + Madox. Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 134» yh, . N ** . "> Madax. of . . 5 
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Appendix l. Such an accumulation of powers was: itſelf a great ſource. of 8 


rendered the juriſdiction of the court terrible to all the ſubjects ; but the turn, 
which judicial trials took ſoon after the Conqueſt, ſerved ſtill more to encreaſe its 
authority, and to augment the royal prerogatives. William, among the other 
violent changes, which he attempted and affected, had introduced the Norman 
law into England jj, had ordered all pleadings to be in that tongue, and had inter- 
voven with the Engliſh-juriſprudence, all the maxims and principles, which the 
Normans, more advanced in cultivation, and naturally litigious, were accuſtomed 
to obſerve in the diſtribution of juſtice... Law now. became a ſcience, . which at 
firſt fell entirely into the hands of the Normans; and which, even after it was 
communicated to the Engliſh, required ſo much ſtudy and application, that the 
Jaity, in thoſe ignorant ages, were incapable of attaining it, and it was a myſtery 


' almoſt ſolely-confined to the clergy, and chiefly to the monks . The great of- 


- ficers of the crown and the feudal barons, who were military men, found them- 
ſelves unfit to penetrate into thoſe obſcurities ; and tho they were intitled to a 
ſeat in the ſupreme judicature, the buſineſs of the court was wholly managed by 
the chief juſticiary and the law barons, who were men appointed by the King, 
and entirely at his diſpoſal T. This natural courſe of things was forwarded by 
the multiplicity. of buſineſs, which flowed into that court, and which daily aug- 
mented by the appeals from all the ſubordinate judicatures of the kingdom. 


In the Saxon times, no appeal was received in the King's court, except upon 
the denial or delay of juſtice by the inferior courts; and the ſame practice was 
Kill obſerved in moſt of the feudal Kingdoms of Europe. But the great power 
of the Conqueror eſtabliſhed at firſt in England an authority, which the mo- 
narchs in France were not able to attain till the reign of St. Lewis, who lived 


near two centuries after: He empowered his court to receive appeals both from 


the courts of barony and the county-courts, and by that means brought the ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice ultimately into the hands of the ſovereign . And leſt the 


expence or trouble of a journey to court ſhould diſcourage ſditors,” and make 
them acquieſce in the deciſion of the inferior judicatures, itinerant judges were 
afterwards eſtabliſhed, who made their circuits thro* the kingdom, and tried all 


| ach, ths ware Kroogh, before them 4. Bp as expdlns, . . 


| : may: 
1 Cl Dial, de Scae, p. 30. — Hig. „ BIOS. Malmeſ. lid, s- 
«+ Dugd. Orig. Jurid. p. 25. t Madox. Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 65. Glan. lib. 12. cap. 1. 


2. LL. Hen. I. & 31, apud Wilkins, p. 248. mam p- 36:  Coke's Comment. on the | 

-ſatyte of Marlbridge, cap. 20. 
J Madox, Hiſt. of the Exch, p. 83, 84. 100. Gerv. Dorob. p. 1410. What made the Anglo- 
FN e e ene quite coyote ings ares EAI was, 
. | their 
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tony were kept in awe, and if they. ill preſerved 8 from Appendix II. 
the apprehenſions which the vaſſals might entertain of diſobliging their ſuperior, 
by appealing from his court. But the county-courts were much diſeredited; and 
as the freehalders were found ignorant of the intricate principles and forms of the 
new law, the lawyers gradually brought all buſineſs before the King's judges, and 
abandoned the antient fimple and popular judicature. Aſter this manner, the 
' formalities of juſtice, which, tho they, appear tedious and cumberſome, . are 
, Found requiſite to the ſupport of liberty in all monarchical governments, proved 
at firft, by a combination of ene W 
England. 
Tus power of the Norman kings was alſo much ſupported by a great revenue b Revenue of 
and by a revenue, that was fixed, perpetual, and independant of the ſubject. The We crown. 
people, without betaking themſelves to arms, had no check upon the King, and 
no regular ſecurity for the due diſtribution of juſtice, In thoſe days of violence, 
many inſtances of oppreſſion paſſed unheeded ; and were ſoon after openly plead- 
ed as precedents, which it was unlawful to diſpute or controul. Princes and 
miniſters were too ignorant to be themſelves ſenſible of the advantages attending, 
an equitable adminiſtration 3 and there was no eſtabliſhed council or aſſembly 
- which could protect the people, and by withdrawing ſupplies, regularly and peace= 3 
6 hers ver the King of his duty, and enſure the execution of the laws. | by 


LB, - . 


nz firlt branch of the King's ſtated revenue was. the royal demeſnes or crown- 
hr ae” were very extenſive, and comprehended, beſide a great number ß 
manors, moſt of the chief cities of the kingdom. It was eſtabliſhed by law, that 
_ the King could alienate no part of his demeſae, and that he himſelf, or his ſucceſ- 
for, could, at any time, reſume ſuch donstions „; But this law was never regu- 
_ larly obſerved ; which happily rendered. in time "the crown ſomewhat more de- 
| pendant. The rent of the crown-lands, conſidered merely as ſo much riches, 
. "was a ſource of power: The influence of the King over his tenants and the inha- 
Ditants of his towns, increaſed this power: But the other numerous branches of 
A | | his revenue,” beſides fupplying his treaſury, gave, by their very nature, a great. 
5 * - Lititudeto arbitrary authority, and were a OT OO POP 3 4s w"_ ap- 
2 pear from an enumeration of them. 


— + 4 


at pleaſure on the inhabitants both of e panty, who lived within his 


: their being accuſtomed to like appeals in Normandy to the ducal court of exchequer. See Gilbert's 
Hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 1. 2.; e neee e ee Os 
not rather copied from the Engliſh, p. 6. 
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an demeſne.” All bargains of ſale, in order. to prevent theft, being prohibited. ex- 


cept in boroughs and public markets , he pretended to exnct tolls on all goods 
which were there ſold +. He ſeized two hogſheads, one before and one behind 


tte maſt, from every veſſel that imported wine. All goods paid to/his cuſtoms 


a proportional part of their value : Paſſage over bridges ard on rivem was 
loaded: with tolls at pleaſure |: And tho' the boroughs by degrees bought the 


liberty of farming theſe impoſitions, yet the revenue profited by theſe bargains, | 


new ſums were often exacted for the renewal and confirmation of the Feen LY 
and the people were thus held in perpetual 'dependance. i 
Sven was the ſitustion of the inhabitants within the royal 8 But IP 8 
poſſeſſors of land, or the military tenants, tho” they were better protected, both 
by law, and by the great privilege of carrying arms, were, from the nature off 
their tenures, much expoſęd to the inroads of power, and poſſeſſed not hat. we - 
ſhould eſteem in our age 2 very durable ſecurity.” The Conqueror granted 
his laws, that the barons ſhould be obliged to pay nothing beyond their ſtate 
ſervices |, except reaſonable aid to ranſom his perſon if he were taken in war, 


to make his eldeft ſon a knight, and to marry his eldeſt daughter. What ſhould, 5 
; on theſe occaſions be deemed a reaſonable aid, was not determined aud the 5 3 


mands of the crown were fo fur diſcretiopary. 

Tun King could require, in war the perſonal, 3 of bis vaſtals, that ba: 
of all the landed proprietors z and if they declined the ſervice, they were obliged 
to pay him a compoſition in money, which was called a ſcutage. The ſum 7 
was, during ſome reigns, very precarious and uncertain; it was ſometimes levied. © 
without allowing the vaſſal the liberty of perſonal ſervice ; and it was an uſual * 
, artifice of the King to pretend an expedition, that he might be intitled. to levy. 
the ſcutage from his military tenants. Danegelt was another. ſpecies of land-tax © 


levied by the early Norman kings, arbitrarily and contrary to the lays of e | 


Conqueror T. Moneyage was alſo a general land · tax of the ſame nature,.levied. _ - 
by the two firſt Norman kings, and aboliſhed by the charter of Hehry. I. . «'Y 

was a ſhilling paid every three years by each hearth, to induce the King not * * 
uſe his prerogative-of debaſing the coin. Indeed, it appears from that, arter, © 
that, tho' the Conqueror had granted his military tenants an immunity from 
taxes and tailliages, he and his fon William had never thought themſelves bound 
to obſerve that rule, but had levied impolicions d at pleaſure on all the landed eſtates | 


„LI. Will, 1. cap. 61. 4 Madox, p. 530. 1 Madox, b. 559. Tut author ſays 6 5 
Gficenth. But it is not eaſy to reconcile this account to other authorities. {| 'Madox, p. 329. | 
$ Madox's Hiſt. of the Exch, p. 275» 2 6, 277, &c. 5 LL wu. Conq. 5 55. * 


enn + Madox's Hiſt, of the Exch. p. 43. e Pn 


_ the military tenint hear, ar burgcate ; bur ne de the power * 
raxing the farmers: And as it is known, that Henrys charter 'was never obſerv- 
 ed'in any one article, we may be aſſured, that this prince and his ſucceffors re- 
tracted even this ſmall indulgence, and levied arbitrary impoſitions on all the 
| linds'of all their ſabjeQs; Theſe taxes were ſometimes very heavy ; fince Malmeſ® 


$2 _ bury tells us, that, in the reign'of Wiltam Rufus, nn, pee 
5 them, abandoned tillage, and u famine'enſoed'*. 


Tun eſcheats were a great branch both” of power and of reyenus to the King; | 


b eſpecially during the firſt reigns after the conqueſt. In default of deſcendants 
fro apa Boo his land reverted to the crown, and continually augmented 
the King's poſſeſſions. The prince had indeed by law a power of alienating theſe 
_"efchears ; but by this means hie enjoyed an opportunity of eſtabliſhing the for · 
tunes of his friends and fervants, and thereby enlarging his authority. Some- 
times he retained” them in his own hands, and they were gradually confounded 
with his royal demeſnes, and became difficult to be diſtinguiſhed” from them. 
This confuſion is ty He het why the King er the right of alte. 
| nating his demeſnes. 

Bor beſides eſcheats from default f heirs, tts which enſued foo crlines'% 

breach of duty towards the ſuperior. lord, were very frequent in antient times. 

If the vaſal, being thrice ſummoned to attend his ſuperiors court, and do 

neglected or. refuſed obedience, he forfeited all title to his lands T. If * d 
his renure; or refuſed his ſervice, he was expoſed to the ſame penalty . Where 
he fold his cffate without licence from big lord 1, or if he ſold it upon any other 

_ tenure or title than that by which he Himſelf held it 5, be loſt alf right to it; 
| "The adhering to his lord's enemies I, deſerting him in war , betraying his ſe> 
© . crets , debauching his wife or his nearer relations ꝓ, or 1 2a ne ran 


- - berries with them |, might be puniſhed by forfeiture. 


rapes, robbery, murder, burning houſes, &c. were A A 73 2 being 


want of fidelity to his lord, made him loſe his fief 5. Even where 


* lon was vaſſal to a baron, tho* his immediate lord enjoyed the forfeiture, 


| © the King might.retain polieſion of his ſtate during a year, and" bad the right ef 


a ſpoilivg and deſtroying i it, unleſs the baron paid him a reaſonable compoſition + 


. alſs Chron. Abb. 5. Pert de Burgo p. 55- Kanyghton, p. 2366. + Hottom, de Feud. 
'Diſp, cap. 38. cal. 386. t Lib. Feud, lib. 3. tit. 1. lib. 4. tit. 21. 9. | Lib. Fend. 
lib. 1. tit. 21. 18 lib. 4. tit. 44- + H. lib. 3. tit. 1. * 14. lib. 4. 
Ut. 14. 21. + Id. lib. 4. e, 1 Id. lib, 1. dt. 14. 21. IA. lib. 1. tit. 1. 

e Gl, ja vb al. * Glanville, lb. 7. cap. 17. 
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Appendix 0. We have not here eumerated. all the ſpecies of felonies, or of crimes by which 
forfeiture was incurred: We haye ſaid enough to prove, that the poſſeſſion of 
feudal property was antiently ſomewhat precarious, and that the Primary os We. 
never entirely loſt, of its being a kind of fee or benefice. | 7 5 

Wurm a baron died, the King immediately took poſſeſſion of the hs 1 
the heir, before he recovered his right, was. obliged to make application to the 
crown, to deſire that he might be admitted to do homage for his land, and to 
pay a compoſition to the King. This compoſition was not at firſt fixed by law, 


at leaſt by practice: The King was often very exorbitant in his demands, and W 
kept poſſeſſion of the land till they were complied with, | 5 


Ir che heir was a minor, the King retained the whole profit of the eſtate all | 
his majority ; and might grant what ſum he thought proper for the education and 
maintenance of the young baron. This practice was alſo founded on the notion, 
that a fief was a benefice, and that, while the heir could not perform his military 
| ſervices, the revenue devolved to the ſuperior, who employed another in his place. 
It is obvious, that a great proportion. of the landed property muſt; by means of 
this device, be continually in the hands of the prince, and that all the noble fa- 
milies were thereby held in continual dependance. When the King granted the 
wardſhip of a rich heir to any one, he had the opportunity of enriching a favour- 
ite or miniſter: If he ſold it, he was thereby able to levy a conſiderable ſum of 
money. Simon de Mountfort paid Henry III. 10,000 marks, an e ſum 
in thoſe days, for the wardſhip of Gilbert de Umfrevilles. 


| Ir the heir was a female, the King was entitled to offer hey: any huſband * | 

1 her rank he thought proper; and if ſhe refuſed him, ſhe forfeited her land. 

* . Even a male heir could not marry without the royal conſent, and it was uſual for 
men to pay large ſums for the liberty of making their on choice in marriage . 

No man could diſpoſe of his land, either by ſale or will, without the conſent of 
his ſuperior. The poſſeſſor was never conſidered as full proprietor : He was ſtill 
a kind of beneficiary; and could not ME his Sankar to Wert of any vaſſal, 
who was not agreeable to him. 

Fines, amerciaments, and oblatas, as ho were called, were ©: another 1 — ; 
derable branch of the royal power and revenue. The antient records of the 
Exchequer, Which are till preſerved, give ſurpriſing accounts of the numerous 
fines and amerciaments levied in thoſe days 2, and of the ſtrange inventions fallen 
upon to exact money from the ſubject. It appears, that the old Kings of Eng- 
| Sand put themſelves entirely on the r of the barbarous eaſtern princes, 


een de. Bak b 10 1 1 t 14. p. 272. 
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and who intrude themſelves into every buſineſs, that they . may heve- 4 pretence 
of exrorting money. Even juſtice was avowedly, bought, and ſold; the King's 
| Fran hay the ſuper . of, the Lingrloa, wan oper 3p_nonk: the 
brought not large preſents. to the King; the bribes given for the expedition, de- 
lay , Pr of juſtice, wary, Per Jn 
the public regiſters of the royal revenue, and remain as monuments of the per 
petual iniq vity and tytnny of the times. The barons of the exchequer,, Rein. 
Nance, the Belt nobiiry of the Kingdom, err pot afhuncd to, inſert, as an ar- 
ticle in their records, that the county of Norfolk paid a_ſum,, that they might 
be fairly dealt with ; the borough of Yarmouth, that the King's charters, which 
| fey e e might got be violated 3 Richard, fon of Gilbert, 
him to- recover his debt from the Jews 3 Serlo, ſon of 
AEM Fig mtr permitted to make: his in enn he was 
| accuſed of a certain bamicide 5j Walter de Burton for free free law, if accuſed of 
wounding another |, ; Robert de Ert, fbr having an h er 
e e e of robbery and 
theft out of envy and ill- will, or not?; William Butwft for having an 
to find whether he was accuſed of the, death of ane Godwin out of ill-wilf or for 
3 1 have ſelected theſe few inſtances from a great number of a like 
Madox bad elefied from « Ri greazer number, 1 
e 
155 ' Sounrns the party licigane proffered the King « it's els 
- third, a fourth, Payable out of the debes, which he, as the executor of juſtice, 
ſhould affit him io recovering l. : Se Wand, ageard. 60. gay the 
| half of 212 marks, that ſhe might ver. that m againſt James de Fugh. 
leſton 5; eee one mark out of every ſeyen that he 
ſhould recover againſt Hugh de la Hoss Nicholas. Morrel promiled to pay fixty 
| that the carl of Flanders might r ee 
| Wb may tat Noe f eeerf oc 
thi Grſt money that Nicholas ſhould recover of the carl *. E 
— —— AS 
permiſſion. to exerciſe commerce or induſtry of any kind +. Oiſel 
> rae: Nige de Havene gave fe 


* Madox's Hiſt. of Exch. p. 274+ 309. 


* 
* 
5 


, 
| 10 obtain the King's requeſt to Holde Biſer, 'ahat ſhe would take him for a huf- 
band l: Roger Fitz Wader gave three good palfreys to have the Kiog's * 


4 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Appenix I for the partherſhip in avrchbacios which he had with en de Hate e: 5 
The wen of "Worceſter paid 100 ſhillings, that they müght have the liberty of 


ſelling and buyitig dyed cloth, us formerly + : Several other towns paid for a 
Rke liberty . Abe chmitierce indeett of the kingdom was fo tes, ir up to 
the King, that hie erected gilds, corporations, and . ra whe ver he 
Pleaſed ind levied ſums for theſe excluſive privileges l. * 
Tukur were no profits ſo ſmall as to be below the King's attention. Hetuy: 
for of Arthur, gave ten dogs, to have a'recogition againſt the counteſs of Cop- 
land for one knight's fee 5. Roger, ſon of Nicholas, gave twenty lampreys and 
twenty ſhads for an inqueſt to find, whether Gilbert, ſoa of Alured, gave to 
Roger 200 muttons to obtain his confirmation for certain lands, or whether Ro- 
ger took them from him by violence I: Geoffrey Firz*Pierre, the chief juſticiary, 


| gave two _ Norway hawks, that Walter le Madine might have leave to CY 


port. n ge weight of cheeſe out of the King's dominions . . 
Ir is amufing to remark the ſtrange buſinefß in which the King ſometimes in- 


tee. and never without a preſent: The wife of Hugh | de Neville gave the 


King 200 hens, that ſhe' might lie with her huſband one night + ; and the. 
brought with her two ſureties, who anſwered each for an hundred hens, It i is pro- 


| bable that her huſband was a priſoner, which debarred her having acceſs to him. 


The abbot of Rucford paid ten marks, for leave to ere& hotiſes and place men 
upon his land near Welhang, in order to fecure his wood there from being 


ſtolen : Hugh, archdeacom of Wells, gave one tun of wine for leave to carry 


600 ſumims of corn whither he would j : Peter de Perariis mr. marks for | 
leave to ſalt fiſhes, as Peter Chevalier uſed to do g. | 
Tus King's protection and good offices of every kitid were bought 60 . 
Robert Griflet paid cwenty marks of filver, that the King would help him againlt 
the carl of Mortaigne in a certain plea.þ : Robert de Cundet gave thirty marks. 
of filyer, that the King would bring him to an accord with the "biſhop of Lin- 
cola; Ralph de Breckham gave a hawk, that the King would protect him © 
and this is a very frequent reaſon for payments: John, ſon of Ordgar, gave 8 
Norway, hawk, to have the King's requeſt to the King of Norway to let him. 
have his brother Godard's chattels : Richard de Nevilte gave 


7 * Mador u eres p $23 + 1d. Fox 1 1.8. 2.335 229 Bu $12. 


p. %% J. Id. p. 305. 29 I 2M 326. „ 1d, ibid. | Id, p. 320. 
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pe e Ge that ſhe hould marry him : . La 
' 200. marks,” that his whore and bis children might be let out upon halt: The 


Tusss FC - 
of Hugh Bigod, in the reign of Henry II. the beſt and moſt juſt ot 
ptinces, the eldeſt ſon and the widow: of this nobleman came to court, and 


death 

ſtrove, by by proffering large preſents to the King. each of chem to acquire. poſſeſ- 
of that 
be tried 


that rich inheritance. The King was ſo-cquitable as to order the cauſe 
to by the great council ; but in the mean time, he ſeized into his own 
TT Peter of Blois, a judicir 
dous, and even an elegant writer for that age, gives a pathetic deſcription. of the 
venalty of juſtice, and De PRO PAY Gn Om ws : 


e, "+ 1h. pe 344%, Pro babenda amica . . 
1 l. 5. 1. . Ur Rex e ds e ue 


A botof Hyde paid 2 FSF = 
| ebay t6. le ently wouky' Gat wag BO ale: Roger de Trihanton paid twenty . 
marks and a palfrey, nod eee b 
and to the ſiſter, that ſhe wou accept of him for a huſband: William de Cheveringworth paid five 
marke, to have the King's letter to the abbog of Perſore, Hema nd yy” es 


be diſtrained to find the priſoners of Poilou wich neceſſaries, unleſs they pleaſeds+.. Id. p. 


dan, ſon of Reginald, paid twenty marks to the King's 'requeſt to WII. Painel, he _ ad 
ant kim the lnod of Mi — ITY his heirs; and WJordan nn 1 | A 
nnn otherwiſe not. Id. p. 333. 1 FA „5 
9 1 I. p. 39. © © * Bened. ITO 187. „ 
3H2 and 


'h 
ions 


| branch'of the wn revenve f. Moſt crimes we 


* ruin of the perſon, even for the lighreſt tre 
 eularly, were a great ſource of oppreffion. The 


. HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


— nottruples not to complain to che King himſelf of theſe abuſes e. er, 


| Judge what the cafe would de under the government of worſe princes.” The arci- 
Elen of enquiry cunverning the condudt of ſheriff, wee Re ud 


11 bow the great power as well as the licentioaſneſs of theſe officers +. 


AAS or fines for crimes and treſpafles es wii ans. 


ne for by moriey ; the nes 
were not limited by any rule or Aarute 3 and frequently occafioned the | 


afſes. The foreſt Haws,'parti- 


-polieſſed Axty-cight foreſts, 
thirteen chaſes, and ſeven hundred and eighty-one parks, in different parts of En- 


gland x and/.confidering; the extreme paſſion of the Engliſh and Normans for 


hunting; theſe were ſo many ſnares laid for the people, by which they were altur- 
ed into trefpalies, and brought within the utyct bole e eee ee 
which the King had thought proper by his own authortty vo enact. | 
Bur the moſt barefaced aſs of tyranny and opprefion were thoſe praiſed 


_ ugainſt-the Jews, ho were entirely out of the proteRion of law, were extremely 


odious to the bigotry of the people, and were abandoned to the immeaſurable 
rapacity of the King and hisimiſters. Beſides many other indignities, to which 
they were continually expoſed, it appears, that they were once all thrown into 
priſon, and the ſum of 66, ooo marks exacted for their liberty $ : At another 


time, Iſaac the Jew paid alone 5100 marks. ;. Brun, 3000 marks, Jurnet, 
20003 Bennet, 500 : At another, Licarica, widow of David, the Jew of Ox- 


ford, was required ee eee cho 


_ richeſtand di ſcreeteſt Jews of England, who were to anſwer for thefum F. 


* vg 


on 


III. borrowed 3000 marks of the earl of Cornwal; and for his repayment ain 
him over all vx Jews of England t. The revenue ariſing from exattions'upon. 
this nation was ſo- conſiderable, e OO e 


| Feen Ge 
Commerce. 


; Jews, notwithſtanding all theſe opprefiians,. could ſtill find . 


W may judge of the low ſtate Ie ns el gli 


ing among them, and lending them money. And as the improvements of agri- x 
culture wee dd much checked, both by the immeale ras nelly, 


eee am gay We TEL + HonedanOton. Gere 
t Mader, chap...iv. oh 1. — — 

506 of ene f 48 Dee King Jobs.” - * 5 

„isi. . p. 153. a 1 Id. * Tu chop.rs. 
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and 23 Set Sin property it appears, —— 
could then. hi ye plece in de kingdom * „ el ST 0 ä rn ; ; | 
„ Harry Speliman+, as an bee trick," that, during 
_ the-reigns uf the farſt Norman princes, every edlict of the King, ice wirr the 
conſent of his privy-counctt, had the full force of law. Bur the Barons ſurely 
were not ſb paſſiot a to entruſt 2 power, entirely arbitrary. and "deſporie# into 
the hands of the ſovereign. It only appears, that the conſtuutiom i hud not He 
any preciſe bounglaries-to the royal phwer i that the right of ülumg prwelsma- 
tions on any emergence-and of exacting obedience] to them, a tight Wich was 
always ſuppoſed inherent in the crown, is very difficult” to be diſtinguiſhed: from 
_ _ a legillatiye authority: that the extreme imperfection of the antient laws and the 
ſudden exigencies,: which often occurred in ſuck turbulent governments obliged: 
che prince to exert frequently the latent powers of his prerogative!; 'tliatthe'na- 
turally proceeded, from the acquieſcence. of the people, to:affanie, in many par- 
. ticulats of moment, an authority, from which he had excluded Wa bp nes, 
ſtatutes; charters or-conceſſions, and which was, in the malt repugnant o the 
general genius of the conſtitution 3 and that the lives, the per ſomal liberty, und the 
1 all bis ſubze@ts were. les ſecured by la againſt che enertiom of his 
rity, than by che: independant power anf private c eij,jẽl! of 
e ee len e an clidrice Ma r eee Ned u 
ee e 8 Rich Richard, a violent one, but their father, Henry, under 
ws reign the prevalence of groſs abuſes is the leaſt to be ſulpefted, was accuſtom- 
cc. from-his ſale anthority, without proceſi of law, bes pee, eser 
* "mint the freemen.of his kingdom? ‚ ih ak 95% 157k 26 of 
5 ae dae, 18 ee chene Keke 4 Kt ef eg, wie 
1 i e and was attended with eourtiers und deperidacts more 'zealouſly 
#3  mtached to him than the miniſters of ſtate, end the great officers were commonly 
. to ſbeir ſovereign. Be often maintained in his edurt the parade of royalty,. 
dy eſtabliſhing © juſticiaty;- conſtable; mareſchal chamber laüm, ech, ande. 
8 r and aſfigning/to each of theſe" officers u ſeperate/ province and com. 
mand. Tie was uſually very aſſiduods in exercifing his juriſdictom ; und took 
doch delight in that image of ſovereignty, that it was fond necrſſury to teſirain 
u activity, and prohibit um by lo from holdint courts too frequently t. It io not i 
do be doubted, that the example, ſer him by the prince, of a: mercehary and ſordid 4 
A e eee | 


e allthe boron 
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d in verd. judiciam Dei, D. Jurid, Orig, N. 6. 
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da iehegier, were] equally pot to fle Ho- had the. power, with he. 
King's conſent, to exact talliages even from the free-citizens who lived within his 


barony ; and a his neceſſities made him rapacious, his authority was uſually found 


to be more oppreſſive and tyrannical than that of the ſovercign . He uns ever 


to obſtruct the execution. of juſtice within his territories; and by combining with 
- a fewimalecontent-barons of high rank and power, he could throw the whole ſtate 
into convulſions : And om the whole, tho* the royal authority was confined within 
bounds, and oſten within very narrow ones, yet the check was irregular, and : 
- often; the-fource of great diſorders 3 and it was not derived from the liberty of the 


engaged in hereditary or. perſonal, animoſigies or confederacics with his neighbours; | 
and aten gure protection to all deſperate adventurers and criminals, who could be | 


uſeful in ſervitig} his violent purpoſes. | He was able alone, in times of tranquillity, | 


people, but from the military power of many petty t Eons e ; 
NI prince and oppreſſive to the ſubject. 


Tux power of the church was another rampart enn royal. axthadity x but $ 
this defence was alſo the cauſe of many miſchiefs and inconveniencies. - The dig- 


— perhaps, were not ſo ptone to immediate violence as: the barons ; 
but aa they pretended to a total independence om the ſtate, and could always cover... 
"themſelves with the appearances of teligion, they proved, in one reſpect, an ob- 
ſtruction to the ſettlement of the kingdom, and to the regular execution of the 
| Jaws. The poſiey ef the Conqueror was itt this particular liable to ſome entep- 

tion. He augmetſted- the ſuperſtitious: venerition for Rome, to which that 75 8 
. was ſo much igelined : and he broke thoſe bands of connexion, which, 'in 3 


Saxon times, had preſerved an union between the lay and the clerical orders. 


| Prohjbited-che biſhops to ſit in the county+courts 3 he allowed ecelefiaſtical cauſes 


. to. bearied-only in, ſpiritual courts + 3, and he ſo much exalted the A Is. 
. clergy, that of 60,215 knights fees, an Ae England, be 3 
no ſeſa than 28, oig under the church r. $2 | 


Tut right of primogeniture came in with the feudal laws A prafiice, 8 


is hurtful by producing and maintaining an unequal diviſion of private property 4 


but is advantageous, in another reſpect, by accuſtoming the people to a pre- 
ference in favout of the eldeſt ſon, and thereby preventing a partition 1 
ſucceſſion in the monarchy. The Normans introduced the · uſe of firnames, which 


tend to preſerve the knowledge of families and pedigreees as: do RE | 


„ 1 
7 Mador, H. of Beck. p. $20. I Char, Wil. apad Wilkins, p. 830- 'Spel. Gone. vol. ti + 54g 
i Spel. GloſL, in verb. mags erf . We are not to imagine, as ſome have done, that thÞ — 5 
e is this properties, bt only ta they xd el vl ae ich » rr. 
- part of the Janded Ry" PLEX 3 
ö ðòi e - "tin 


5 ar, i, till the moment of their engagement. The credulity of the age 
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eee td Richard: Appandiz. 
| They aboliſhed. none of che old abſurd: methods of trial, by-the'crofs. or ordeal z 


and they added a ne abſurdity, that by ſingle combat , which became a.regu- 


lar part of juriſprudence, and was conducted with all the orders method, devo- 


tion and ſolemnity imaginable f. The ideas of chivalry alſd ſeem to have been 


Imported 'by the Normans : No traces of theſe fantaſtic noticias are to be found 
mmong the plain and ruſtic Saxons The feudal-inſtitutions, by raiſing a ſet of Manner... 
men to a kind of fovercign dignity,” rendering perſonal ſtrength and valour ſo re- 
qulſite, an@ making every knight and baron his own protector and avenger, be- 
got that military pride and ſenſe of hondur, which being cultivateliand. embel- 


liſhed by the poets and romance writers of the age, ended in chivalry,” The vir- 
tuous knight fought not only in his own quarrel 3 but in that of the innocent; 


| the helpleſs, and above all, of the fair, whom he ſuppoſed to be forever under 


the guardianſhip of his valiant arm. The uncourteous knight, who, from-his 
caſtle, exerciſed robbery on travellers, and committed violenęt on virgins, was the | 


odject of his perpetual indignation 3 and he put him to death, without-ſcruple or 
trial or appeal, wherever he met with him. The great independapce of men made 


perſonal — fidelity the chief tie among them ; and rendered it the capital 


virtue of every true knight, or genuine profeſſor of chivalry. The ſolemnities of 
FILM aid eb as eſtabliſhed by law, baniſhed the notion of every thing unfair or 


rencounters z and maintained an appearance of courtely between the 


on this ſtock the notion of giants, enchanters, dragons, ſpells $, and a 
— wonders which ſtill multiplied during the times of the Cruſades z when 


men, returning from ſo great a diftarice; uſed the liberty of impoling every fiftion 
| on their belieying audience. Theſe ideas of chivalry inſefted the writings, co 
verſation, and behaviour of men, during ſome ages 5 and even after they were, 
in a'great degree, baniſhed by the revival of learning, they leſt modern: gallantry © 
and the point of honour, which till maintain their influence, and are the genuine | 
 offipring of thoſe antient affectations. 8 


Tu conceſſion of the Great Charter, men ie Fall b 8 


n. conſiderable interval between the one and the other) gave riſe, by degrees, 
d & new ſpecies of government, and introduced ſome order and juſtice into the 
adminiſtration. The enſuing ſcenes of our hiſtory are therefore ſomewhat dib- | 


LL. Will. cap. 66. + Spel.GloT in verb. can. The laſt inflaace of theſe de. was 
in the igt of Elin 30 long did that abſurdity remain. 

2 In all legal Gngle combats, it was part of the champions 0arh, that he exrred not abouvthim nay — 
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5 HIS TOR T or E N GLAND. 


Appendix II. ferent from the preceding. Yet the Great Charter:contained no eſtablihment of 
'new- courts, magiſtrates, or ſenates, nor abolition. of the old, It introduced ne 
new diſtribution of the powers of the commonwealth, and no innovation in the 
political or public law of the kingdom. It only guarded, and that merely by 
verbal clauſes, againſt ſuch tyrannical practices as are incompatible with civilized go- 
vernment, and, if they become very frequent, are incompatible with all govern- . 
ment. The barbarous licence of the kings, and perhaps of the nobles, was 
-thenceforth ſomewhat more reſtrained: Men acquired fame more ſecurity for their 
properties and their liberties: And goverament-approacheda little never to that 
.end, for which it was originally inſtituted, the diſtribution of juſtice,” and the 
equal protection of the citizens. Acts of violence and iniquity in the crown, 
' which before were only deemed injuries to individuals, and were hazardous chiefly 
in proportion to the number, power, and dignity of the perſons affected by them, 
were new regarded, in ſome degree, as public injurics, and as infringements of a 
charter; calculated for general ſecurity. And thus, the eſtabliſfiment of the Great 
Charter, without ſeeming any-wiſe te innovate in the ir AMR 
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